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PREFACE. 


The  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  includes  the  report  of  the  ^cecutive  committee,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  April  20,  1908,  the  report  of  the  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  additional  matter  down  to  September  1, 
1908.  As  the  financial  year  of  the  Association  correeponds  with 
Ihe  calendar  year,  the  record  of  donations  and  the  treasurer's 
report  are  limited  to  the  31st  of  December,  1907.  Contributions 
made  during  1908  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  next  annual  report. 
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SIZTY'THIRD  AJmUAL    REPORT  07  THE  PRISON 
ASSOCUTION  OF  NEW  YORK. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  New  York: 

The  commeDdable  attention  given  by  the  last  Legislature  to 
questions  relating  to  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the 
prison  system  of  the  State  led  to  the  adoption  of  new  and  fruitful 
laws.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  laws  providing  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  the  extension  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Probation  Com- 
mission. Though  less  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  their  adop- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  some  of  these  laws  has  already  been  justified. 
The  work  of  inspection  under  the  new  Prison  Commission  is  bet- 
ter distributed,  the  Probation  Commission  is  gradually  co-ordinat- 
ing probation  work  throughout  the  State,  and  the  new  Board  of 
Parole,  supported  by  a  more  effective  law,  is  giving  more  thor- 
ough consideration  to  the  large  number  of  cases  that  now  come 
under  its  supervision. 

The  Judiciaby  and  the  Indeterminate  Sentence. 
No  principle  has  been  better  justified  in  modem  penology  than 
that  of  the  conditional  liberation  of  prisoners.  It  finds  its  best 
expression  in  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  in  connection  with 
some  corrective  and  educative  method  of  treatment.  Though  New 
York  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  enact  the  indeterminate 
sentence  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  its  reformatory  system, 
which  it  did  in  1876,  it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  law  was 
applied  in  a  cautious,  tentative  way  to  commitments  to  State 
prisons.  This  law  did  not  abolish  the  definite  sentence,  but  made 
the  indeterminate  sentence  permissive,  allowing  the  court  to  fix 
a  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  within  the  shortest  and  longest 
periods  for  which  an  offender  could  be  committed  according  to  the 
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Code.  From  the  interesting  review  of  the  parole  system  as  applied 
to  State  prisons  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for 
State  Prisons  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1907,  it  appears 
that  during  the  twelve  years  that  this  law  was  in  force,  approx- 
imately 13,000  prisoners  were  received  at  the  three  State  prisons, 
but  only  115  were  sentenced  to  indefinite  terms.  Although  "  Sev- 
enty per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  prisons  of  this 
State  are  originally  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison,  yet  during  the 
twelve  years  period  mentioned,  not  one  was  received  at  that  in- 
stitution under  an  indefinite  sentence.^'  The  laws  of  1901-02 
modified  and  extended  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  gave  the 
judges  and  courts  a  still  larger  opportunity  to  apply  it;  but  the 
figures  show  that  judges  were  very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  some  of  them  even  took  steps  to  evade  the  spirit  of 
the  law  by  sentencing  offenders  for  a  period  in  which  the  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  coincided,  such  as  a  sentence  to  not  less  than 
one  year  and  not  more  than  one  year.  Such  sentences  were  illegal 
in  spirit  if  not  in  fact. 

The  question  arises  why  the  same  judges  who  sent  prisoners  to 
Elmira  under  an  indeterminate  sentence  were  not  willing  to  com- 
mit them  to  Sing  Sing  under  the  operation  of  a  permissive  law. 
Evidently  it  was  not  for  any  want  of  faith  in  the  principle  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  per  se.  Inquiries  instituted  by  this 
Association  seem  to  indicate  that  the  judges  of  New  York  city 
lacked  confidence  in  the  application  and  administration  of  the 
Parole  Law  as  applied  to  the  three  State  prisons.  This  distrust, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  frank  confessions  of  individual  judges, 
grew  almost  entirely  out  of  the  fear  that  partisan  consideration 
might  influence  the  members  of  the  Board  in  granting  parole. 
No  formal  charges  were  ever  made  in  this  connection  and  no 
evidence  furnished  to  support  the  intimation,  but  the  feeling  of 
distrust  was  undeniable.  The  declaration  was,  however,  made  by 
a  prominent  judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  that  if  State 
prisoners  could  be  placed  under  a  marking  and  grading  system 
and  the  conditions  of  parole  made  to  depend  upon  the  character 
and  attainments  of  prisoners,  wholly  apart  from  political  influ- 
ence, the  confidence  of  judges  would  be  established. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  great  value  of  the  moral, 
official  and  personal  support  of  the  judiciary  in  every  effort  for 
improvement  of  our  penal  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  im- 
portant change  made  in  the  laws  of  1907,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  grading  and  marking  in  State 
prisons,  will  give  a  new  basis  for  judicial  support  and  confidence. 
This  feature,  and  also  the  wise  provision  of  the  law  of  1901, 
which  forbids  the  Board  from  entertaining  any  other  form  of 
application  or  petition  for  the  parole  or  absolute  discharge  of  ft 
prisoner  than  that  which  comes  from  the  prisoner  himself,  fur- 
nish as  strong  safeguards  against  political  favoritism  as  can  be- 
embodied  in  a  law  or  method.  Beyond  that,  confidence  can  only  be- 
secured  by  the  character  and  record  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
Board.  The  firm  and  persistent  impartiality  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  in  absolutely  separating 
tiie  parole  of  prisoners  from  all  partisan  influences  is  such  that  not 
a  breath  of  suspicion  has  been  raised  for  years  that  release  from 
that  institution  could  be  obtained  by  any  political  favoritism. 
Politicians  of  all  degrees  of  influence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, have  long  since  ceased  to  demand  favors  in  this  direction,  and 
for  years  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  not  interfered  with  the 
action  of  the  Parole  Board  by  pardoning  prisoners.  The  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  enlightened  zeal  and  devotion  which  the 
members  of  the  new  Board  of  Parole  for  State  Prisoners  are 
bringing  to  their  task  should  command  similar  confidence.  The 
law  of  1889,  as  already  said,  was  merely  permissive.  The  judges 
had  to  share  the  responsibility  of  committing  a  prisoner  under 
an  indefinite  sentence.  The  mandatory  feature  of  the  present 
law  relieves  the  judges  of  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
to  apply  a  definite  or  indefinite  sentence;  this  responsibility  has 
been  wisely  assumed  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
indication  of  legislative  confidence  in  the  principle  and  applica- 
tion of  the  law. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  new  Board  of  Parole  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Governor  with  its  recommendations  on  all  applica- 
tions for  pardon  referred  to  it  by  him.  Governor  Hughes 
has  already  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  in  a  number  of 
cases.     The  investigations  made  by  this  Board  under  such  applica- 
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tions  ought  to  relieve  the  Executive  of  much  time  and  importunity. 
We  may  expect  that  eventually  the  exercise  by  the  Governor  of 
the  pardoning  power  will.be  reserved  wholly  for  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  some  miscarriage  of  justice  or  in  which  new  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  to  light  which  doubtless  would  have  modi- 
fied the  verdict  of  the  jury;  while  the  parole  principle  will  be 
applied  to  all  cases  of  offenders  properly  convicted.  Conditional 
release  seems  to  be  the  only  rational  way  of  dealing  with  all 
offenders  for  whom  a  corrective  period  of  imprisonment  is  neces- 
sary. No  absolute  discharge  should  be  granted  unless  the  prisoner 
has  demonstrated  by  his  conduct  on  parole  that  it  is  sate  to  release 
him  without  further  supervision.  While  the  parole  system  thus 
affords  a  safeguard  for  society,  the  conditions  which  it  imposes  on 
the  prisoner  of  having  assured  work  and  shelter  before  his  parole 
is  granted,  so  far  from  being  onerous,  furnish  the  best  and  easiest 
means  of  re-establishing  him  in  society. 

New  Site  fob  a  State  Prison. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  Commission  on  New  Prisons,  after  an 
examination  of  the  most  available  of  the  ninety-seven  sites  offered 
for  the  location  of  a  new  prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing, 
unanimously  decided  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  600  acres  of 
the  Lambert  estate  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river 
forty-two  miles  from  New  York. 

This  tract  includes*  the  east  slope  of  Bear  mountain,  and  also 
Highland  lake,  assuring  an  abundant  water  supply.  The  site  has 
2,750  feet  of  frontage  on  the  Hudson  river.  Facilities  for  trans- 
portation by  water,  as  well  as  by  the  West  Shore  railroad,  are 
thus  secured.  It  is  well  wooded  and  contains  an  abundance  of 
rock  valuable  for  road  or  building  purposes.  The  Governor  and 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  have  approved  this  site,  and 
when  the  Attorney-General  has  completed  the  search  of  title  the 
purchase  -will  be  concluded.  A  year  ago  the  Commission  was 
offered  this  property  comprising  a  thousand  acres  of  land  for  $75,- 
000.  Had  not  the  Legislature  limited  the  Commission  to  the 
purchase  of  500  acres  the  entire  tract  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  price  which  the  Commission  was  obliged  to  pay  for  half  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  price  paid  was  very  reasonable  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  on  the  Hudson. 
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About  thirty  acres  will  be  needed  for  the  prison  buildings  and 
yard  property  inclosed.  The  rest  can  be  utilized  as  a  State 
park,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  who  are  nearing  their  period 
of  parole  may  properly  be  employed  in  the  work  of  forestry.  This 
site  has  the  advantage  of  being  completely  isolated  from  any  set- 
tled community,  while  it  is  but  twelve  miles  further  from  New 
York  than,  Sing  Sing. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  prison  in  a  sa- 
lubrious and  secluded  spot,  while  convenient  for  transportation, 
the  purchase  of  this  property  by  the  State  will  doubtless  insure 
the  preservation  of  Bear  mountain,  a  fine  scenic  point  in  the 
Highlands,  which  has  threatened  to  become  a  prey  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  quarrymen. 

Reorganization  o^  Oma  Present  System. 
From  time  to  time  during  several  years  past  this  Association 
has  called  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  need  of 
a  general  reorganization  of  the  prison  system  of  the  State.  The 
time  now  seems  ripe  to  undertake  it.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  reor- 
ganization and  as  to  the  main  lines  along  which  it  should  be  car- 
ried- No  single  organization  in  the  State  includes  so  many  rep- 
resentatives of  charitable  societies,  so  many  practical  and 
responsible  workers  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and  penologj'  as 
the  New  York  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  successive  committees  appointed  by  that  body  to 
study  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  have  described  existing  con- 
ditions, and  with  remarkable  unanimity  have  pointed  out  the 
remedies  for  them.  These  general  recommendations,  however, 
produce  little  result  unless  they  are  focused  into  projected  laws 
and  brought  directly  before  the  Legislature  for  consideration  and 
action.  While  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  give  sym^etrj-, 
uniformity,  and  greater  efficiency  to  our  present  system  need  not 
be  pointed  out  in  detail  and  laws  drafted  through  which  they 
may  be  realized.  For  this  purpose  a  bill  is  now  before  your 
honorable  body,  authorizing  and  directing  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  State 
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workhouses  and  a  State  reformatory  for  misdemeanants,  as  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  county  penit^itiaries,  and.  such 
amendments  to  the  law  as  may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
sentencing  and  commitment  of  prisoners.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
this  investigation  will  lead  to  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  which  by  successive  stages  may  end  in  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  prison  system,  and  the  eventual  assumption  by  the 
State  of  the  control  which  is  now  vested  in  the  counties. 

Pbison  Labob. 

Such  State  control  is  the  only  possible  way  of  relieving  to  some 
extent,  though  it  may  not  wholly  cure,  the  deplorable  prison  idle- 
ness which  now  prevails  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  under  county 
control  in  the  State  of  New*  York.  This  idleness  is  due  to  the 
unfortunate  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forf)idding  the  sale 
of  prison-made  goods  in  the  open  market.  The  experience  of 
New  York  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  any  State 
proposing  to  adopt  this  policy  of  restriction. 

The  amount  of  idleness  in  1906  in  county  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries was  computed  to  be  over  400,000  days.  The  keeping  of 
so  large  a  body  of  men  in  idleness  tends  to  make  prisoners  into 
confirmed  idlers  and  criminals.  It  is  the  State  of  New  York 
which  is  responsible  for  keeping  these  prisoners  in  idleness.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  free  laborer  to  assume  that  he  demands  such  a 
cruel  policy.  It  is  unjust  to  the  taxpayer  who  is  required  to 
support  this  vast  army  of  idle  men,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  pris- 
oner who  is  sentenced  to  enforced  idleness. 

Much  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
by  making  mandatory  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  repair 
and  construction  of  all  penal  institutions. 

In  Chicago  the  new  cell  block,  bam,  and  other  buildings  for 
the  House  of  Correction  have  been  built  entirely  by  prison  labor, 
mostly  by  short  term  men.  The  great  United  States  prison  at 
Leavorworth  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
priiooera  without  previous  training  in  building.  Excellent  work 
has  dso  been  done  at  the  Elmira  Keformatory  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  State  of  New  York  pays  over  $100,000  a  year  for 
the  rapport  of  felons  in  penitentiaries  over  whom  it  has  no  con- 
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troL  This  amount  paid  by  the  State  annually  for  men  who  are 
idle  in  the  penitentiaries  would  suffice  to  pay  in  twenty  years 
the  entire  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  for  the  new  State  prison 
to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing.  The  law  should  forbid  the  giv- 
ing  out  of  contracts  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  penal  in- 
stitutions, except  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  material,  and  for- 
bid the  employment  of  outside  labor  unless  the  State  Commission, 
of  Prisons  certifies  that  prison  labor  is  not  available. 

Seobeoation  op  Habitual  Offendbbs. 

With  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  the  Women's  Prison  As- 
sociation has  urged  for  the  last  three  years  the  establishment  of  a 
State  farm  for  women  misdemeanants  and  has  supported  the  ap- 
peal with  a  large  array  of  facts.  That  association  has  pointed 
out  that  "  there  are  fully  800  women  in  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York  and  1,000  in  the  entire  State  whose  records  of  offenses  ex- 
tend over  periods  varying  from  five  to  twenty  years  and  who  are 
known  to  have  been  arrested  from  20  to  200  times.  *  *  *^ 
In  1903,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  1,483  sentences  were  im- 
posed on  103  individual  women."  These  facts  show  the  futility 
of  present  methods  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  offenders.  The 
bill  prepared  by  the  Women's  Prison  Association  has  already^ 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

This  experiment  will  be  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, for  it  is  the  expression  of  a  conviction  which  is  gaining- 
ground  among  all  who  have  to  deal  with  persistent  offenders  of 
either  sex  that  the  only  rational  way  to  deal  with  habitual  offenders 
of  any  dass  is  to  segregate  them  in  a  farm  or  industrial  colony 
under  an  indeterminate  sentence  for  a  prolonged  period.  New 
York  has  passed  a  law  providing  imprisonment  for  habitual  fel- 
ons. Another  progressive  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial colonies  for  the  large  number  of  male  misdemeanants 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  vagrant  class. 

Special  treatment  under  an  indeterminate  sentence  is  needed 
also  for  the  army  of  habitual  drunkards  for  whose  permanent  cure 
the  short  sentence  and  orckinary  prison  conditions  are  wholly 
ineffectual. 
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Raising  the  Moral  Tons  of  Our  Prisons. 

Much  has  been  done  to  raise  the  physical  standard  of  construc- 
tion and  sanitation  in  oUr  prisons.  Cruel  punishments  are  for- 
bidden, a  more  humane  discipline  generally  prevails,  but  the 
reformation  of  our  prison  system  must  go  f urtfher.  What  is  most 
of  all  needed  is  the  effective  application  of  moral  forces  in  pris- 
ons. Moral  forces  are  more  or  less  complex.  The  forces  which 
make  for  cleanliness,  for  industry,  which  develop  self-respect  for 
others,  courtesy,  friendliness,  hope^  and  will-power,  are  all  moral 
in  their  agency  and  result,  and,  together  with  the  oflSces  of  religion, 
need  to  be  invoked  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  Too 
many  of  our  penal  institutions  are  simply  reservoirs  of  social 
sewage,  where  little  is  done  to  filter  and  purify  the  contents.  The 
prison  atmosphere  is  often  one  of  depression ;  constraint  is  physi- 
cal rather  than  moral.  Prisoners  have  testified  that  the  lack  of 
material  comforts  in  prison  affected  them  far  less  than  the  lack 
of  moral  impulse  and  inspiration.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
character  of  the  guards  and  keepers.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  prisoner  will  be  helped  much  in  his  obedience  to  prison  rules 
or  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  society  when  he  finds  certain 
oflicers  ready  for  a  small  consideration  to  violate  the  rules  of  the 
prison  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  cannot  have  respect  for 
guards  and  keepers  who  through  bribery  and  corruption  are  law- 
breakers like  themselves.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  standard 
of  character  and  influence  represented  by  the  wardens  of  the 
country  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  but  no  warden  can  be 
successful  with  a  body  of  disloyal  guards  selling  privileges  to 
prisoners.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  prisoners  in  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions have  gained  much  more  inspiration  toward  right  con- 
duct from  some  of  their  fellow  prisoners  appointed  as  school 
teachers  than  they  have  from  the  body  of  guards  who  control 
their  physical  movements.  There  is  no  more  important  prob- 
lem than  that  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  guards  in  our  prisons. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  prisoners  has  been  of  immense 
benefit,  and  the  introduction  of  lectures  in  addition  to  regular 
religious  services  has  brought  into  many  prisons  healthful  moral 
and  intellectual  impulses.  The  possibilities  in  this  field  are  far 
from  being  exhausted. 
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The  Punishment  op  the  Family. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  next 
International  Prison  Congress  is  how  to  correct  the  offender  with- 
out placing  too  great  an  economic  burden  upon  the  family.  Such 
a  burden  is  imposed  when  the  breadwinner  is  withdrawn  from 
the  family.  The  hardships  which  ensue  are  sometimes  acute  and 
pitiable.  This  Association  is  frequently  called  upon  to  relieve  by 
private  charity  the  destitution  created  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  husband,  father,  or  son.  Attention  is  called  to  a  special  paper 
on  this  subject  submitted  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

The  methods  of  relief  possible  under  our  system  are,  first,  the 
substitution  of  probation  for  imprisonment  whenever  possible; 
secondly,  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  by  judicious 
application  of  parole  laws;  and,  thirdly,  the  assignment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  the  support  of  his  family. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  probation  that  industrious 
offenders  are  not  taken  out  of  employment,  nor  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  family  disturbed,  except  when  a  fine  is  imposed ;  and 
this  under  the  probation  law  may  be  paid  in  installments.  Like- 
wise, the  release  of  the  prisoner  on  parole  means  the  difference 
between  destitution  and  self-support  in  many  a  family. 

Where  imprisonment  is  necessary,  the  only  remey  for  the  des- 
titution of  the  family  is  either  through  public  or  private  charity 
or  by  assigning  a  share  of  the  prisoner's  earnings  to  the  family's 
support.  Here  the  advantage  of  having  the  prisoners  employed 
at  some  form  of  productive  and-  remunerative  labor  at  once  ap- 
pears. Unless  the  prisoner  earns  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in 
prison,  and  something  additional,  any  appropriation  made  by  the 
State  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  prisoners  must  be  made 
from  other  revenues.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  as  it  is 
demonstrated  in  other  states,  to  conduct  a  system  of  productive 
labor  so  as  to  educate  and  improve  the  prisoner,  pay  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  by  the  State  and  leave  a  balance  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  this  seems  the  moral 
and  logical  solution  of  a  diflScult  question.  It  is  no  rational 
answer  to  this  proposition  to  say  that  the  prisoner  thus  em- 
ployed competes  with  free  laborers.  If  the  prisoner  is  placed 
on  probation,  he  is  a  competitor;  if  he  goes  to  work  while  on 
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parole,  he  is  likewise  a  competitor;  and  he  would  be  not  more  a 
competitor  if,  under  proper  regulation,  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings were  available  for  his  family  from  his  labor  in  prison. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  great 
need  for  the  application  of  some  such  law,  particularly  perti- 
nent and  valuable  in  the  case  of  wife  deserters,  should  be  prac- 
tically powerless  to  apply  the  simple  and  natural  remedy  by 
reason  of  the  disorganization  of  its  prison  industries.  For  the 
last  ten  years,  the  maintenance  of  the  prison  system  has  been  a 
severe  burden  to  the  taxpayer  because  of  the  enforced  idleness  of 
prisoners,  but  now  the  burden  falls  still  more  heavily  upon  in- 
nocent and  destitute  mothers  and  children. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
advanced  in  the  Union.  It  ill  comports,  however,  with  its 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  humanity  that  it  should  keep 
every  year  thousands  of  prisoners  in  idleness  and  impose  a 
grievous  burden  on  the  family  as  well  as  upon  the  prisoner  and 
upon  the  public. 

EUGENE  SMITH,         ^^^^ 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

The  creation  of  the  o&ce  of  corresponding  secretary  at  the 
very  heginning  of  the  organization  of  this  Association  was  an 
indication  that  it  sought  to  establish  relations  with  the  friends 
of  prison  reform  in  other  States  and  other  lands.  The  result  in 
this  more  than  sixty  years  has  been  that  the  Association  has 
availed  itself  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  representative 
leaders  in  criminal  law,  prison  administration,  and  every  branch 
of  modem  penology.  Such  leaders  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
ivorld.  Associations  for  prison  reform  have  multiplied  anJ  fra- 
ternal exchange  has  been  established  between  them.  The  corre- 
sponding secretary,  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  takes  occasion 
to  acknowledge  herewith  the  generosity  of  friends  at  home  and 
abroad  in  furnishing  information  concerning  movements  in  their 
own  States  and  countries,  and  in  sending  publications  which  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  library. 

KXCHANGB   OF    EXPERIENCE   AND   INFORMATION. 

Perhaps  the  best  practical  way  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
such  help  is  to  render  similar  aid  to  those  who  call  upon  us 
for  similar  information.  Our  letter-books  show  how  widely  ex- 
tended geographically  are  the  relations  of  the  Association.  It  is 
swnetimes  necessary  for  us  to  send  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
for  special  information ;  and  our  mail  for  the  year  shows,  what 
18  equally  welcome,  that  a  large  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  frequently  sending  to  us  for  information,  both  local  and 
general.  This  correspondence  during  the  last  year  has  extended 
over  nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  southern  States  and  to  all 
the  principal  countries  in  Europe.  Information  sent  to  foreign 
lands  has  related  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  children's  courts 
and  the  probation  system  for  adults  as  well  as  for  minors  in 
the  United  States;  also  with  reference  to  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  the  reformatory  system.  Interest  abroad  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  the  application  and  development  of  the  idea 
of  children's  courts.  Already  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  the  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  English  and  continental  law. 
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The  Indetebminate  Sentence 
A  brief  monograph  by  the  corresponding  secretary  on  the  in- 
determinate sentence  has  been  translated  into  Gterman  by  Dr.  Ag- 
nes Geering,  entitled  "  Zu  Gunsten  des  unbestimmten  Straf- 
urteils,"  and  published  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Eriminalanthropologie 
imd  Kriminalistik,  edited  by  Professor  Hans  Gross  in  Graz,  vol. 
80,  published  by  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  Leipzig,  Germany.  Among 
the  notable  and  more  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  on 
the  indeterminate  sentence  in  this  country  must  be  included 
the  striking  article  on  "A  Court  of  Behabilitation,"  by  Roland 
Molineux.  This  article,  originally  published  in  ^'  Charities,"  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  comments  in 
the  daily  press  and  also  legal  journals.  With  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Molineux  we  have  reproduced  it  in  this  report. 

A  TouB  IN  THE  West. 
Turning  attention  more  specifically  to  our  own  country,  the 
interest  of  the  corresponding  secretary  has  been  enlisted  in  vari- 
ous efforts  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  other  States.  In 
December,  during  holiday  week,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  the  American  Sociological  Society,  and 
other  afiiliated  organizations  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  read  a  paper 
on  **  Legal  Obstacles  to  the  Reformation  of  Prisoners,"  which  is 
reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of  that  association  in  this  report. 

CHICAGO   INSTITUTIONS. 

From  Madison  I  went  to  Chicago,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
City  Club  made  an  inspection  of  several  of  the  police  stations 
and  also  of  the  Cook  County  Jail.  I  met  in  conference  a  com- 
mittee of  the  magistrates,  and  addressed  the  City  Club  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  Judge  Mack,  concerning  conditions  in 
Chicago,  where  an  effort,  is  being  made  to  establish  a  central  po- 
lice station  and  municipal  court  building.  The  writer  was  much 
impressed  with  the  remarkable  success  of  the  new  municipal  court 
of  Chicago. 

The  new  juvenile  court  building  has  grown  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  work  of  that  city,  and  has  been  planned  and  equipped 
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to  meet  its  exigencies.  It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  how  a 
new  idea  expressed  in  the  juvenile  court  will  require  new  physical 
means  for  its  expression.  The  John  Worthy  Home,  which  has 
been  used  to  commit  boys  from  the  children's  court,  needs  more 
ground  and  a  better  rural  environment,  and  doubtless  this  will  be 
secured  in  time.  It  is  too  close  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
rests  as  it  were  under  the  traditional  shadow  of  that  institution. 
A  new  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  infused  into  the  House 
of  Correction  by  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  it  has 
broken  away  largely  from  the  old  mechanical  routine  and  method. 
The  same  spirit  which  Mr.  WJiitman  awakened  in  the  jail  when 
be  was  there  he  has  breathed  into  this  institution.  He  could  not 
change  the  character  of  the  commitments  which  are  made  to  it; 
that  depends  upon  the  law  and  the  court ;  but  he  has  given  a  new 
emphasis  to  the  word  "  correction."  Backed  up  by  his  board  of 
managers,  he  believes  in  the  gospel  of  work,  and  it  has  a  fine 
illustration  in  the  institution.  The  new  cell  block  for  women  has 
been  built  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details, 
by  prisoners,  at  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  cost  required  to 
build  it  by  outside  labor.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  plain,  durable, 
comfortable,  sanitary,  but  unpretentious  prison  building,  without 
luxurious  equipment,  but  flooded  with  sunlight  and  fitted  with 
every  sanitary  appliance.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  build- 
ing this  prison  they  have  broken  away  from  the  conventional 
external  corridor,  and  have  adopted  a  spacious  central  corridor 
with  a  window  in  every  cell,  looking  out  upon  the  yard. 

Ihiring  my  visit  there  was  also  in  process  of  erection  a  new 
bam,  the  plans  for  which  were  drawn  by  an  inmate  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  bricks  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  cell  block,  were 
all  made  as  well  as  laid  up  by  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners  are 
also  extensively  employed  in  digging  in  the  vast  pits  and  pre- 
paring material  for  the  city  roads  and  for  other  purposes. 

United  States  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth. 
From  Chicago  I  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  not  only  to  see 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  United 
States  Penitentiary,  but  also  to  avail  myself  of  the  wide  experi- 
ence and  suggestion  of  Maj.  R.  W.  McClaughry,  the  warden  of 
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that  institution.  As  in  previous  visits  to  Leavenworth,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  work  done  by  prisoners  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  imposing  building.  While  a  great  saving  in  expense 
has  resulted  from  the  utilization  of  prison  labor,  a  still  greater 
gain,  both  to  society  and  to  the  prisoner,  is  the  educational  result 
of  teaching  prisoners  productive  labor  in  a  variety  of  trades  of 
practical  use  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

Oklahoma. 

From  Leavenworth  I  went  directly  to  Guthrie,  the  capital  of 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  Stimulated  by  Mr.  Molineux's 
article  on  "  The  Court  of  Rehabilitation,''  alluded  to  above,  the 
director  of  charities  and  correction,  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  had  the 
laudable  ambition  on  entering  upon  her  duties  to  put  Oklahoma 
in  the  forefront  of  the  States  in  the  organization  of  its  system  of 
corrections  and  charities.  The  opportunity  for  new  legislation 
and  for  new  work  was  indeed  fascinating.  Here  was  a  new  State 
just  emerging  from  its  territorial  period  into  the  constitutional 
autonomy  of  an  independent  State  of  the  Union.  It  started  on 
its  new  career  with  a  new  freedom  and  a  new  opportunity.  It 
was  not  hampered  by  its  own  traditions,  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
hamper  it  with  the  traditions  of  other  States.  It  started  with  a 
clean  page;  its  Legislature  had  just  been  organized;  it  was  look- 
ing courageously  toward  the  future  rather  than  toward  the  past. 

As  a  result  of  the  warm  invitation  of  Miss  Barnard,  and  with 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  president  and  oflBcers  of  this  Association, 
I  undertook  to  present  to  the  legislators  of  Oklahoma  some  of  the 
results  of  our  experience  in  the  East  concerning  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  The  warm  reception  extended  to  me  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
on  Monday  evening,  January  6th,  and  the  equally  generous  re- 
ception given  to  an  address  before  the  Senate  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  7th,  were  proofs  that  the  invitations  extended  by  these 
bodies  to  address  them  were  not  of  a  perfunctory  character.  In 
subsequent  conferences  with  legislative  committees  of  both  cham- 
bers I  was  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  vigorous  interest 
of  their  members  in  the  responsible  task  they  have  assumed  of 
shaping  new  legislation  for  a  new  State. 
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To  the  writer  it  seemed  that  the  most  important  things  for 
Oklahoma  to  achieve  on  the  threshold  of  its  new  political  life  were 
the  estahlishment  of  a  children's  court,  a  probation  system  for 
adults,  a  State  reformatory  to  include  both  misdemeanants  and 
felons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  county  system  of  jail  control  inherited  from  the  territory, 
r^Iacing  it  by  State  control. 

A  bill  establishing  children's  ^courts  was  drawn  by  Judge 
Lindsey  of  Denver,  Col.  Bills  relating  to  a  probation  system  and 
also  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  reformatory  were  drawn  by 
the  writer.  Beyond  this  it  was  su^ested  that,  until  such  time  as 
Oklahoma  is  ready  to  build  a  State  penitentiary,  her  prisoners 
°i^y>  Tt>y  some  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
Washington,  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  these  and  other  measures, 
such  as  the  child  labor  bill,  could  pass  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Most  of  them  were  well  advanced,  however,  and 
though  they  did  not  reach  final  passage  there  was  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  bringing  them  into  the  arena  of  discussion.  It  some- 
times takes  years  of  agitation  in  older  States  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  are  eventually  recognized  as  truly 
beneficent.  Our  friends  in  Oklahoma  must  be  patient  and  wait 
for  the  process  of  education  to  convince  the  majority  of  legislators 
of  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the  new  measures  proposed.  By  a 
majority  of  several  thousand  ahead  of  the  vote  cast  for  Governor, 
Miss  Barnard  was  elected  commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. She  brings  to  her  work  deep  and  sympathetic  interest, 
r^narkable  energy,  and  a  progressive  spirit.  She  is  seeking  to 
put  Oklahoma  to  the  front,  ^nd  leaders  of  philanthropy  in  many 
of  the  States  have  been  helping  her  with  suggestion  and  advice, 
the  fniit  of  long  experience.  The  Sage  fund,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  co-operated  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  several  visitors  to  Oklahoma,  including  those  of  your 
corresponding  secretary. 
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Cleveland  Cokbectional  Institution. 

Ketuming  from  Oklahoma  I  availed  myself  of  the  kindly  invi- 
tation to  stop  over  in  Cleveland  and  see  the  plans  of  the  Munici- 
pal Work  House  of  that  city.  Under  the  eflFective  leadership  of 
Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley,  Cleveland  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
rational  experiment.  Instead  of  following  the  archaic  idea  that 
city  institutions  shall  be  crowded  together  in  a  part  of  the  city 
valuable  for  business  purposes,  but  partaking  themselves  of  the 
character  of  the  slums,  the  city  has  bought  about  two  thousand 
acres  of  meadow  and  forest  a  few  miles  out  upon  which  to  estab- 
lish the  Cleveland  Farm  Colony.  This  farm  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts.  A  good  quarry  furnishes  all  the  stone  required; 
prisoners  are  crushing  it  and  spreading  it  on  the  road.  Five 
hundred  acres  will  be  assigned  to  the  city  cemetery,  and  prisoners 
will  care  for  the  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  lawns.  Seventy  acres 
of  wood  will  be  kept  under  the  care  of  a  professional  forester. 
The  prisoners  are  to  be  worked  in  orchard,  vineyards,  and  great 
vegetable  gardens,  to  supply  the  police  and  fire  departments  with 
hay  and  grain,  and  the  hospitals  with  fruits,  vegetables,  butter, 
poultry,  and  eggs.  There  are  now  eighty  persons  on  the  farm. 
There  are  three  classes  of  prisoners  —  trusties,  semi-trusties,  and 
men  with  bad  records  who  need  to  be  locked  up. 

A  large  number  of  men  are  released  on  parole.  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  were  released  during  the  first  two  years  as 
against  eighty-four  during  the  previous  administration.  "Xot 
more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  parole  men  have  come  back. 

The  selection  of  this  farm,  the  reorganization  of  the  prisoners, 
the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  parole  system,  the  greater  freedom 
in  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  healthful  out-of-door  labor, 
are  all  the  outgrowth  of  a  new  and  enlightened  spirit  which  is 
no  less  scientific  because  it  is  more  humane.  The  Cleveland  Farm 
Colony  is  no  longer  an  experiment;  it  has  pointed  out  a  way 
which  can  be  profitably  followed  by  many  other  cities. 

Maryland   Prison    Conference. 
January  16th  and  17th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  and 
also  of  addressing  the  conference  held  under  the  auspice.^  of  the 
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Maryland  Prison  Association  at  Baltimore.  Several  prominent 
leaders  and  oflScials  from  other  States  were  present,  among 
them  Z.  R.  Brockway,  F.  H.  Wines,  and  Cornelius  V.  Collins, 
all  of  whom  delivered  addresses.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
J.  Harry  Trego  and  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Stutsman,  this 
old  society  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  developed  fresh  public 
interest.  It  is  not  only  calling  attention  to  the  physical  condition 
of  jails  and  penal  institutions  in  the  State,  but  is  giving  attention 
to  the  study  of  fundamental  problems  and  principles  of  penology. 
Though  the  Maryland  Commission  appointed  under  legislative 
act  did  not  report  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  yet  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  at  this  conference  has  awakened  new 
public  interest  and  brought  practical  workers  more  nearly  into 

accord. 

Otheb  Addresses. 

The  corresponding  secretary  also  addressed  the  Delta  Phi  Club 
of  Xew  York,  a  club  of  lawyers,  on  *  The  Reformation  of  the 
Criminal,"  and  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  Brooklyn  on  various  aspects 
of  our  criminal  law;  the  People's  Forum  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Conference,  both  on  the  important  subject  of 
"How  to  correct  the  prisoner  without  laying  too  much  of  a 
burden  upon  the  family.''  I  represented  the  Association  at  the 
Xew  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
November  14  and  15,  1907,  and  also  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Richmond  in  May,  1908,  and  the 
meeting,  of  the  Liberal  Immigration  League  in  New  York.  I 
also  addressed  the  students  at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  spoke  on  Simday  mornings  first  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Temple  Beth-El,  kindly  invited  by  Rabbi 
Schulman,  and  in  January  spoke  with  ex-Attorney-General  Mayer 
before  the  Free  Synagogue  through  the  hospitality  of  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise.  The  Social  Service  Department  of  this  Syna- 
gogue under  Dr.  Goldstein  is  taking  under  its  surveillance  young 
Jewish  offenders  placed  on  probation. 

By  request  I  have  written  the  article  on  penology  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  contributed  a  brief 
aecoimt  of  the  work  of  the  Prison  Association  for  the  Inter- 
national   Year    Book    and    also   made   contributions    to    various 
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periodicals  on  penological  qiieetions.  Akin  to  this  educational 
work  are  the  ten  lectures  on  penology  given  before  the  School  of 
Philanthropy,  which  is  becoming  a  source  of  supply  for  in- 
telligent trained  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of 
philanthropy, 

Fbdsbal  Legislation. 

A  number  of  visits  to  Washington  were  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  federal  legislation.  Most  important  has  been  the  draft- 
ing of  the  United  States  parole  bill  with  the  valuable  assistanoe 
of  the  law  committee  of  the  Association.  This  bill  is  now  before 
a  sub-committee  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  which  Judge 
Foster  is  chairman*  The  bill  is  imder  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  There  is  great  need  of  such  a  parole  bill. 
The  federal  prison  laws  are  in  this  respect  far  behind  many  of 
those  in  the  States,  and  prisoners  fail  to  get  the  incentive  which 
comes  from  good  parole  laws. 

Another  bill  with  reference  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  pre- 
sented so  many  difficulties  that  oun  law  committee  reported 
against  it,  and  your  corresponding  secretary  likewise,  as  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Liberal  Immigration 
League. 

CHILDREN   IN   QUEENS   COUNTY. 

An  investigation  of  conditions  at  the  Queens  county  jail 
showed  that  a  large  number  of  children  were  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  the  sheriff  to  be  taken  to  and  from  court,  and  also  to  be 
committed  to  institutions  for  children.  After  presenting  'the  mat- 
ter to  the  sheriff  and  also  to  Mr.  H.  K.  Preston,  superintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  the  society  instead  of  the  sheriff  shall 
handle  such  cases  in  the  future. 

THE  SOCIAL-ETHICAL  LEAGUE. 

The  corresponding  secretary  has  represented  the  association  in 
the  organization  of  the  Social-Ethical  League,  a  new  federation 
of  churches  and  of  charitable,  educational,  and  civic  organizations 
in  Greater  New  York,  for  the  discussion  and  promotion  of  the 
aims  and  objects  which  they  hold  in  common. 
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sitting  on  the  bench. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  the  layman  to  view  the  procedure  of  the 
court  from  the  audience  room,  and  sometimes  from  the  jury;  it 
is  more  difficult  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  judge.  By 
the  kind  invitation  of  Judge  Foster,  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, the  corresponding  secretary  spent  several  hours  on  the  bench 
following  the  course  and  disposition  of  a  number  of  cases  and 
discussing  them  with  the  judge.  One  gets  a  new  impression  thus 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  judge  when  called  upon  to  sentence 
offenders.  The  probation  law  gives  to  the  judge,  however,  a  new 
resource  and  opportunity  in  the  disposition  of  many  cases;  and 
the  history  of  the  court,  not  only  for  that  day,  but  for  several 
years  past,  shows  how  largely  Judge  Foster  has  availed  himself  of 
this  law,  «nd  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed.  Wherever 
the  probation  law  is  well  applied  and  well  administered  it  soon 
justifies  itself. 

BEGULATION  OF  THE  LIQUOB  TEAFFIC. 

During  last  spring,  in  connection  with  my  work  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States  on  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, I  made  a  study  to  some  extent  of  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  This 
shows  that  the  subject  of  social  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
•  has  developed  great  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in 
several  foreign  countries.  The  right  of  society  to  protect  itself 
against  drugs  and  spirits  which  are  dangerous  to  the  individual 
and  to  social  order  is  now  practically  conceded,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  method  and  extent.  It  is  evident  that  hand  in  hand 
with  such  regulation  and  repression  must  go  educational  efforts 
and  positive  measures  for  providing  substitutes  for  the  attrac- 
tions which  frequently  enliven  the  saloon. 

ACCESSIONS   TO   THE   LIBBABY. 

During  the  last  year  valuable  accessions  have  been  made  to  the 
library  of  books  and  periodicals  of  current  interest  and  import- 
ance in  English,  French,  Gterman,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
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During  the  writer's  visit  to  Spain  in  1907,  his  interest  wa& 
awakened  in  the  work  of  Dona  Concepcion  Arenal,  to  whom  a 
monument  is  now  being  erected  in  Spain.  The  fine  work  of  this 
lady  has  been  recognized  in  the  principal  European  countries,. 
United  States,  and  South  America.  She  was  an  earnest  pioneer 
in  prison  reform  and  in  educational  and  charitable  work  in  Spain^ 
The  Association  is,  therefore,  to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  as 
a  gift  from  her  son  of  a  complete  edition  of  her  works,  in  Spanish,, 
in  twenty-three  volumes.  They  constitute  a  mine  of  information 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  students  and  workers  in  the  field 
of  charity  and  prison  reform, 

CUE  PROBATION  WOBK. 

The  Prison  Association  has  for  many  years  maintained  an 
agent,  Mr.  D.  E.  Kimball,  at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,, 
whose  probation  work  is  now  recognized  as  of  the  greatest  value 
by  the  judges  of  the  court.  Daily  attendance  at  the  court  is  fol- 
lowed by  personal  investigation  of  cases  committed  to  him  by  the 
judges.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  branches  of  our 
work.  The  time  will  come  when  this  work  should  be  taken  up 
and  continued  by  oflScers  in  this  court  paid  by  public  funds ;  but 
until  such  provision  is  made  we  must  depend  upon  our  subscrib- 
ers to  support  this  highly  important  work. 

SAMUEL  J.  BAKEOWS, 

Corresponding  Secretary^ 
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FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OUR  PROBATION  OFFICER. 

"a  faib  exchange"  was  bobbery. 

A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  but 
a  few  months,  was  employed  as  an  attendant  in  one  of  the  palatial 
baths  uptown;  he  was  willing  and  attentive  to  his  duties,  and 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers.  Under  the  rules, 
employees  had  to  pay  for  anything  broken  or  destroyed,  and  this 
young  man  broke  a  tumbler,  the  price  of  which  was  taken  from 
his  wages.  He  resolved,  as  he  put  it,  '*  to  get  square,''  so  he  took 
a  quantity  of  the  finest  linen  to  his  home  and  secreted  it,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it.  His  arrest  followed  and 
for  many  weeks  he  was  locked  up  in  the  Tombs  waiting  trial. 
When  the  case  was  brought  into  court  he  told  where  the  goods 
were  hidden,  and  they  were  found  intact.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  he  was  about  to  be  married  and  the  young  woman  inter- 
ceded for  him  with  the  judge. 

On  my  recommendation  he  was  released  on  probation,  and  he 
is  now  working  for  the  firm  that  caused  his  arrest. 

BIGAMY    CASES. 

Bigamy  is  not  usually  included  in  the  list  of  crimes  for  which 
probation  is  regarded  as  a  remedy,  but  Judge  Foster  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Court  has,  on  my  recommendation,  applied  it  in 
three  cases,  two  of  which  have  proved  that  it  is  a  good  way  to 
dispose  of  them.  In  one  case  a  bond  was  exacted  from  the  man 
to  support  the  children  by  his  legal  marriage.  The  wife,  refus- 
ing any  help  from  him,  had  instituted  proceedings  for  a  divorce; 
another  bond  was  exacted  compelling  him  to  support  the  second 
wife.  Both  bonds  were  given  and  the  defendant  is  now  on  pro- 
bation, bearing  the  heavy  burden  brought  on  himself  as  best  he 
can  by  hard  work,  and  neither  woman  will  live  with  him.  Ho 
seems  to  be  getting  his  punishment  as  he  goes  along. 

Another  bigamy  case  in  which  probation  was  applied  is  that  of 
a  woman  —  a  poor,  hard-working  servant  who  spoke  but  little 
English  and  married  several  men,  each  time  hoping  to  have  a 
home  she  could  call  her  own.    On  investigation  I  found  that  none 
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of  the  men  she  married  had  given  her  any  support,  and  on  my 
report  she  was  released  on  probation.  She  is  very  regular  in 
making  reports,  is  still  working  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  is  con- 
tent to  live  a  "  life  of  single  blessedness." 

The  third  is  a  case  which  shows  the  result  of  failure  to  obey 
the  court's  order  while  on  probation.  The  prisoner  was  an  ice- 
wagon  driver,  and  in  the  course  of  his  business  met  and  became 
intimate  with  a  young  servant  girl  through  delivering  ice  at  her 
employer's  house.  She  was  infatuated  with  him,  and  after  a  year 
he  married  her,  as  he  said,  *'  to  legitimatize  "  their  child,  although 
he  had  a  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  eight  years,  living 
a  short  distance  away.  The  second  one  learned  of  his  duplicity 
and  caused  his  arrest.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  interested,  his  real  wife  interceded  for  him,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  forgive  him  and  entreated  the  court  to  let  him 
go.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  case  was  one  that  called  for  such 
great  mercy,  because  of  the  child.  The  judge  gavo  the  matter 
much  thought  and  finally  released  him  on  probation,  with  orders 
to  pay  $4  a  week  to  the  support  of  the  inf ^t  of  the  woman  he 
had  wronged.  His  employer  took  him  back  again  and  for  a  few 
months  his  conduct  was  good.  Then  he  began  to  drink  and 
gamble,  and  the  wife  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  had  to  break 
up  her  eomfortable  home.  I  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  he 
knows  to-day  what  it  means  to  violate  probation,  for  he  is  serving 
five  years  in  State  prison. 

A  DEVOTED  SON. 

Frank  P ,  a  country  boy,  came  to  the  city  nine  years 

ago,  obtained  employment  in  a  business  house,  and  by  good  con- 
duct and  strict  attention  to  business,  secured  promotion  and  a 
comfortable  salary.  Each  week  it  was  his  custom  to  send  a  part 
of  his  weekly  earnings  to  his  aged  mother  in  his  country  home. 
His  father  sickened  and  died,  which  put  the  entire  burden  of  the 
mother's  support  on  the  son;  while  she  was  in  good  health  his 
income  was  suflScient  for  both.  He  visited  her  at  times,  but  she 
would  not  leave  her  old  home  and  come  to  the  city.  She  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  the  attendant  expense  was  so  great  that  the 
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son  could  not  keep  up  the  payments.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
his  troubles,  the  young  man  took  some  of  his  employer's  money, 
intending,  as  he  said,  to  return  it  to  the  cash  drawer  when  his 
mother  recovered.  She  did  not  get  well  again,  but  her  son's  crime, 
committed  for  her  sake,  had  been  discovered  and  her  much  loved 
son  was  in  the  City  Prison  awaiting  trial  for  grand  larceny. 
When  arraigned  in  court  he  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  case  was  referred  to  me  for  inves- 
tigation as  probation  officer,  and  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  his 
record.  The  mayor  of  the  town  where  he  was  born,  as  well  as 
judges  and  bank  presidents,  sent  letters  certifying  that  his  past 
had  been  blameless  and  that  he  had  always  been  respected  in  the 
community. 

His  employers,  who  made  the  charge  against  him,  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  probation  system ;  but  when  it  was  explained,  they  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  spirit  of  it  by  joining  with  his  friends  in 
asking  for  the  court's  mercy.  Friends  made  up  the  shortage  in 
the  defendant's  cash  account,  and  on  my  presenting  a  written  re- 
port certifying  to  the  truth  of  the  young  man's  story,  sentence 
was  suspended  and  the  young  fellow  was  released  on  probation  in 
the  custody  of  this  association.  The  friends  who  had  stood  by  him 
in  his  hour  of  need  procured  work  for  him  in  a  business  house, 
and  he  is  now,  as  the  judge  expressed  it,  "  serving  his  sentence 
out  of  prison  "  by  reporting  each  week  at  the  Prison  Association 
office.  He  proved  to  be  grateful  and  appreciative,  and  is  regular 
in  making  his  reports. 

HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

A  working  painter  and  decorator  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, with  money  in  the  bank  and  an  unusually  comfortable 
home,  was  found  in  the  Tombs,  after  having  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
crime  of  larceny,  waiting  sentence.  While  doing  something  in 
an  uptown  house,  he  saw  a  gold  watch  lying  on  a  dressing  table 
and  no  one  in  the  room.  An  irresistible  impulse  seized  him  to 
steal  it  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  same  night  he  was 
arrested,  and  the  stolen  property  found  on  him.  Why  he  took  it 
he  could  not  explain;  he  did  not  need  money,  and  made  no  at- 
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tempt  to  dispose  of  the  property.  He  paid  a  lawyer  $200  and 
was  locked  up  for  some  time.  I  recommended  probation  and  it 
was  granted.  He  is  now  carrying  on  his  business  and  has  learned 
that  it  is  not  only  good  policy  but  that  it  pays  to  be  honest. 

AN  OFFICIOUS  BUTLEE. 

A  young  Swede  asked  to  have  his  case  investigated,  as  he  was 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  him,  although  under  a 
misapprehension  he  had  said  he  was,  and  was  only  waiting  to  be 
sentenced.  He  had  been  employed  by  some  of  the  prominent  fam- 
ilies of  this  city  and  had  a  number  of  references  giving  him  a  high 
character  as  to  honesty  and  ability.  It  seems  that  his  employer 
went  to  Europe  and  left  on  the  table  the  silver  which  had  been 
used  at  the  last  meal,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  be  cleaned  and 
put  into  the  safe.  Fearing  that  it  might  be  stolen,  the  defendant 
secreted  it  and  the  butler  caused  his  arrest  I  caused  his  plea  of 
guilty  to  be  canceled,  and  a  jury  trial  exonerated  him. 
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OUR  PAROLE  WORE. 

Report  of  William  Henby  Spencee, 

Chief  of  the   Parole  Department  of  the  Prison   Association   of  New  York. 

On  the  twentieth  of  every  month  a  little  army  of  men,  ranging 
in  age  somewhere  between  sixteen  and  thirty,  averaging  about 
twenty-one  years,  are  paroled  to  our  oflSce  from  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory. They  are  representatives  of  about  all  the  varied  peoples  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  the  West  Indies,  North  and  South  America, 
with  an  occasional  son  of  the  Orient  In  religious  faith,  they  are 
registered  as  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Hebrews,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one-half  Catholics,  one-quarter  Protestants  and  one- 
quarter  Hebrews.  A  recent  arrival  declared  himself  "  atheist,'' 
By  far  the  most  common  crimes  for  which  they  are  sentenced  are 
grand  larceny  (including  pocketrpicking)  and  burglary,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  d^rees.  Among  other  crimes  are  the  following: 
Felonious  assault,  carrying  burglar's  tools  or  concealed  weapons, 
abduction,  receiving  stolen  goods,  arson,  violation  of  the  election 
law,  sodomy,  bigamy  and  a  solitary  case  with  us  now  of  an  attempt 
at  suicide.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  confined  at  Elmira  only 
about  thirteen  months,  the  minimum  time.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  shows  an  excellent  record  for  which  the  compensation  is  a 
speedy  parole.  Once  in  three  months  on  the  fifteenth,  there  is  a 
special  parole  of  a  few  men  denominated  "  ten-day  men."  They 
are  so  called,  because  being  entitled  by  their  good  records  to  parole, 
they  are  granted  ten  days'  liberty  to  look  for  work  in  the  city  for 
themselves, —  having  no  friends  here  to  look  for  work  for  them  in 
advance  of  their  coming.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  are 
never  returned  for  failure  to  find  work  during  this  limited  time, 
provided  they  make  strenuous  effort.  Although  comparatively 
few  in  numbers  (47  last  year)  ten-day  men  are  a  source  of  anxious 
solicitude  and  protracted  perplexity  to  the  parole  agent  who  must 
advise  and  encourage  them  in  their  desperate  effort  to  find  em- 
ployment They  are  not  required  to  divulge  all  their  secrets 
ever}'  time  they  apply  for  a  position,  for  to  tell  the  "  boss  "  that 
they  had  just  come  down  from  Elmira  would  be  almost  surely 
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fatal  to  their  prospects ;  but  if  they  may  keep  silent  in  regard  to 
their  antecedents,  they  must  speak  when  asked  for  their  references, 
and  what  can  they  say  ?  To  whom  can  they  refer  ?  How  heavily 
are  they  handicapped !  Without  friends  in  the  city,  without  refer- 
ences from  employers,  with  only  three  or  four  dollars  in  their 
pockets  to  pay  for  their  room  and  board  imtil  they  get  the  job 
they  know  not  where  to  find,  the  outlook  is  pretty  discouraging. 
Yet  I  Twust  encourage  and  I  can,  for  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
man  who  persevered  to  fail  in  the  end  to  find  some  place,  although 
I  have  known  them  to  be  four  and  even  six  weeks  in  the 
search.  But  we  have  to  help  many  of  them  with  meal  and  lodging 
tickets. 

Happily  the  regularly  paroled  constitute  the  vast  majority. 
They  come  to  positions  secured  for  them  generally  through  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  although  sometimes  secured  by  means  of 
letters  written  employers  from  the  institution.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  investigating  offers  of  work  by  us  to  assure  our- 
selves that  they  are  genuine, —  not  "  fake ''  offers  given  solely  to 
facilitate  the  boy's  release.  We  register  the  latter  as  fast  as  de- 
tected under  "  Black  List."  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  paroled  should  go  to  some  place  to  work  as  soon  as  he  comes 
•down  from  Elmira.  The  inability  to  get  work  readily  accoimts,  no 
doubtj  for  the  disproportionate  number  among  the  ten-day  men 
who  **  fall  down  "  and  are  wanted  as  delinquents  or  criminals. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  safeguards  the  weak  in  will  as  the 
steady  job.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  parole  agent  to  see  that 
the  paroled  man  not  only  goes  to  work,  but  that  he  sticks  to  his 
job.  If  he  does  this,  if  he  makes  six  regular  monthly  reports  and 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  has  faithfully  observed  the  conditions 
of  his  parole,  he  is  then  recommended  for  "  absolute  release  "  and 
passes  from  under  the  jurisdiction,  of  Elmira  Reformatory.  It 
is  a  rational  theory  that  if  a  young  man  will  work  six  months,  a 
habit  of  honest  industry  will  become  ingrained  in  his  physical 
and  moral  makeup  that  will  persist  and  control  his  conduct  for 
the  next  six  months,  and  on  and  on  till  the  months  lengthen  into 
years  and  the  boy  is  a  man  and  thoroughly  refonned.  Happily 
this  is  generally  true,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  morning  after  the  young  man's  arrival  in  the  city  he  comes 
to  our  office,  bringing  his  parole  papers,  and  is  registered  and  in- 
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Btmcted  regarding  Ms  duties  while  on  parole,  chief  of  which  are 
to  work  steadily  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  paroled  unless  granted 
permission  to  change  employers ;  to  avoid  evil  companions  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  to  keep  good  hours  and  to  make  regular 
monthly  reports  in  writing  of  his  earnings,  savings  and  general 
conduct.  Frequently  some  relative,  the  father  or  mother,  brother 
or  sister,  accompanies  the  boy  when  he  makes  his  arrival  report.  I 
recall  several  instances  of  what  you  might  call  a  standard  story 
by  a  certain  type  of  mother.  I  recognize  her  as  she  comes  with 
her  boy  and  remember  the  story  she  told  me  when  she  called  on  a 
former  occasion.    It  runs  something  like  this: 

"  My  Johnnie  is  not  a  bad  boy  at  heart,  but  he  is  not  quite 
right  at  his  head.  You  see  when  a  little  fellow,  not  quite  six 
years  old,  he  ^hurted'  himself  fearful  by  falling  down  stairs, 
and  ever  since  that  he  has  acted  queer  at  times  and  has  given  me 
a  deal  of  trouble.  He  is  not  quite  right  in  his  head,  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  that  is  why.'' 

But  the  mother  appears  to  think  Johnnie's  head  and  heart  too 
3II  right  this  advent  morning.  There  is  a  light  in  her  eye  and  the 
note  of  assurance  in  her  voice,  prophetic  of  better  days  to  come. 
And  why  should  she  not  feel  confident?  Does  not  Johnnie  tell 
her,  as  he  writes  the  superintendent  in  his  first  letter,  that  the 
**  reformatory  has  made  a  man  of  him  ?  "  Has  it  not  indeed  done 
more  than  anything  else  ever  did  for  him?  Has  it  not  taught 
him  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  ?  Has  he  not  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling  and 
writing  in  the  evening  schools?  Has  he  not  been  scrubbed  phy- 
sically in  the  bathroom  and  straightened  physically  by  the  mili- 
tary drill  and  both  scrubbed  and  straightened  morally  and  intel- 
lectually by  the  lessons  in  ethical  theory  and  practice,  in  personal 
manners,  in  business  principles  and  social  conduct,  which  he  has 
receiver!  in  Elmira  during  the  last  year?  Never  in  all  his  life 
was  Johnnie  so  clean  in  person,  in  speech,  in  habits,  and  so  alto- 
gether promising  as  now  in  his  brand  new  suit  of  clothes. 

No  wonder  the  dear  mother  is  proud  of  her  boy  and  that  her  face 
is  radiant  with  faith  and  hope  and  joy  that  her  troubles  are  over 
at  last ;  that  God's  great  blessing  so  long  prayed  for  has  descended ; 
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that  her  "  Johnnie  "  has  oome  back  to  her  redeemed  because  re- 
formed. And  despite  the  shock  after  shock  of  disappointment 
that  I  have  received,  I  cannot  help  sharing  with  that  mother  in  a 
measure  her  great  confidence.  As  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
long  line  of  young  men  standing  before  me,  I  put  away  from  my 
thought  for  the  moment  what  experience  has  taught  me:  that  some 
of  the  number  will  betray  that  trust  almost  before  the  month  has 
passed ;  that  more  will  go  astray  before  six  months  have  passed ; 
and  before  six  years  have  gone  by  there  will  be  wide  gaps  in  that 
line  made  by  men  who  are  serving  time  in  Sing  Sing  for  crimes 
that  you  would  not  believe  an  Elmira  boy  would  be  guilty  of: 
"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

Now,  the  interesting  problem  which  we  have  been  specially 
endeavoring  to  solve  during  the  last  two  years  is,  what  proportion 
of  the  young  men  paroled  from  Elmira  to  New  York  city  may  be 
truly  reckoned  as  reformed  ?  In  other  words,  we  have  been  trying 
to  answer  for  our  own  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
the  very  first  question  and  the  most  vital  one  which  the  thoughtful 
public  interested  in  reform  work  is  always  asking. 

"  HOW  DO  THE  BOYS  TUBN  OUT  ?  " 

Two  years  ago,  in  our  annual  report,  we  said  "  It  is  frequently 
stated  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  our  paroled  Elmira  men  are 
never  again  enrolled  among  criminals.  Possibly  this  per  cent,  is 
a  little  too  large.  Possibly  75  per  cent,  is  nearer  the  truth.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  need  to  know  just  what  per  cent,  of  the  reformed 
actually  is  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  reformatory  system 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  justified  by  results." 

And  justified  it  surely  is  by  results,  although  the  results  for  the 
year  1907  as  regards  the  per  cent,  of  reformed  are  not  up  to  the 
high  level  expressed  in  the  above  quotation.  Since  that  report 
was  made,  the  parole  office  of  the  Prison  Association  through  the 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  resourceful  co-operation  of  my  assistant, 
Sergeant  Grant  Williams,  has  been  as  never  before  keeping  tab  on 
the  course  of  Elmira  men,  not  simply  six  months  while  on  parole 
to  us,  but  in  a  measure  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years  after 
they  have  received  their  absolute  releases  and  have  passed  out 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reformatory.    The  result  of  this  in- 
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quiry  has  convinced  us  all  that  considerably  less  than  80  per  cent 
must  be  regarded  as  actually  reformed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
too  easily  assumed  that  the  young  men  who  reported  themselves 
at  work  for  six  months  and  who  therefore  received  their  absolute 
releases  were  practically  reformed.  Very  little  effort  was  made 
(or  could  be  made  with  the  limited  aid  for  inspection  at  command) 
to  determine  whether  these  reports  were  true  or  false^  much  less 
to  keep  track  of  the  men  after  their  six  months  had  expired.  Our 
experience  during  the  last  two  years  has  satisfied  us  that  unques- 
tionably many  Elmira  men  in  the  years  past  were  granted  absolute 
releases  for  faithful  performance  of  duties  whose  reports  were 
false  from  start  to  finish;  who  never  worked,  many  of  them,  a 
single  day  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  paroled  to  work  or 
anywhere  else;  who  gravely  presented  themselves  once  a  month 
with  a  lie  on  their  lips  and  a  lie  in  their  letters  and  went  out  of 
the  office  with  a  chuckle  of  contempt  for  the  "  guys  "  who  stamped 
their  reports  and  sent  them  up  for  the  consolation  and  edification 
of  the  superintendent  at  Elmira.  They  may  sometimes  do  that 
to-day,  but  they  attempt  it  at  their  peril. 

In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  too  easily  assumed  that  the  men 
who  received  their  absolute  releases  were  not  only  richly  entitled 
to  them,  but  that  their  names  would  probably  never  be  heard  of 
again  in  criminal  ways;  and  they  never  were  heard  of,  and  in 
many  cases  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  made  it  his  special 
business  to  hear  of  them,  to  hunt  for  their  names  in  the  court 
calendar  and  for  their  persons  with  photographs  in  hand  among 
the  crowds  confined  in  the  Tombs  and  other  prisons  in  the  city. 
Your  agent  confesses  that  he  has  been  astounded,  and  he  may  add 
deeply  pained  by  the  number  of  Elmira  men  absolutely  released 
for  good  behavior  in  the  years  past  discovered  during  the  year  by 
our  detective  under  arrest  and  awaiting  trial  in  the  jails  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan.  Of  course  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
these  men.  Our  only  object  in  making  this  laborious  search  and 
extra  registry  has  been  to  answer  with  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  truth  the  old,  old  question  "  How  do  the  Elmira  boys  turn 
out  f  ''    The  following  table  answers  for  the  year  1907 : 
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Number  of  m^i  paroled  from  Elmira 619 

Number  of  men  paroled  from  Napanoch 87 

706 

Number  of  men  granrted  absolute  releases  from  Elmira,   454 
Number  of  men  granted  absolute  releases  from  Napanoch     35 

489 


Warrants  issued  for  crime  by  Elmira 68 

Warrants  issued  for  delinquency  in  reports  by  Elmira. .   134 

202 

Warrrants  issued  by  Napanoch  for  crimes 10 

Warrants  issued  for  delinquency  in  reports  by  Napanoch     24 

34 

Number  of  men  returned  to  Elmira 53 

Number  of  men  returned  to  Napanoch 9 


Number  of  men  sentenced  to  State  prison  from  Elmira, 

new  crimes 29 

Number  of  N|apanoch  men  sentenced  to  State  prison ...       4 

33 


Number  of  Elmira  men  sentenced  to  penitentiary. ...     12 
Number  of  Napanoch  men  sentenced  to  penitentiary. .        1 


13 


Number  Elmira  men  wanted  for  or  convicted  of  crimes 

after  receiving  their  absolute  release 51 


The  men  paroled  to  us  from  the  Eastern  New  York  Reforma- 
tory at  Napanoch  were  transferred  there  from  Elmira,  and  for 
convenience  we  will  include  them  under  the  head  of  Elmira.  Per- 
haps as  a  rule  they  are  slightly  older  men.  In  several  cases,  their 
time  has  expired  during  parole,  a  fact  which  slightly  favors  the 
Napanoch  record. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  number 
paroled,  we  must  first  determine  whom  to  class  as  "  criminals.'' 
It  is  manifest  first  that  those  are  criminals  for  whom  warrants  for 
crime  were  asked  and  received.  The  total  of  this  list  is  78.  It 
is  also  manifest  that  we  should  include  men  convicted  of  crimes 
after  they  have  received  their  absolute  releases,  no  matter  how 
long  after,  so  that  we  do  not  duplicate  the  names  in  different 
years.  This  list  for  last  year  was  61.  We  ought  also  to  add  men 
on  parole  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  whom  no  Elmira  warrants 
were  issued.  Last  year  there  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  none. 
This  gives  us  78+51  known  criminals  out  of  a  total  parole  of  706 
men,  that  is,  18-27/100,  in  round  numbers  20  per  cenit. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  long  list  of  those  for  whom  warrants 
for  "delinquents"  were  issued,  amounting  to  158  in  all,  it  is 
certain  that  a  portion  of  these  should  be  classed  as  criminals. 
Some  of  these  we  discover  later  to  be  such,  and  transfer  the  record 
to  the  crime  list.  Some  of  these  men  drift  away  to  other  places 
nfear  and  remote  and  sooner  or  later  are  lodged  in  other  prisons, 
frequently  under  a  different  name  and  are  never  identified.  Some 
are  criminals  at  large.  Just  how  great  a  proportion  of  these 
ddinquents  ought  to  be  classed  as  criminals  is  a  question  which  we 
have  often  discussed.  Last  year  we  reckoned  50  per  cent  In 
the  judgment  of  my  assistants,  this  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
severity*  If  then  we  add  one-half  of  158  (the  number  of  delin- 
quents) to  129  (the  number  of  known  criminals)  we  have  208 
estimated  criminals  out  of  706  paroled  men,  that  is  almost  exactly 
30  per  cent.  If  it  be  objected  that  our  estimate  of  50  per  cent,  of 
delinquents  as  criminals  is  excessive,  we  reply  that  this  is  possibly 
true,  but  even  if  so,  this  excess  might  be  more  than  made  up  by 
oounting  the  undetected  and  v/nreported.  On  the  whole,  our  in- 
vestigations appear  to^compel  the  conclusion  that  not  80  per  cent., 
not  even  75  per  cent,  probably  not  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
Elmira  paroled  men  during  the  last  year,  should  be  classed 
among  the  reformed.  But  we  hope  for  a  somewhat  better  showing 
the  present  year.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hard  times  struck 
especially  hard  the  Elmira  boys.  Numbers  of  them  during  the 
storm  and  stress  sought  our  office  for  coimsel;  a  few  for  tempo- 
rary assistance.    As  a  rule,  the  best  of  them  have  no  surplus  of 
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moral  stamina.  They,  have  all  they  can  do  to  walk  upright  when 
work  is  plenty  and  wages  high.  How  easy  it  is  when  they  can  no 
longer  see  the  chance  to  earn  the  honest  dollar  to  drift  into  the 
company  of  those  who  tell  them  it  pays  better  to  do  crooked  work  1 
And  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  finds  the  yonng  man  nursing 
his  sores  on  a  seat  in  the  Tombs.  The  names  of  how  many  such 
are  in  our  list  of  51  we  shall  never  know^  but  that  some  are  there 
we  may  well  believe.  And  we  ought  also  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  was  unusual  activity  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  city  police.  The  hard  times  stru<^  hard  the  Elmira  man, 
both  the  man  on  parole  and  the  man  long  past  his  parole.  He  fell 
down  and  was  gathered  in.  This  we  believe  in  part  accounts  for 
the  swollen  record  of  Elmira  criminals  during  the  year  just  past 

And  may  we  not  also  infer  that  the  scandal  wave  in  the  world 
of  high  finance  had  its  effect  on  the  operators  in  the  lower  stratum 
of  society  ?  They  read  how  this  smart  crook  looted  a  railroad ; 
another  an  insurance  company;  another  a  bank  —  how  a  whole 
gang  of  men  in  the  guise  of  contractors  picked  the  city's  pockets 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  yet  were  never 
rounded  up  by  the  police.  How  can  the  Elmira  boy  help  reasoning 
that  "  Aim  fiam  "  games  and  pocket  picking  are  not  only  lucrative 
but  safe  and  respectable  if  done  on  a  grand  scale!  How  must 
their  bosoms  swell  with  ambition  to  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  petit 
larceny,  to  grand  larceny,  on  and  up  and  ever  higher  to  the 
moimtain  peaks  of  what  one  has  called  '*  glorious  larceny."  Then 
no  more  prison  vans,  but  automobiles  of  your  own,  and  still  enjoy 
your  seat  in  the  fashionable  church  and  on  the  stock  exchange 
and  your  position  in  "  society !"  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  in- 
sidiously corrupting  influence  of  the  exploits  of  the  magnificent 
crooks  upon  the  little  ones  we  have  to  deal  with  ? 

While  not  exculpating  the  small  offenders  in  the  least,  shall  we 
not  insist  on  equal  condemnation  for  these  great  criminals? 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  because  we  fail  to  reach  an  ideal  standard 
in  the  reform  of  the  inmates  of  Elmira  that  our  failure  impeaches 
the  principle  of  reform.  We  are  facing  in  the  right  tiirection. 
There  should  be  no  backward  step.  It  is  settled  as  an  axiom  in 
penology  as  in  social  ethics  that  the  best  way  to  protect  society  is 
to  reform  the  criminal,  when  this  is  possible.    It  is  simply  a  ques- 
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tion  of  ways  and  means.  Even  though  our  estimated  ratio  of  the 
reform  were  but  50  per  cent.,  as  a  Brooklyn  judge  recently  guesses 
it  to  be,  or  as  low  as  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  paroled, 
should  we  not  even  then  feel  morally  compelled  to  save  this 
smaller  fraction  if  possible?  And  how  determine  what  is  possi- 
ble without  experiment  ?  Would  you  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
try  to  reform  25  per  cent,  of  the  younger  criminals  if  your  son 
or  your  brother  were  among  the  number?  Put  yourself  in  his 
place.  Yes,  but  you  say  perhaps,  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
plundered  public  True!  Let  us  do  both.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  be  protected.  Our  first  duty  indeed  is  to  the  public,  but 
what  if  we  can  make  70  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  Elmira 
young  men  a  paH  of  that  pvhlic,  law-abiding,  useful  citizens, 
helping  us  in  the  business  of  public  protection?  Is  it  not  our 
social  duty  to  do  so;  even  to  make  a  hazardous  attempt  to  succeed  ? 
Protect  the  public  by  all  means,  but  protect  the  public  by  reform- 
ing the  criminal  if  possible,  end  study  diligently  what  is  possible. 
Certainly  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  reforming  70  per  cent, 
of  the  men  sent  up  to  Elmira.  It  raises  the  question  whether 
wiser  judges  would  have  committed  so  many  incorrigibles  to  that 
institution,  or  whether  a  longer  term  of  service,  severer  discipline, 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  or  some  other  remedy  would  not  reduce 
that  30  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  or  even  20  per  cent,  as  absolutely 
and  hopelessly  irreclaimable  ? 

Certainly  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  mark  of  our  high 
calling,  for  a  high  calling  it  is.  No  grander  opportunity  for  home 
missionary  work,  for  consecrated  service,  for  holiest  ministry,  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  can  be  found  anywhere  on  this  earth. 

So  long  as  we  find  such  fruit  of  our  endeavor  society  as  the  fol- 
lowing, we  shall  never  get  discouraged. 

ONE  OF  OUB  BOYS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  investigate  an  offer  of  work  to  one  of 
the  Elmira  boys  by  a  certain  "  John  J.  S."  residing  on  Amsterdam 
avenue.  I  called  at  the  number  and  was  directed  to  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  comer  of  the  street  in  company  with  several  other  young 
men  across  the  way.  I  walked  over  and  inquired  for  "  John  J.  S.'^ 
"  I  am  Mr.  S.,'^  replied  one  of  the  number,  stepping  toward  me. 
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Leading  him  a  little  to  one  side,  I  asked  if  he  had  offered  work  to 
a  young  man  in  Elmira  by  the  name  of  W.  R 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"What  is  your  work?'' 

"  Piano  and  furniture  moving,"  at  the  same  time  calling  my 
attention  to  two  handsome  vans  standing  near. 

"  What  wages  do  you  pay  ?  " 

"  Ten  dollars  per  week." 

"  Promises  to  be  a  pretty  steady  job  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  been  slack,  but  the  first  of  May  is  near  and  we  shall 
soon  be  very  busy." 

"  Well,  I  replied,  "  I  think  it's  safe  to  parole  the  boy  to  you." 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  he  said :  "  Don't  you  know  me,  Mr. 
Spacer  ? " 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not. 

"  Well,  I'm  one  of  your  boys." 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  delight  as  I  seized  his  hand. 

"  What !  you  boss  of  this  business  ? 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  When  were  you  paroled  ?  " 

"  Over  two  years  ago." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  own  these  moving 
vans  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  see  my  name  on  the  sides  ?  That  horse  there,"  point- 
ing to  a  beautiful  bay  groomed  like  a  Fifth  avenue  coach  horse, 
"  I  paid  $276  for  a  few  days  ago.  That  whole  rig  cost  me  $800 
and  the  one  standing  next  cost  me  nearly  as  much.  I  am  married 
now,  live  across  the  street  over  that  store  and  getting  on  fine.  I 
am  worth  now  over  $2,000  and  I  made  it  all  in  this  business  since 
1  got  my  absolute  release." 

An  ex-Elraira  man  an  employer  of  an  Elmira  paroled  boy  like 
himself  two  years  ago;  a  man  prosperous  in  an  honest  business, 
respected  in  the  community,  protecting  instead  of  plimdering  his 
fellow  man,  is  a  somewhat  pleasanter  picture  to  contemplate  than 
the  same  man  doing  time  in  Sing  Sing,  which  but  for  the  re- 
formatory he  would  be. 

Appended  are  a  few  sample  monthly  reports.  The  letters  are 
addressed  to  Superintendent  Scott  of  the  Elmira  and  Napanoch 
Seformatories. 
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A  LIVELY  EA8TEB  TRADE. 

''Mr.  Scott: 

"  Deab  Fbiend. —  I  now  send  you  my  fifth  monthly  report.  I 
am  still  working  for  the  same  firm  and  getting  along  nicely,  with 
good  opportimities  for  advancement,  of  which  I  am  taking  ad- 
vantage hy  visiting  Cooper  Institute  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lectures 
to  improve  my  education.  Between  this  and  my  last  report  I 
earned  $45.  My  pay  day  before  Easter  Sunday  I  had  $30  saved. 
I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for  Easter  for  $12,  a  hat  for  $2,  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  $2.50,  two  neckties  for  50  cents  and  two  summer 
suits  of  underwear  for  $1.75.  I  bought  my  father  a  hat  for  $2 
as  my  Easter  present,  and  I  gave  my  mother  $5,  to  help  dress  my 
younger  brothers  and  sister  for  Easter.  I  spent  $1.50  to  go 
Easter  calling  with  my  father  on  some  of  my  relatives.  I  have 
$4  left  after  all  expenses.  Since  Easter  I  have  saved  $6,  my 
total  savings  now  being  $10.  I  hope  to  keep  on  saving  till  I  reach 
the  one  hundred  mark. 

"  Hoping  you  will  find  this  report  satisfactory,  I  remain 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  (Signed.)         JOHN  J.  R." 


distance  bbeaks  not  the  link  of  obligation. 

Mainz  (Hessan)  Germany. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Scott,  Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Elmira  Reformatory: 
Deab  Sib. —  I  am  writing  to  you,  honored  sir,  in  behalf  of  my 
sixth  report.  I  am  working  by  my  old  boss  yet  and  earn  twenty 
marks  a  week.  My  health  is  very  well,  only  my  dear  mother  is 
always  sick.  I  wish  she  would  be  better  some  day.  Well,  I  beg 
you  to  send  me  my  absolute  release,  so  I  can  say  I  am  no  more 
ex-prisoner.     I  inclose  my  lines  with  many  regards. 

Very  respectfully, 

"H.  G.  W." 


A  OOOn   WAGE-EABNEB. 

Nov.  14,  1907. 

Deab  Mb.  Scott. —  I  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you  this 
letter,  as  it  is  my  first  report.  I  was  paroled  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  it  took  me  five  days  to  get  a  job  at  my  trade,  marble 
polishing.  When  I  told  Mr.  Spencer  about  my  other  place  of 
work,  he  gave  me  permission  to  look  for  something  in  my  own 
line*    I  am  working  for  C.  L.    He  is  the  man  that  put  me  in  the 
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business  seven  years  ago,  I  am  getting  $4  per  day,  which  are  the 
union  wages.  I  have  worked  twenty-one  days,  earning  $84,  I 
work  five  and  a  half  days  a  week,  drawing  $22  a  week,  of  which 
I  give  my  mother  $12  and  keep  $10  for  myself.  I  owe  $40  on 
my  union  card  for  dues  since  I  have  been  away,  and  I  have  to  pay 
$5  a  week  until  I  get  it  squared  up.  I  have  no  money  saved 
at  present  on  account  of  buying  clothes,  and  besides  I  am  in  debt 
on  account  of  my  brother  dying,  and  he  was  not  insured,  so  we 
have  to  pay  the  undertaker  in  weekly  payments.  My  mother  has 
been  working  since  I  have  been  away  and  it  was  she  who  kept 
the  house  together.  I  have  seven  brothers  and  I  am  the  main 
support  of  the  family.  I  think  them  15  months  I  have  done 
up  there  has  done  me  all  the  good  in  the  world  and  I  think  it 
has  done  all  the  reforming  I  needed;  I  have  no  more  to  say  at 
present. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  C.  K. 


WIPING  JOINTS  AN  OPEN  DOOB  TO  SUCCESS. 

Bbooklyn,  April  20,  1908. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  ElnUra  Reformaiory: 

Deab  Sib. —  I  am  still  working  for  Mr.  A.  J.  H.,  and  I  am 
getting  along  fine  with  my  trade  and  in  the  near  future  I  expect 
to  be  a  full-fledged  mechanic.  If  I  did  not  learn  how  to  wipe 
joints  in  the  reformatory,  I  don't  think  I  would  be  able  to  get 
along  as  good  as  I  am  now  and  it  would  be  a  few  years  from  now 
before  I  could  master  my  trade,  but  when  I  know  how  to  wipe 
joints,  the  rest  is  easy.  I  will  close  now  as  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

"A.  S.  A." 


INDUSTBIOUS    AND   BELIGIOUS. 

NOVBMBEB  7,  1907. 

Mr.  Scott: 

Deab  Sib. —  I  write  to  you  earnestly  a  few  lines  with  the 
hope  of  finding  you  in  your  best  health  as  I  always  hope  to  do. 
I  merely  say  that  I  have  changed  my  life.  I  left  all  the  bad 
companions,  places  and  everything  and  I  go  home  at  half-past 
eight  every  evening.  This  month  I  work  every  day  except  Sun- 
days and  election  day  and  I  earned  $33.25.    I  spent  $20  for  board 
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and  other  expenses  and  I  saved  $13.25  in  time  of  need,  I  am 
going  to  confession  next  Saturday  and  to  comjnunion  Sunday. 
I  intend  to  lead  an  honest  life  hereafter.  I  will  thank  you  all 
the  time  for  your  love  and  kindness  to  the  poor  people,  and  I 
pray  God  to  guide  your  steps  in  all  your  life. 

Yours  very  truly, 
L.  L. 


A  GRATEFUL  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  grateful  wife  of  a 
paroled  prisoner  who  is  now  doing  well  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

My  Dear  Friend  Mr.  Barrows. —  We  feel  it  highly  our  dutie 
to  write  and  tel  you  where  we  are  we  are  at  the  above  address 
in  a  very  nice  neighborhood,  we  have  three  nice  large  rooms  and 
they  are  nice  too,  they  are  as  large  as  seven  rooms  in  New  York, 
well  the  right  way  to  say  it  we  have  the  whole  floar  through  for 
8  dollars  a  month,  Pat  is  working  for  2  dollars  a  day  he  has  got 
fat  and  strong  &  healthy  &  so  I  myself  we  left  Newyork  August 
2l8t  and  got  here  on  23d  then  my  oldest  Brother  sent  us  out  to 
Devils  Lake  for  the  harvest  it  only  cost  a  few  dollars  as  Pat  got 
out  on  the  harvest  ticket  2  dollars  and  got  a  cut  rate  ticket  5 
dollars,  400  miles  from  Minneapolis  so  Pat  worked  there  up  to  last 
Monday  24th  then  we  came  back  to  Minneapolis  on  Tuesday  &  got 
our  rooms  on  Thursday  &  we  are  quite  happie  I  hope  all  our 
trouble  is  now  over  this  is  a  fine  place  for  work  and  a  cheap  place 
for  food  and  rent.  The  people  are  very  nice  and  plain  good 
neighbors  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  Oh  if  I  had  only  been  heare 
6  years  ago  but  it  is  better  late  than  never. 
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Wendell  Prime,   D.D. 
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Rev.  Wbndbll  Pbime,  D.D. 
memobiai.  note. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wendell  Prime,  who  was  one  of  our  vice-presidents 
from  1890  till  his  death  at  Zurich,  Switzeriand,  November  28, 
1907,  was  born  at  Matteawan,  New  York,  August  3,  1837.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  great  leaders  in  religious  journalism  as  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Observer.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1856  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1860.  He  only 
held  two  pastorates,  one  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  from  1861  to  1866, 
and  one  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  from  1869-75.  His  state  of  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  each  of  these  charges,  and  in  1876  he  left 
the  pastorate  and  until  1893  was  connected  with  the  "  New  York 
Observer,"  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  editor-in-chief. 
Again  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  but  by  securing  abso- 
lute seclusion,  he  was  able  to  prolong  his  days  to  what  is  called 
life's  allotted  span.  He  was,  however,  only  at  intervals  equal  to 
any  literary  work.  The  greater  part  of  these  fourteen  years  was 
spent  in  Europe,  and  there  he  made  many  friends. 

He  was  indeed  an  attractive  personality  and  possessed  of  un- 
usual culture.  Had  his  health  allowed  him,  he  would  doubtless 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  authorship.  As  it  was,  his  con- 
tributions, aside  from  editorials,  included  an  essay  upon  the 
"  Fifteenth  Century  Eible  "  and  the  preparation  of  his  father's 
*'  Memoirs."  These  two  titles  indicate  the  character  of  the  man. 
He  was  a  lover  of  man  and  an  intelligent  book  collector,  especially 
of  early  printed  books  and  editions  of  Don  Quixote,  of  which  he 
had  really  a  remarkable  collection.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
his  incunabula  and  early  bibles  are  preserved  in  "Williams  College 
Library,  and  his  editions  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  Lenox  Library. 
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PUNISHING  THE  FAMILY. 

By  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
President  of  the  International  Prison  Commission. 

Self-castigation  was  a  form  of  monkish  penitence.  It  has 
largely  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  imitated,  however,  in  our  crim- 
inal law,  when  society  imposes  upon  itself  the  penalty  which  is 
supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  prisoner. 

We  speak  of  our  penal  institutions.  We  think  of  them  as  Sing 
Sing,  Trenton,  Columbus,  or  Leavenworth.  But  the  places  of 
punishment  are  not  there  alone:  wo  find  them  in  a  thousand 
homes.  Under  our  present  legal  system  we  are  punishing  the 
family  in  many  cases  much  more  than  we  punish  the  offender. 

In  ancient  times  the  family,  not  the  individual,  was  the  social 
unit;  and  punishment  was  visited  upon  the  family  of  which  the 
offender  was  a  member.  This  principle  is  expressed  in  the  oldest 
code  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  It 
was  embodied  in  other  codes.  Punishment  in  mediaeval  times  was 
lot  only  visited  upon  the  offender,  but  upon  his  children  and 
children's  children.  His  estates  were  confiscated:  his  children 
were  reduced  from  aiHuence  to  poverty. 

To-day  we  have  given  up  the  patriarchal  system:  society  rec- 
ognizes the  individual  as  the  unit.  We  do  not  hold  the  family 
responsible  for  the  offense  of  the  member,  unless  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  complicity.  In  some  States  we  have  wisely  passed 
laws  holding  parents  and  guardians  responsible  for  encouraging 
or  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  their  children.  These  laws, 
however,  are  not  passed  to  punish  the  family,  but  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  the  child  against  the  tyranny,  cruelty  or  immorality  of 
its  parents. 

Of  course  there  is  a  spiritual  and  social  law,  a  law  of  the  affec- 
tions, by  which,  when  one  member  suffers,  all  members  suffer 
with  it.  We  cannot  relieve  the  family  of  the  shame  and  distress 
which  may  come  upon  it  through  the  dishonorable  or  criminal 
acts  of  one  of  its  members.  But  we  do  not  place  a  stigma  by  law 
upon  such  a  family,  and  do  not  deprive  it  of  civic  or  legal  privi- 
leges.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "  no 
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bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed/'  and  "  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted."  We  did  not  punish  Edwin  Booth 
for  the  crime  of  his  brother.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  went  out  to  him,  and  they  took  occasion 
to  give  to  him  tender  expressions  of  sympathy  and  love.  Thus 
in  modern  life  it  is  the  individual  and  not  the  family  which  is 
singled  out  by  our  laws  for  punishment. 

Our  theory  and  our  principles  are  right,  but  unfortunately  our 
practice  contradicts  our  principles.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
profess  not  to  punish  the  family  for  the  acts  of  its  members,  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  all  the  time.  The  prisoner's  family  not 
only  has  to  bear  the  mental  suffering  which  comes  from  the 
wrongdoing  of  a  member,  but  an  economic  burden  is  often  laid 
upon  the  family  greater  than  it  can  bear.  The  prisoner  himself 
is  sure  of  plenty  of  food  and  shelter:  he  will  not  receive  any 
notice  to  quit  because  he  cannot  pay  his  rent.  It  is  the  wife,  the 
mother,  the  children,  who  suffer  in  this  way.  Poignant  distress 
follows  the  sudden  removal  of  the  breadwinner.  The  family  had 
been  living  close  to  the  margin  of  comfort ;  it  has  no  accumulated 
resources;  it  depends  upon  the  labor  of  husband  or  father,  and 
when  this  is  withdrawn,  it  is  plunged  into  poverty  and  destitution. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  there  are  institutions  to  which 
the  children  can  be  sent  and  that  private  charity  can  bear  the 
burden  as  it  often  must.  But  this  does  not  solve  the  problem :  it 
avoids  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  State  is  responsible  for  creating 
a  situation  by  which  the  man  becomes  a  nonproducer,  or  by  which 
a  portion  of  his  earnings  are  not  available  for  his  family. 

Besides,  the  sending  of  children  to  institutions  means  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  family.  I  have  been  struck  again  and  again  with 
the  splendid  courage  of  a  wife  or  mother  who  will  work  off  her 
finger-ends  rather  than  break  up  her  home  and  send  her  children 
away.  The  heroism  of  the  battlefield  is  spectacular  and  transient 
compared  with  the  long-enduring,  inconspicuous  heroism  of  these 
faithful  mothers. 

A  proposition  has  been  lately  made  to  establish  a  home  for  the 
children  of  prisoners,  and  the  sympathies  of  some  good  people 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  enterprise;  but  there  are  better  ways 
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of  dealing  with  the  problem  than  breaking  up  the  home  and 
placing  the  children  of  prisoners  together  in  an  institution  where 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  sent  there  advertises  their  family 
shame. 

The  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  offender  is  not 
to  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  as  father, 
husband,  or  son,  and  not  to  place  him  under  conditions  where  he 
cannot  fulfill  it  to  the  extent  of  assisting  in  the  support  of  his 
family.  Experience  has  proved  that,  considered  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  offender,  a  great  many  cases  can  be 
treated  by  probation  without  imprisonment.  But  probation  is 
also  assuming  new  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  away  the  breadwinner  when  the  safety 
of  society  does  not  require  it.  In  mftny  cases  a  slight  fine  may  be 
imposed.  This,  of  course,  is  some  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the 
family,  especially  when  the  man  is  imprisoned  because  he  cannot 
pay  the  fine.  When  the  fine  is  paid  on  instalments  and  during 
an  extended  time  of  probation,  the  result  is  better  for  the  State, 
because  it  is  able  to  collect  it,  and  much  better  for  the  family, 
because  it  is  able  to  pay  it.  A  young  man  placed  on  probation 
in  the  custody  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  was  re- 
quired by  the  judge  as  the  condition  of  such  probation,  to  pay 
back  the  $200  he  had  taken.  He  has  been  paying  it  back  at  the 
rate  of  $10  a  month  and  at  the  last  report  had  paid  $190.  Three 
things  have  been  accomplished  in  this  case.  First,  the  young 
man  has  been  able  to  pay  back  to  a  family  that  could  ill-afford 
to  lose  it  the  money  he  had  stolen ;  secondly,  he  has  been  able  to 
support  himself  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family; 
thirdly,  he  has  saved  the  State  of  New  York  the  cost  of  his 
imprisonment.  With  these  economic  gains  there  is,  greater  than 
all,  the  moral  restoration  of  the  young  man  himself.  One  of 
the  best  evidences  of  moral  conversion  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
Zaccheus,  the  proof  that  reparation  follows  wrong. 

Relief  of  the  same  character  as  that  made  possible  by  probation 
is  secured  also  by  parole.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  conditional 
liberation  of  offenders  whom  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
commit  to  prison.  In  many  cases  the  sentence  of  a  man  may  be 
shortened  profitably  after  he  has  served  about  a  third  of  the  maxi- 
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mum  time  of  his  sentence  imposed  by  law.  From  a  study  made 
by  Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler  of  the  financial  results  of  parole  in 
Indiana,  covering  a  period  of  four  years  and  seven  months,  it 
appeared  that  1,340  men  from  the  two  prisons  of  that  State 
earned,  on  parole,  $272,861.68,  of  which  amount  they  had  saved 
in  hand  $48,063.71.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments  for  parole 
in  many  cases  is  the  opportunity  and  inspiration  which  will 
come  to  the  prisoner  from  resuming  his  social  and  domestic 
duties. 

Another  way  in  which  we  punish  the  family  is  by  our  system 
of  prison  slavery,  under  which  we  compel  a  man  to  labor  for 
the  State  without  paying  him  anything  for  his  work.  While  it 
it  desirable  that  prisoners  should  pay  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance and  cost  of  supervision  by  the  State,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  State  should  use  them  as  slaves  and  confiscate  all  their  earn- 
ings. In  some  States  large  sums  of  money  are  made  out  of 
prisoners  and  turned  over  to  the  public  treasury,  but  none  of 
this  surplus  is  assigned  to  the  prisoner  or  his  family.  In  some 
States  and  countries  better  usage  prevails ;  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
a  share  of  his  earnings,  and  has  the  moral  and  economic  impulse 
which  come  from  productive  labor.  While  a  part  of  his  earn- 
ings is  retained  until  his  discharge,  the  rest  of  it  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  aiding  the  prisoner's  family. 

Bad  as  is  the  slavery  of  excessive  and  unrequited  labor,  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  that  of  compulsory  and  unrequited  idleness.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  the  idleness  in  penitentiaries  and  jails  is 
simply  deplorable.  There  are  many  prisoners  capable  of  earning 
the  full  cost  of  their  maintenance  by  the  State  and  an  additional 
amount  to  pay  the  rent  and  subsistence  of  their  family.  The 
prisoners  of  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary  earned  last  year 
$40,000  over  and  above  expenses  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
State;  but  they  also  made  $40,000  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
best  things  a  man  can  possibly  learn  in  prison,  if  he  has  not 
learned  it  before,  is  how  to  get  his  living  by  some  earnest  occu- 
pation, while  getting  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  some  reward 
for  his  labor. 

There  is  one  form  of  offence  in  which  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  the  offender  is  conspicuously  inefficient  and   absurd.      The 
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meanest  of  all  oflfences  in  the  category  of  crime  is  that  of  the 
wife  deserter,  especially  if  he  be  a  wife  beater.  It  is  an  offence 
shamefully  prevalent.  How  shall  we  deal  with  it?  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  imprisonment  is  ineffectual.  In  some  States, 
including  New  York,  the  wife  deserter  has  been  made  a  felon. 
But  placing  the  offender  in  a  high  category  of  crime  does  not 
deter  nor  correct  him.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  enables  one 
State  to  make  a  requisition  upon  another  State  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  offender,  but  this  has  little  result  for  the  family.  A 
wife  deserter  escapes  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey ;  he  is  extra- 
dited, sent  back,  and  imprisoned ;  but  in  punishing  the  man  the 
State  punishes  itself,  for  he  does  not  earn  half  the  cost  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  family  is  no  better  off.  Some  of  these 
cases  may  be  dealt  with  by  placing  the  prisoner  under  bonds  to 
support  his  family,  and  obliging  him  to  assign  to  his  wife  a 
portion  of  his  wages.  In  Massachusetts  this  plan  has  worked 
successfully.  In  the  Superior  Court  of  Suffolk  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, $2,113  were  applied  last  year  to  the  support  of  families. 
But  the  finer  showing  in  this  direction  is  in  Connecticut  where 
in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1907,  $18,692  were  collected  and 
expended  for  the  families  of  probationers,  a  sum  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  probation  officers. 
Judge  DeLacey  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Washington  collected 
and  paid  over    to  his  court  more  than  $6,000. 

There  are  cases  in  which  probation  fails.  The  prisoner  is 
lazy  and  thriftless.  He  will  not  work  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
Then  the  only  rational  way  seems  to  be  for  society  to  place  the 
man  where  he  will  be  forced  to  work  and  apply  his  wages,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  to  the  support  of  his  family.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  State  to  apply  this  principle  to  these  cases  was  Ohio. 
In  1889  the  Toledo  Humane  Society,  largely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  its  president,  Mr.  James  M.  Brown,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law  applied  ,to  the  Toledo  workhouse,  providing  that,  where 
a  fine  had  been  imposed,  such  offender  might  be  imprisoned  in 
the  workhouse  and  kept  at  hard  labor  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents 
per  day  for  each  day's  labor,  and  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents  per 
day  should  be  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  This  law 
remained  in  operation  until   about  three  years  ago,  but  when 
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the  Municipal  Code  was  revised  it  was  repealed  with  the  rest 
of  the  old  code. 

In  March,  1907,  Colorado  enacted  a  law  of  similar  character, 
providing  that  "  whenever  any  able-bodied  person  is  confined  in 
the  county  jail  having  been  convicted  of  the  non-support  of  his 
wife  or  minor  children,  the  county  shall  pay  toward  the  support 
of  such  wife  or  minor  children  not  less  than  fifty  cents  nor  more 
than  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day  such  person  shall  work. 
This  law  went  into  effect  July  5,  1907,  and  there  has  not  been 
time  enough  to  judge  as  to  its  effectiveness. 

March  23,  1906,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress applying  the  same  principle  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  cases  of  non-support,  or  cases  of  wife-desertion.  It  contains 
a  provision  for  probation  and  the  assignment  of  a  weekly  sum 
from  the  wages  of  the  offender  imder  an  order  of  the  court  for 
the  support  of  his  family;  but  in  case  this  fails  and  imprison- 
ment is  ordered,  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  is  directed 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  day  to  the  wife  and  children  for  each  day's 
hard  labor  performed  by  the  prisoner.  The  cautious  way  in 
which  Congress  committed  itself  to  the  proposition  is  shown  in 
the  small  appropriation,  $200,  made  for  this  purpose.  This  was 
soon  exhausted;  but,  as  already  said.  Judge  DeLacey  has  used 
the  probation  feature  of  the  law  with  excellent  effect. 

The  Brooklyn  Juvenile  Probation  Association,  which  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  this  question,  has  drafted  a  similar  bill  and 
recommended  its  passage  in  New  York  State.  It. has  not  yet, 
however,  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 

In  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth  an  effectual 
method  is  applied  to  prisoners  refusing  to  work.  They  are  placed 
in  a  separate  building  and  each  in  a  separate  cell,  large  and  well 
lighted,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  stone  to  be  broken.  As 
a  condition  of  gertting  his  dinner  a  man  must  break  a  prescribed 
quantity  of  stone:  unless  this  is  done  the  meal  fails  to  appear. 
When  labor  is  placed  on  such  a  gastronomic  basis  the  prisoner 
soon  succumbs.  Such  a  method  might  effectually  be  applied  to 
the  criminal  idle  husband  or  wife  deserter,  only  I  would  carry 
it  further.  I  would  set  before  the  prisoner  some  opportunity  for 
remunerative  labor,   something  better  than  stone  breaking.      I 
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would  say  to  him :  "  John,  you  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 
They  are  thin  and  hungry.  They  are  half  starved  by  your  neg- 
lect ;  here  is  some  work  for  you.  When  you  have  finished  it,  you 
will  have  earned  enough  to  pay  for  a  dinner  for  your  wife  and 
children.  Then  here  is  more  work  for  yourself.  When  you  have 
earned  a  dinner  for  your  wife  and  children  and  for  yourself, 
your  own  dinner  will  be  sent  to  you.  "  I  would  have  such  com- 
mitted under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  released  conditionally 
on  parole  under  adequate  supervision,  but  recommitted  to  com- 
pulsory productive  labor  if  the  man  lapses  into  voluntary  idleness. 
This  would  be,  I  think,  an  eflFectual  way  of  dealing  with  this 
meanest  of  all  offenders,  and  would  do  away  with  the  tragic 
comedy  of  punishing  the  family  instead  of  the  man. 


s 
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THE  COURT  OF  REHABILITATIOW. 

Roland  B.  Mounbux. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  Charities  and  The  Commons.) 

No  human  being,  whatsoever  his  crime,  should  be  sentenced  to 
a  definite  term  in  prison.  For  this  there  are  a  thousand  reasons. 
For  the  moment  let  one  suffice  —  the  financial.  The  United  States 
spends  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to  achieve  a  failure.  Annually 
it  spends  five  hundred  millions  more  on  a  fruitless  and  farcical 
contest  with  crime  than  it  does  on  all  its  works  of  charity,  religion, 
and  education.  And  these  conditions,  this  appalling  cost,  are, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  due  solely  to  the  sentencing  of  criminals 
to  a  definite  punishment. 

Again,  and  a  better  reason:  Imprisonment,  as  inflicted  to-day, 
is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  in  itself  a  crime.  In  almost  every 
case,  it  releases  the  criminal  a  more  dangerous  menace  than  before 
his  incarceration.  Our  criminal  law  aims  to  benefit  society.  In 
this  it  fails.  It  should  aim  to  benefit  the  criminal.  In  this  it 
conld  succeed.  We  endeavor  to  cure  crime  by  a  system  child- 
ishly futile.  As  well  might  we  sentence  the  lunatic  to  three 
months  in  an  asylum,  or  the  victim  of  smallpox  to  thirty  days  in 
the  hospital,  at  the  end  of  these  periods  to  turn  them  loose,  whether 
mad  or  sane,  cured  or  still  diseased. 

The  criminal  court  should  determine  but  one  thing  —  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  defendant.  Has  he  or  has  he  not  committed 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  ?  If  guilty,  whether  of  murder 
or  of  disorderly  conduct,  the  one  and  unvarying  sentence  should 
be  banishment.  The  criminal  code  should  be  stripped  to  a  bare 
list  of  the  acts  constituting  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  a  uniform  treatment  of  all  those  convicted.  Banish- 
ment, which  should  be  spent  in  prison,  should  be  absolutely  inde- 
terminate. By  his  own  deed  a  man  has  proven  himself  unworthy 
to  dwell  among  his  fellow  men.  He  must  remain  apart  from  them 
forever,  or  until  restored  by  citizenship  by  a  "  court  of  rehabilita- 
tion." Is  not  this  equitable  ?  It  has  required  a  judge  and  jury 
to  deprive  him  of  liberty,  only  by  a  judge  and  jury  should  he  be 
restored.     The  second  judge  and  jury  should  form  the  court  of 
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rehabilitation.  It  must  be  free  from  sentiment,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  pardon,  remain  uninfluenced  by  political  power  or  the 
prisoner's  friends,  be  actuated  only  by  absolute  justice. 

Do  this,  bring  the  question  down,  to  the  simple  one  oi  guilt  or 
innocence,  let  the  sole  permissible  sentence  for  any  crime  be  ban- 
ishment with  the  only  means  of  gaining  freedom  through  a  court 
of  rehabilitation,  and  every  evil  of  the  criminal  law  will  disappear. 

I  grant  that  prevention  is  better  than  a  cure.  The  ideal  method 
would  be  to  prevent  crime  and  make  the  criminal  impossible  by 
doing  away  with  poverty,  drunkenness,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
causes  of  crime.  But  when  you  have  accomplished  this,  you  will 
have  created  an  earthly  paradise.  Perhaps  such  a  day  will  come. 
But  in  the  meantime  something  practical  should  be  attempted. 

At  present  the  State  punishes  its  criminals  by  death,  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment. But  does  death  restore  the  dead?  Is  the  fine  given 
to  the  one  injured  ?  Does  imprisonment  of  the  criminal  compen- 
sate his  victim  i  Have  these,  or  any  punishment,  protected  society 
either  by  reforming  the  criminal  or  by  deterring  others  from 
crime?  In  other  words,  has  not  the  State,  so  clear  in  defining 
the  duties  of  the  individual  to  itself,  failed  in  its  duties  to  the 
individual  ? 

In  all  ages,  punishment  by  the  State  has  had  but  three  motives 
— ^vengeance,  example,  and  protection.  But  for  the  State  to  wreak 
vengeance  is  both  absurd  and  unjust;  we  abandoned  that  system 
long  ago. 

Is  punishment,  then,  preventive  of  increased  crime  in  that  the 
death  or  imprisonment  of  the  criminal  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
others?  To  stimulate  ambition  or  inculcate  fear,  effective  ex- 
ample demands  publicity.  Rewards  for  bravery,  the  crowning  of 
scholarship,  the  attainment  of  knighthood,  these  are  matters  of 
public  ceremony.  Not  in  secluded  spots  were  martyrs  burned  and 
crucified.  In  public  once  the  criminal  was  executed  and  his  drawn 
and  quartered  body  suspended  by  chains  upon  the  gibbet.  Stocks 
and  whipping  posts,  the  lashing  of  heretics  through  the  streets,  all 
these  were  public  shows. 

To-day  we  cannot  claim  example  as  our  purpose  when  the  life 
of  the  murderer  is  taken  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn,  in  a  little  room, 
and  in  the  presence  only  of  a  few  scientists.    Surely,  it  is  not  these 
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that  need  the  warning  I  If  punishment  is  intended  as  an  example^ 
let  us  be  consistent;  let  the  executions  take  place  in  the  public 
parks  and  let  the  State  declare  the  occasions  holidays  for  the 
school  children. 

Even  ignoring  the  likelihood  that  the  command  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill "  applies  equally  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual,  is  the 
killing  by  the  State  an  example  fitted  to  deter  the  individual  from 
a  similar  act  ?  Is  it,  in  fact,  much  less  absurd  than  if  the  State 
were  to  commit  theft  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  ? 
Moreover,  punishment  as  example  fails  because  every  criminal,  re- 
gardless of  the  fate  of  others,  either  hopes  to  escape  detection,  or, 
as  in  certain  cases,  he  commits  the  crime  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
when  there  is  no  thought  or  care  of  the  consequence. 

The  protection  of  society  by  means  of  a  definite  term  of  im- 
prisonment inflicted  upon  the  criminal  is  but  temporary.  The 
theory  must  be,  then,  that  imprisonment  will  cure  by  frightening 
the  criminal  into  permanent  good  behavior.  Were  this  theory  cor- 
rect, there  would  be  no  second  offenses,  just  as  there  would  be  no 
more  first  offenders  if  punishment  were  effective  as  an  example. 
The  truth  is  that  first  offenses  are  increasing  and  that  even  the  re- 
formatories do  not  prevent  a  second.  More  than  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  of  reformatories  have  served  time  in  other  institu- 
tions; twenty  per  cent,  conduct  themselves  unsatisfactorily  when 
released  on  parole,  and  nearly  ten  per  cent,  return  to  crime  within 
a  year  after  regaining  freedom. 

These  conditions  result  from  a  definite,  a  pseudo-mathematical 
infliction  of  punishment,  in  which  every  crime  is  labeled  and  a 
price  put  upon  it  previous  to  its  commission.  We  punish  in  sup- 
posed accordance  with  the  gravity  of  the  crime  actually  committed. 
The  less  the  amount  stolen,  the  fewer  the  years  of  commitment. 
The  fact  that  the  thief  took  all  that  he  could  find  or  all  that  he 
could  carry;  that  petty  larceny  is  not  grand  larceny  merely  be- 
cause the  opportunity  did  not  present  itself,  or  because  the  op- 
portunity was  not  what  had  been  expected ;  that  every  housebreaker 
is  a  potential  assassin  who  has  not  killed  because  the  necessity 
did  not  arise  —  these  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  punishment.  The  willingness  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  are 
lightly  dealt  witL    Yet,  can  we  differentiate  ?    Is  not  the  mental 
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condition  of  all  these  criminals  the  same  ?  If  one  may  be  returned 
to  society  with  safety  to  the  lives  and  property  of  his  fellows, 
may  not  all  ? 

In  truth  it  is  as  impossible  to  punish  "crime"  as  to  reward 
harmony.  "  Crime "  is  intangible,  as  is  sunlight  or  fragrance. 
We  attempt  to  punish  an  abstract  quality,  whereas  only  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  criminal  should  be  considered.  Admitting  that 
we  should  punish  him,  to  what  extent  should  we  do  so  ?  Absolute 
justice  would  reply :  "  To  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  his 
act."  The  insane  murderer  is  not  executed,  nor  is  the  child  im- 
prisoned for  arson.  Self-defense  annihilates  guilt,  as  almost 
always  does  unbearable  provocation.  Here  irresponsibility  tempers 
justice.  This  should  be  true  of  all  punishment,  yet  the  criminal 
law  makes  no  provision  for  the  study  of  the  accused  or  convicted 
man's  heredity,  environment,  susceptibility, —  a  man  often  of  such 
birth  and  training  that  he  does  not  realize  one  whit  more  than  the 
child  or  lunatic  that  he  has  done  wrong. 

Bad  example,  excitement,  fear,  egotism,  opportunity,  wealth 
and  indolence,  the  special  character  and  particular  passions  of 
individual  races;  imagination,  arousing  a  mistaken  but  sincere 
effort  to  right  some  social  or  political  wrong;  the  influence  of  de- 
praved literature  and  sensational  journalism  upon  already  dis- 
torted minds  —  these  do  not  excuse  a  crime,  but  in  any  rational 
system  they  must  be  considered  in  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
With  hundreds  of  others,  they  are  causes  for  which  the  con- 
demned was  not  responsible,  but  for  the  effects  of  which  he  must 
suffer  under  the  present  system  of  law,  which  assumes  that  the 
criminal  possesses  absolute  free  will  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil.  In  this  assumption  it  sets  at  naught  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  acknowledged  in  every  department  of  science.  If  it  be 
said,  "  Punish  to  the  extent  of  responsibility,"  how  determine  the 
responsibility?  Offenders  must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals, 
not  as  a  class  or  even  in  classes.  Omnipotent  knowledge  only 
could  decide  the  exact  punishment  justly  to  be  given. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  Vengeance,  entirely,  and  example, 
largely,  have  been  abandoned  as  motives  for  imprisonment;  the 
more  modem  attempt  to  make  it  protective  of  society  is  a  failure. 
The  present  indeterminate  sentence  is  farcical  because  it  is  inde- 
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terminate  in  name  only;  and,  even  aside  from  the  failure  of  all 
praiishment,  as  such,  it  is  wrong  because  it  is  humanly  impossible 
to  determine  what  is  just  punishment. 

Imprisonment  now  means  practically  for  a  fixed  period.  Be- 
yond the  slight  reduction  for  good  behavior,  nothing  the  prisoner 
can  do  will  hasten  its  termination.  Good  behavior  becomes,  there- 
fore, mere  inertia.  Is  there  in  such  an  exiartence,  any  effort, 
either  by  himself  or  by  the  State,  at  a  cure,  reformation,  re- 
habilitation —  call  it  what  you  will  ?  To  make  the  convict  walk 
in  a  degrading  manner,  to  garb  him  in  humiliating  fashion,  to 
assign  him  a  number  in  which  all  individuality  vanishes,  to  force 
him  to  the  performance  of  certain  tasks  at  the  mechanical  com- 
mand of  a  bell  or  whistle,  or  worse,  to  submit  him  to  the  horrors 
of  enforced  solitude  and  idleness  of  mind  or  body,  or  both  —  is 
there  in  euch  a  system  anything  influencing  him  for  good,  send- 
ing him  out  a  useful,  an  honest  and  an  ambitious  member  of 
society  i 

If  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  some  originality  or 
daring  or  peculiar  atrocity,  or  of  one  having  a  tinge  of  the  ro- 
mantic, the  mysterious,  or  the  picturesque,  keepers  and  prisoners 
alike  make  of  him  a  sort  of  hero.  Visitors  eagerly  ask  about 
him;  jailers  exhibit  him  with  the  pride  of  connoisseurs.  The  ego 
inseparable  from  criminality  is  flattered,  dev^oped,  further  dis- 
torted. 

In  serious  truth,  conventional  prisons  are  universities  wherein 
are  given  post-graduate  courses  in  crime.  Because  he  knows 
something  of  evil  we  send  a  man  where  he  will  learn  all  of  evil. 
"  Once  a  crook  always  a  crook,''  is  the  universally  cynical,  per- 
fectly natural,  and  not  altogether  incorrect  verdict  of  police  and 
prison  officials.  The  public  shares  the  belief.  The  ex-convict  is 
distrusted.  Employment  is  refused  him.  The  first  offender  soon 
becomes  the  habitual  criminal,  for  poverty  forces  him  back  to 
crime. 

At  the  best,  then,  we  have  imprisoned  Lucifer  and  liberated 
Beelzebub.  The  State  spends  millions  upon  capture,  nothing  upon 
rehabilitation.  Prison  experience  is  conducive  to  improved  phys- 
ical heakh.  The  mental  change  is  for  the  worse.  Physical 
strength  with  a  prison  record  adds  nothing  to  a  man's  honest  earn- 
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ing  capacity;  it  may  add  greatly  to  his  successful  pursuit  of  crime. 
The  State,  indeed,  seems  desirous  that  the  man  shall  not  re- 
form. Having  done  nothing  for  him  during  his  imprisonment, 
at  its  dose  it  gives  him  ten  dollars  and  transportation  to  the  place 
in  which  he  was  convicted  —  the  one  spot  on  earth  to  which, 
usually,  he  should  not  go.  There  reside  the  criminal  influences 
originally  sending  him  to  prison ;  there  is  his  record  best  known, 
and  because  of  this,  there  the  probability  of  securing  honest  em- 
ployment is  leasts 

It  is  within  reason  to  insist  that  the  State,  which  has  ruled 
that  the  individual  is  responsible  for  his  act,  has  itself  certain 
responsibilities  to  the  individual  even  after  conviction.  But  at  this 
point,  the  State  at  present  assumes  its  whole  duty  completed,  and 
by  both  State  and  society  the  prisoner  is  at  once  abandoned.  Such 
is  not  the  fate  of  asylum  or  hospital  inmates.  Their  individual 
needs  receive  attention.     This  the  State  admits  it  owes  them. 

Doubly  does  this  duty  to  the  individual  devolve  upon  the  State 
in  its  relation  to  the  criminal.  The  prisoner's  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  condition  must  be  diagnosed  and  readjusted.  Prison  life 
must  be  one,  not  of  suffering,  but  of  preparation  —  preparation 
for  liberty.  Independence,  courage,  right  thinking,  mental  disci- 
pline—  these  are  the  qualities  he  will  need  if  he  is  not  again 
to  fall.  The  criminal  law  should  be  for  his  benefit  —  for  the 
benefit  of  the  one  bad  citizen  in  one  hundred;  only  secondarily 
should  it  be  for  that  of  the  ninety  and  nine  good  citizens.  In 
short,  criminal  law  should  not  be  for  the  protection  of  society, 
but  devote  itself  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  The  com- 
mission of  crime  is  the  sign  that  a  man  needs  reformation;  it 
is  the  red  flag  which  tells  the  State  to  sequester  and  educate  him. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  prisoner  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem  of  crime  and  imprisonment.  How  frequently  comes  to 
the  lips  the  expression :  "  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing! '' 
simple  and  unnecessary  indication  of  the  inception  of  action. 
Clarify  the  thoughts  of  a  criminal  and  he  ceases  to  be  a  criminal. 
Imprisonment  will  always  be  useless  unless  it  makes  a  man  de- 
sire to  reform  and  gives  him  the  means  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
duty  of  the  State ;  this  is  the  right  of  "  the  man  inside." 
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More  frequently  than  the  reformers,  prisoners  of  the  intelli- 
gent dass  realize  this  fundamental  truth.  An  unknown  convict, 
writing  in  The  Star  of  Hope  journal  of  those  imprisoned  at  Sing 
Sing,  recently  said: 

"  The  average  man  in  prison  is  not  so  radically  wicked  as 
he  is  abominably  weak.  The  only  salvation  for  such  a  man, 
then,  is  to  strengthen  him,  and  to  educate  him  to  an  under- 
standing that  life  is  unmercifully  real.  He  must  be  braced 
up,  invigorated,  with  strength  of  character,  and  as  soon  as 
this  great  task  is  accomplished,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, he  is  a  fit  man  to  be  given  one  more  chance. 

In  short,  his  will  must  be  developed.  Religious  teaching  and 
mission  work  in  prison  will  not  accomplish  this;  almost  invari- 
ably they  result  in  putely  selfish  pretensions  at  reformation.  The 
errors  of  philanthropists  who  theorize  in  libraries,  and  all  prison 
workers,  rest  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  little  or  no  conception 
of  the  criminal's  mental  condition.  No  prison  reformer,  however 
great  his  experience,  however  often  he  may  have  talked  with  indi- 
vidual criminals,  has  overheard  confidential  conversations  among 
prisoners  themselves.  Always  he  is  an  outsider ;  always  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  possible  aid  to  a  pardon,  a  means  to  liberty ;  almost 
always  his  confidence  is  flagrantly  abused.  For  these  reasons, 
while  all  that  has  been  written  as  to  the  defects  of  our  present 
aystem  is  correct,  no  one  has  ventured  beyond  an  enumeration  of 
the  difficulties  and  failures,  and,  although  prison  commissioners 
are  entrusted  with  the  devising  of  methods  that  shall  bring  better 
results,  no  cure  for  crime,  no  means  of  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal has  been  evolved.  Yet,  with  a  sentence  of  '^  banishment,"  and 
a  "  court  of  rehabilitation,"  the  genuine  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals would  be  certain. 

Prison  is  "the  world  of  one  idea,"  the  community  in  which 
all  thought  centers  upon  regained  liberty  —  the  one  longing  unit- 
ing all  prisoners,  those  of  every  degree  of  criminality,  of 
every  country,  of  the  remote  past  and  of  the  years  to  come.  To- 
day, liberty  comes  by  mere  waiting,  whereas  it  should  depend 
upon  the  prisoner  alone.  His  banishment  should  end,  only  when 
he  has  proven  his  reformation. 
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At  the  trial  which  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  the  reasonable 
doubt  was  in  the  defendant's  favor;  the  burden  of  proof  was 
upon  the  State.  At  the  second  trial,  in  the  court  of  rehabili- 
tation, this  is  reversed ;  the  burden  of  proof  being  upon  the  man. 
Hypocritical  religious  protestations  will  not  avail,  nor  promises 
of  future  good  behavior.  He  must  give  proof  of  reform  accom- 
plished. In  the  criminal  court  he  is  every  moment  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  tells  nothing,  admits  nothing,  gives  no  clue  to  his 
past.  In  the  court  of  rehabilitation  this  condition  also  is  re- 
versed. Perjury  may  save  a  man  from  prison,  only  the  truth 
can  get  him  out.  In  the  first  trial  it  may  have  been  impossible 
to  verify  or  disprove  his  claims.  In  the  second,  his  prison  con- 
duct is  a  matter  of  record,  and  his  only  hope  rests  in  telling  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  to  birth,  par- 
entage, and  training;  his  social,  business,  and  criminal  career.  A 
lie  —  which  disproves  reform  —  means  a  continuation  of  banish- 
ment, and  he  knows  it.  There  is  another  reason  why  he  will  tell 
the  truth ;  every  statement  he  makes  can  be  verified. 

In  other  words,  the  court  of  rehabilitation  is  in  a  position  to 
estimate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  man's  personal  responsibility  — 
an  estimate  utterly  impossible  to  the  criminal  court.  It  would 
consider  not  only  the  crime  and  its  degree,  and  the  advantages  he 
violated  when  he  fell,  or  the  advantages  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  from  birth,  but  also,  and  above  all,  what  he  had  accom- 
plished during  his  banishment  toward  his  own  reformation.  To 
what  extent  was  he  responsible  for  the  past?  How  well  is  he 
equipped  for  the  future  ? 

But  beyond  the  point  noted,  what  evidence  of  reformation  can 
he  offer  ?  Full  and  free  confession  is  a  good  start,  yet  he  might 
make  it  with  a  shameless  hypocrisy  if  he  felt  that  it  alone  would 
bring  liberty.  Could  he  show  that  he  had  made  restitution  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  it  would  mean  much,  but  even  in 
the  slightest  this  is  rarely  possible.  A  man's  life,  a  woman's 
honor,  embezzlements  lost  at  the  gaming  table  —  whatever  his 
desire,  how  are  these  to  be  restored  ?  No,  the  proof  must  be  less 
tangible,  but  very  real. 

Let  us  take  the  familiar  type  of  the  young  *'  tough,"  the  "  cor^ 
ner  loafer,"  of  evil  parentage  and  training,  uneducated,  without 
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a  trade,  knowing  of  religion  only  as  a  woman's  luxnry  or  a  fad 
of  the  rich,  with  a  thousand  and  one  circumstances  he  did  not 
create  and  cannot  control,  and  of  which  you  and  I  know  nothing, 
hurling  him  into  a  criminal  life.  He  commits  a  robbery,  is 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  He  attributes  his  imprisonment  to 
his  poverty  and  is  at  war  with  the  world,  cursing  the  rich  who 
are  no  better  but  are  not  '^  caught,"  or  if  caught  —  escape.  To 
him  "  justice  "  means  only  '^  bad  luck."  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  sulkily  waits,  as  do  all  those  about  him,  for  the  expiration 
of  a  fixed  period;  for  the  convict  soon  becomes  a  philosopher, 
making  the  best  of  imprisonment,  doing  as  little  work  as  possible, 
and  dividing  leisure  time  between  sleep  and  projects  for  better 
and  more  secure  criminal  work  in  the  future.  But  under  the 
ideal  system  he  would  understand  that  in  self-improvement  rested 
his  only  hope  of  freedom. 

Let  us  watch  the  workings  of  that  ideal.  The  moment  the 
door  closes  upon  him,  you  have  a  man  who  longs  with  all  his 
soul  for  liberty.  Make  him  understand  that  liberty  can  never 
come  except  through  himself  and  note  the  mental  difference.  No 
longer  are  thoughts  and  conversations  the  mere  retrospects  of 
cleverness  and  mistakes  in  crime,  or  the  planning  of  revenge 
upon  society  when  liberated.  Instinctively  he  dwells  upon  present 
accomplishments  that  alone  can  win  him  freedom.  He  finds 
offere<I  him  an  education,  most  certain  preventivt^  and  cures  of 
crime,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  prison  can  the  mind  be  trained. 
He  finds  that  prison  mission  work  has  become  practical,  insisting 
less  U[)on  the  singing  of  hymns  and  encouraging  more  the  will  to 
work  and  to  learn;  not  constantly  telling  the  prisimer  what  a 
miserable  sinner  he  is,  but  aiding  him  to  become  the  useful  citizen 
that  he  ought  to  be.  There  are  lectures  and  classes  to  attend,  and 
work  to  do  by  which  money  is  earned  and  saved.  He  is  given 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  sincerity  by  industry,  by  ambition, 
by  kind  acts,  by  solicitude  for  his  fellow  prisoners  and  for  those 
outside  whom  he  has  caused  to  sorrow.  Oflicials,  teachers,  the 
overseers  in  the  workshops,  all  are  his  friends,  not  mere  jailers. 
And  in  time,  upon  their  advice,  he  moves  his  case  for  trial  in  the 
court  of  rehabilitation. 
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Civilization  will  have  advanced  a  step  when  for  the  first  time 
a  prisoner  appears  in  that  court.  The  burden  of  proof  being  upon 
him,  he  makes  the  opening  address.  A  little  haltingly,  perhi^s, 
it  is  at  first,  yet  it  shows  the  intelligence  these  years  have  de- 
veloped. He  tells  the  story  of  his  life  previous  to  imprisonment, 
it  can  be  verified,  and  then  shows  by  witnesses  all  he  has  since 
accomplished.  The  warden  testifies  to  his  perfect  discipline;  a 
teacher  to  his  having  learned  correctly  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language;  possibly,  he  has  even  mastered  a  foreign 
tongue ;  also  he  is  now  expert  in  keeping  books,  or  he  has  worked 
in  the  various  shops  of  the  prison,  and  instructors  pronounce  him 
a  skilled  mechanic.  Also  it  is  shown  that  deposited  in  the  prison 
treasury  are  his  savings,  the  State  having  paid  him  for  his  labor. 
Friends,  relatives,  or  those  that  have  become  interested  in  him 
during  his  imprisonment,  prove  that  work  has  been  provided  for 
him  in  some  place  distant  from  his  former  temptations  and  asso- 
ciations. 

Here  we  have  a  man  reborn,  and  should  the  verdict  be  "  re- 
habilitation,'' he  is  not,  as  once,  told  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  after 
the  State  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  else 
but  sin. 

Now,  if  you  restore  him  to  citizenship,  he  will  almost  certainly 
prove  worthy  of  it,  because  it  has  come  to  him,  not  by  sullen 
inertia,  and  the  mere  passing  of  time,  but  because  he  has  won 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  toil  of  his  brain,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  purpose.  And  whereas  once  he  was  certain  to  go  out  unre- 
formed,  worse  than  when  he  entered,  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  that  would  follow  in  his  footsteps,  cursed  with  the  in- 
herited criminal  taint,  now  the  chances  are  that  the  family  he  will 
rear  will  be  useful,  law-abiding  citizens* 

Of  those  who  are  old  and  ignorant  when  banished,  not  so 
much  may  be  expected ;  yet,  they  can  learn  to  be  clean,  to  read 
and  write;  they  can  master  a  simple  but  useful  trade,  and  there 
are  humble  ways  of  doing  good.  Such  a  man  could  become  ex- 
pert at  brick  laying,  or  learn  to  bake  bread  and  do  it  well,  and 
there  is  always  work  in  the  prison  hospitals.  In  any  event,  when 
he  steps  from  prison,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  his  ability 
to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  moreover,  a  place  should  be  provided 
for  him  previous  to  his  release. 
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The  problem  becomes  more  invohxd  when  the  one  banished 
is  a  man  of  wealth,  education,  and  standing.  Not  that  the  treat- 
ment of,  let  lis  say,  the  defaulting  bank  official  must  differ  from 
that  of  any  other  prisoner.  It  must  not  be.  For  the  rich  man 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  to  prove  his  actual  reformation  — 
is  a  task  little  easier  than  for  him  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Under  present  conditions,  he  enjoys  all  the  comforts  and  privi- 
leges his  money  can  obtain,  waits  as  patiently  as  possible  for  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  then  goes  out  to  enjoy,  not  infre- 
quently, the  product  of  his  theft,  safely  hidden  before  his  arrest. 
Under  the  proposed  system,  if  he  acted  on  that  philosophy,  he 
would  never  go  out.  The  first  thing  such  a  man  would  have  to 
prove  to  the  court  of  rehabilitation -would  be  that,  as  fully  as 
remained  in  his  power  he  had  made  restitution.  Restitution  in 
itself  would  not,  of  course,  prove  reformation.  But  suppose  that 
he  can  prove  by  the  prison  officials  that  he  has  asked  permission 
to  have  a  cell  companion,  not,  as  always  he  does  at  present,  a  man 
of  his  own  social  class,  but  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  unen- 
lightened; that  this  cell  mate  he  has  taught  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency, and  to  read  and  write;  and  has  shared  with  him  the 
luxuries  he  has  been  allowed ;  that  he  has  become  a  teacher,  using 
his  educational  advantages  to  instruct  others  in  the  prison  schools ; 
that  ever  he  has  helped  and  encouraged,  and  for  weary  years,  by 
act  and  example,  has  been  an  influence  for  good.  Would  not  the 
officials  be  justified  in  recommending  him  for  freedom  to  the  court 
of  rehabilitation?  Has  not  the  mental  betterment,  in  its  way, 
been  as  great  in  this  once  morally  weak  man  of  the  world  as  that 
in  the  young  tough  ?  And  after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  stealing 
a  million  if  he  had  to  give  it  back  again? 

With  the  hardened  and  habitual  criminal  the  case  is  almost 
invariably  hopeless,  but  therein  rests  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  court  of  rehabilitation.  He  is  incorrigible, 
the  criminal  instinct  is  inborn  or  so  ingrained  that  it  will  last 
through  life.  Vanity  because  of  his  evil  is  constitutional.  He 
glories  in  it;  he  longs  to  excel  in  the  world  of  crime,  just  as  others 
seek  distinction  in  nobler  causes.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  him, 
yet  the  State  allows  itself  to  be  put  to  the  never-ending  expense 
of  capturing  and  reconvicting  him,  only  to  liberate  him  again 
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knowing  the  injury  he  will  do  in  the  interval  before  his  next 
incarceration.  Under  the  proposed  system,  society  would  be  abso- 
lutely protected  against  him  as  it  is  now  protected  against  the 
hopelessly  insane.  The  habitual  criminal  would  remain  banished 
for  life,  for  after  several  convictions,  no  court  of  rehabilitation 
would  ever  again  entrust  him  with  his  lilx^rty. 

The  death  penalty  would  be  abolished.  The  new  criminal  code 
would  no  more  recognize  the  logic  or  justice  or  Christianity  of 
"  a  life  for  a  life/'  than  it  would  the  same  qualities  in  inflicting 
mayhem  as  the  punishment  for  mayhem.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  where  human  life  is  taken,  doubtless  the  result  would  be  life 
banishment.  But  there  would  be,  as  now  there  is  not,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  th^re  are  two  great  classes  of  murders, 
those  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the  brain.  What  a  gulf  between 
the  two!  The  former  commits  the  crime  because  of  certain  good 
qualities  carried  to  excess  or  that  have  become  suddenly  divStorted 
through  no  act  or  desire  of  his  own.  Love,  pride,  self-respect, 
these  are  among  the  qualities,  good  in  themselves,  that  have  often 
led  to  murder.  Is  it  just  to  treat  the  man  carried  away  by  such 
motives  exactly  as  we  treat  the  man  who  has  killed  another 
for  gain  ? 

The  court  of  rehabilitation  would  rarely  release  the  murderer 
who  had  plotted  and  calculated  even  after  long  imprisonment;  it 
might  give  another  chance  to  him  that  had  killed  in  anger  and 
with  provocation,  liberation  coming  after  a  banishment  during 
which  he  had  proved  strengthened  self-control  and  clearer  mental 
poise. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  this  system  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  out  of  prison.  Possibly  it  does,  but  if  also 
it  makes  it  hard  to  get  back  into  prison  is  not  a  greater  good 
accomplished  ?  And  that  is  exactly  what  it  does,  for  the  liberated 
man  fully  realizes  how  terribly  a  second  offense  an4  conviction 
would  count  against  him,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  convince 
the  court  of  rehabilitation,  where  only  the  truth  is  possible  and 
where  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  himself,  that  there  has  been  a 
second  and  permanent  reformation. 

But  I  lK»lieve  that  this  fear  would  be  the  guiding  motive  to  a 
law-abiding  life  only  in  exceptional  cases.     I  believe  that  nearly 
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all  rehabilitated  men  would  become  good  citizens  because  the 
State  has  made  them  want  to  Yye  such  and  has  given  them  the 
means  to  carry  out  their  wish.  I  believe  that  in  time  the  excep- 
tions wouhl  soon  be  in  banishment  for  life,  and  that  society  would 
be  as  free  of  crime  and  the  criminal  as  it  is  possible  to  any  human 
institution.  I  believe  that  in  place  of  the  feeling  of  hatred  or 
resentment,  characteristic  of  to-day's  ex-convict,  he  will  look  back 
upon  what  he  was  before  banishment  and  realizing  what  its 
opportunities  and  his  own  exertions  have  made  him,  his  feeling 
will  be  one  of  gratitude.  He  will  look  back  upon  his  prison  life 
with  pride,  not  humiliation,  as  those  more  fortunate  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  alma  mater.  In  place  of  the  damning  character 
to-day  given  a  man  by  a  prison  record,  it  is  not  beyond  hope  that 
it  may  become  in  itself  a  recommendation,  a  proof  of  difficulties 
overcome,  a  guarantee  of  present  ability  and  of  future  faithful- 
ness; he  has  become  immune.  To-day,  imprisonment  is  known 
to  be  futile;  hence  restitution  of  liberty  carries  not  the  slightest 
sugg€*stion  that  the  man  is  in  any  sense  more  trustworthy  than 
before.  Under  the  proposed  system  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
been  set  free  would  be  proof  of  reformation,  of  rebirth. 

Banishment  inflicts  none  of  the  stigma  of  imprisonment.  Why 
should  he  returning  from  it  feel  ashamed?  Education  has 
armored  him  with  self-res{>ect  and  courage.  His  diseased  mind 
has  been  restored  to  health.  By  his  own  act,  wherever  rested  the 
cause,  his  liberty  was  lost;  by  his  own  virtue  he  has  won  it 
back  again. 
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LEGAL  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  REFORMATION  OF  PRISONERS. 

By  Samuel  J.  Babeows, 

President  of  the  International  Prison  Commission. 

The  question  whether  prisoners  can  be  reformed  is  no  longer  an 
open  one.  It  is  as  capable  of  scientific  demonstration  as  that  coal 
tar,  the  refuse  of  the  gas  works,  can  be  made  into  saccharin  or 
aniline  dyes;  that  good  white  paper  can  be  made  from  unclean 
rags,  and  that  flowers  can  be  raised  from  ungainly  weeds.  The 
question  I  have  to  consider  is  not  the  question  "  Can  we  reform 
offenders  who  come  under  legal  restraint,"  but  why  do  we  not  re- 
form more  ?  One  element  in  the  answer  may  be  the  character  of 
the  prisoner,  another  the  character  of  the  men  under  whom  he  is 
placed,  but  a  third  and  potential  element  lies  in  the  defects  of 
our  whole  legal  system.  The  fact  is  that  a  vast  number  of  men 
who  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law  are  not  reformed  because 
nothing  is  done  to  reform  them.  If  you  are  going  to  turn  rags 
into  paper  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  having  a  good  machine  at 
the  paper  mill  and  good  operators;  but  you  must  see  that  the 
rags  go  to  the  mill  and  not  to  the  dump. 

An  engineer  was  called  upon  to  study  the  defective  water  supply 
of  a  large  city.  He  found  that  for  years  an  eight-inch  pipe  had 
been  diverting  water  into  the  sewer  which  ought  to  have  been 
filtered  and  gone  into  the  reservoir.  It  is  so  under  our  legal 
system.  There  are  streams  of  life  which  ought  to  be  filtered  and 
which  might  be  converted,  turbulent  streams  though  they  are,  into 
light  and  heat,  and  power,  but  which  go  off  into  the  sewage. 

What  are  some  of  the  defects  of  our  penal  codes?  A  funda- 
mental defect  is  that  they  are  legal,  not  ethical.  They  embody 
certain  antique  ideas,  partly  metaphysical  and  partly  theological, 
of  retributive  justice.  It  is  easy  to  trace  their  genesis  to  ancient 
society,  easy  to  sec  how  ideas  of  individual  vengeance  were  em- 
bodied in  a  system  of  social  retribution.  Our  codes  are  essentially 
punitive,  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that  a  system 
that  is  essentially  punitive  is  not  corrective.  The  legal  tradition 
that  to  every  offense  there  must  bo  measured  out  a  certain  weight 
of  penalty  is  simply  a  modem  application  of  crude  ideas  of  primi- 
tive justice.     If  these  codes  were  effectively  deterrent  their  exist- 
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ence  might  be  justified  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime;  but 
experience  shows  that  they  are  only  in  a  small  degree  deterrent. 

Our  codes  do  not  represent  any  fixed  or  uniform  standard  of 
justice  or  morality.  Thus,  according  to  comparisons  made  fifteen 
years  ago  by'Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  the  maximum  penalty  for  perjury 
in  New  Hampshire,  Kentucky,  and  Connecticut  was  five  years. 
In  Maine,  Mississippi,  and  Iowa  it  was  imprisonment  for  life.  In 
Delaware  it  was  punishable  by  a  fine  without  imprisonment  of 
from  $500  to  $2,000.  The  maximum  penalty  in  Virginia  for  incest 
was  six  months'  imprisonment;  in  Louisiana,  imprisonment  for 
life;  in  Delaware,  a  fine  of  $100.  In  the  States  which  impose 
life  imprisonment  for  these  offenses  the  idea  of  reformation  is  not 
included;  it  is  simply  the  question  of  getting  the  man  out  of 
society.  In  Delaware,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  see  any 
reformatory  element  in  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  $100,  which 
for  a  man  with  a  good  bank  account  simply,  amounts  to  a  license 
to  commit  the  offense.  Nor  does  the  five  year  penalty  imposed  in 
other  Statfs  necessarily  represent  any  reformatory  principle.  It 
depends  upon  what  is  done  with  the  man  during  his  confinement. 
He  may  come  out  better  or  worse.  He  is  very  likely  to  come  out 
in  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  prisoner  who  stole  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  he  hid  away  in  a  safe  place.  After  five  years  of  imprison- 
ment he  asked  the  advice  of  the  warden  a  few  days  before  his 
discharge  as  to  how  he  should  invest  his  stolen  money.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  State  by  serving  five 
years,  and  that  therefore  the  money  belonged  to  him.  His  position 
may  not  have  been  ethical,  but  it  was  logical. 

Another  legal  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  is  the 
curious  distinction  made  in  the  classification  of  offenses.  They 
are  legal,  not  moral.  They  are  based  not  upon  character,  but  upon 
circumstance.  Thus  in  determining  in  the  State  of  New  York 
whether  a  certain  act  of  theft  is  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  three 
circumstances,  time,  place  and  value  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  boundary  line  of  value  is  placed  at  $25 ;  the  boundary  line  of 
time  between  day  and  night,  which  varies  with  the  seasons;  and 
the  question  of  place,  whether  it  be  a  house  or  a  railroad  car, 
assumes  importance.  Now  these  distinctions  have  not  the  slightr 
est  ethical  value.     The  thief  who  steals  $24  mav  be  worse  than 
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the  one  who  takes  $26.  And  the  thief  who  steals  from  his  era- 
plover's  drawer  at  »)  o'eloek  in  the  afternoon  may  be  as  -had  as  he 
who  takes  the  same  amount  at  8  oVI(»ek  in  the  evening.  These 
legal  distineti(ms,  so  trivial  in  themselves,  assume  great  importance 
l)ec»anse  of  the  eonse<pienees  attached  to  them.  A  felony  is  an 
oflFense  for  which  a  man  may  be  sent  to  a  connty  institnti^m.  In 
the  State  institution  as  a  felon  he  may  be  brought  under  refonna- 
tory  influences.  In  the  county  jail  as  a  misdemeanant  he  is 
brought  under  influences  which  not  only  do  not  make  him  l>etter, 
but  tend  to  make  him  worse.  In  New  York  State  we  have  been 
handicap])ed  in  our  reformatory  work  for  many  years  by  this 
legal  distinction.  The  Elmira  reformatory  was  established  only 
for  felons,  that  is  for  the  young  man  who  steals  $26  and  not  for 
him  who  steals  $24;  for  the  young  man  who  has  pilfered  after 
dark  and  not  in  the  daylight.  Ten  thousand  young  men  every 
year  lie  negUx^ted  in  the  jails  and  c^mnty  penitentiaries  in  the 
State  of  New  York  lx»cause  there  is  no  power  under  the  law  to 
sentence  them  to  the  State  reformatories.  In  some  States  the 
distinction,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  applied,  nor  does  it  apply  to 
women  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Another  legal  obstacle  to  the  reform aticm  of  the  offender  is  the 
legal  habit  and  tradition  from  which  we  are  only  beginning  to 
free  ourselves,  of  considering  each  ofl^ense  as  a  distinct,  separate 
act  to  which  is  attached  a  se])arate  penalty.  As  has  been  well  said, 
the  code  is  fitted  to  the  crime,  instead  of  to  the  criminal.  This 
defect  of  the  code  a])pears  in  its  Avorst  fonn  in  the  short  sentence. 
A  petty  thief  steals  a  small  sum  of  money;  he  is  sent  to  jail  for 
thrc^  months:  in  a  short  time  he  repeats  the  offense  and  is  sen- 
tence<l  for  the  same  term.  He  goes  on  reiK^ating  his  thievery.  He 
comes  before  different  judges  but  he  g(Ks  back  and  forth  to  the 
same  institution.  There  are  men  in  ])rison  Avho  have  been  there 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  tiuies.  A  young  man  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
still  young  enough  to  be  within  the  reformatory  age,  was  sen- 
tenced twenty-six  times  to  the  c(mnty  jail  and  workhouse,  but 
never  long  enough  at  any  one  time  or  at  any  one  ])lace  to  effect 
any  change  in  his  habits.  Provide  the  best  refonnatory  in  the 
world;  e(]uij)  it  with  the  iK'st  apparatus;  l(»t  it  be  manned  with 
the  very  best  cor[>s  of  officers  and  instructors,  and  it  will  be  totally 
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ineffective  if  prisoucrs  are  eoinniitted  to  it  for  terms  ranging  only 
from  ten  days  to  three  months. 

The  short  sentence  is  seen  at  its  very  worst  in  our  legal  treat- 
ment of  drunkenness.  In  Chicago  a  man  was  committed  for 
drunkenness  ^300  times;  in  Scotland,  a  woman  333  times.  Yet 
the  judge  who  imj>osed  the  sentence  for  the  333d  time  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  offender  had  committed  the  same 
offense  332  tiuu*s  before.  The  legal  treatment  of  drunkenness 
practically  ignores  all  physiological  considerations.  It  treats  the 
prisoner  as  an  abstraction,  not  as  a  human  being.  It  punishes 
the  offense  while  ignoring  the  offcndi  r. 

Modem  studies  of  the  criminal  and  of  the  forces  of  heredity 
and  environment  which  go  to  produce  him,  as  well  as  the  forces 
of  education  which  influence  and  change  his  character,  have  led 
to  some  modifications  in  our  laws,  providing  that  previous  con- 
victions, and  the  character  of  the  offender  should  help  to  determine 
the  disposition  that  is  to  be  made  of  him.  We  have  so  far  modi- 
fied our  judicial  system  as  not  to  punish  for  criminal  acts  offenders 
who  are  decided  by  competent  experts  to  be  imlxH»ile  or  insane; 
we  are  taking  out  of  the  catalogue  of  criminality  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  subjecting  them  to  a  procedure  which  is 
educational  rather  than  penal.  These  are  welcome  indications 
that  instead  of  merely  concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  act, 
we  are  coming  to  study  the  actor.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
physiology  and  psychology'  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  future  in  helping  a  court  to  determine  not  merely  under  the 
rules  of  evidence  whether  an  accused  person  committed  a  certain 
act,  but  whether  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be.  at  large  in  society  and 
whether  he  should  not  be  submitted  to  processes  which  shall  pro- 
foundly influence  and  perhaps  renovate  his  character,  or,  if  he  is  an 
habitual  and  hopeless  offender,  be  committed  permanently  to 
prison  or  to  a  farm  colony  so  that  society  may  be  protected  against 
his  release. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  outflow,  the  wastage,  the  flow  into  the 
sewage;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  great  menace  to  society  is  that 
there  is  a  constant  backflow  from  the  social  sewage.  Thousands  of 
criminals  are  let  loose  in  society  who  are  no  better,  but  somewhat 
worse,  than  when  they  were  committed  to  those  pools  of  moral 
contagion,  the  coimty  jails.     They  pollute  anew  the  sources  of  our 
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social  life ;  they  breed  a  new  crop  of  criminals.  The  short  sentence 
and  the  county  jail  together  are  responsible  for  much  of  this 
distribution  and  infection.  Nothing  too  severe  can  be  said  about 
the  county  jail  system.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  washing 
them  out,  cleaning  them  from  vermin,  and  putting  windows  into 
the  dark  rooms;  the  prison  architect  and  the  prison  physician 
alone  cannot  remedy  the  matter.  The  system  is  supported  by  legal 
distinctions  which  are  fundamentally  wrong. 

One  of  these  legal  distinctions  is  purely  geographical.  A  State 
is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts  called  counties. 
While  the  criminal  code  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  State,  the 
judicial  and  penal  system  is  affected  by  county  divisions.  Thus 
in  many  States  the  county  court  sentences  the  misdemeanant  to 
the  county  institution.  There  is  no  State  control  over  these 
coimty  institutions,  no  xmiformity  in  structure,  discipline  or 
regime.  Crime  is  treated  as  a  social  matter.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  deal  effectively  with  it  on  county  lines.  Take  the 
15,000  young  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  might  be  good 
subjects  for  reformatory  treatment  It  is  impossible  for  every 
county  to  have  an  independent  reformatory.  It  is  extravagant 
and  unnecessary.  It  is  impossible  to  classify  prisoners  properly 
in  the  smaller  counties.  The  only  remedy  for  the  utter  failure 
of  the  county  system  is  to  establish  State  control  for  all  offenders 
who  have  violated  State  laws.  The  difference  in  stigma  between 
a  State  prisoner  and  a  county  prisoner  should  disappear.  It  has 
no  deterrent  or  reformatory  value.  A  few  district  prisons  or 
reformatories  in  different  parts  of  the  State  will  accommodate  all 
sentenced  prisoners.  The  county  jails  properly  remodeled  should 
be  reserved  only  as  houses  of  detention  for  those  awaiting  trial. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  coimty  system  and  one  which 
constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  is  the 
fee  system:  the  practice  of  paying  sheriffs  so  much  a  head  for 
every  prisoner  admitted  and  discharged,  and  so  much  per  day 
for  the  board  of  every  prisoner  committed.  This  system  is  a 
relic  of  the  system  which  prevailed  in  England  when  John 
Howard  began  his  work  more  than  a  century  ago ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  still  exists  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  furnishes 
a  motive  to  the  sheriff  for  having  as  many  men  in  jail  as  possible 
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and  keeping  them  there  ajs  long  as  possible.  Investigations  in 
thirty  counties  in  N(  w  York  which  have  abolished  the  fee  sys- 
tem and  substituted  a  salary  for  the  sheriff  show  a  reduction  in 
prison  population  and  in  expenses  of  from  to  10  to  50  per  cent. 
The  whole  fee  system  is  fraught  with  scandal  and  corruption. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  discov<red  in  the  jail  of  Queens  county,  New 
York,  which  is  still  under  the  fee  system,  that  840  yoimg  meu 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  all  of  whom  should  have 
gone  to  reformatories,  had  been  committed  to  this  county  jail 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sheriflF. 

It  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  present  penal  system  that 
it  commits  many  thousands  of  offenders  to  prison  who,  without 
any  danger  to  society,  can  be  better  dealt  with  without  imprison- 
ment. The  probation  system,  applied  not  only  to  children,  but  to 
adults  without  limit  of  age,  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  half  a  dozen 
of  our  States,  and  under  the  form  of  suspension  of  sentence  has 
been  established  in  France  and  Belgium  for  almost  twenty  years. 
In  Massachusetts  the  number  of  those  placed  on  probation  has 
gradually  risen  from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly  ten  thousand.  In 
France  it  has  risen  year  by  year  until  it  has  reached  39,000. 
This  system  on  its  introduction  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of 
consen-ative  jurists  who  treated  it  as  a  device  for  allowing  men 
to  go  unpunished,  the  infliction  of  punishment  being  regarded  by 
them  as  the  main  object  of  the  criminal  court.  The  idea  that  the 
court  might  be  an  essential  part  of  a  salvage  system  designed  to 
protect  society  through  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  was 
wholly  contrary  to  the  legal  tradition.  In  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts judges  have  now  become  thoroughly  converted  to  proba- 
tion as  a  means  of  social  protection  as  well  as  of  individual 
reformation. 

For  those  offenders  who  require,  as  a  large  number  always 
will,  a  change  of  environment  and  commitment  to  some  institu- 
tion, the  most  far  reaching  and  indispensable  reform  in  our  legal 
system  is  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  connec- 
tion with  a  reformatory  system.  The  law  governing  commitment 
to  Elmira  reformatory  provides  that  the  courts  imposing  sentence 
to  that  institution  "  shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof/* 
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In  a  single  line  the  power  of  the  juJge  to  fix  any  time  sentence 
is  removed.  The  maximum  limit  of  time  is  that  fixed  in  the 
code.  That  is  sufficiently  arbitrary,  but  it  is  vastly  better  than 
when  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Before  long  we  ought  to 
have  an  absolute  indetorminate  sentence.  The  three  important  q\{^ 
ments  in  it  are  first,  that  the  court  committing  shall  not  fix  the 
duration;  secondly,  that  the  institutiou  to  which  the  prisoner  is 
committed  shall  be  reformatory  in  its  character  and  etpiipped 
with  a  marking  and  grading  system  so  that  the  prisoner  by  his 
conduct  and  character  shall  fix  the  length  of  his  own  sentence. 
Thirdly,  the  release  of  the  prisoner  should  be  a  cx>nditional  re- 
lease determined  by  a  court  of  release  or  board  of  parole.  Of  all 
proposed  modificatioiifi  of  our  penal  system  none  would  effect 
such  a  radical  and  beneficent  change  as  the  general  adoption  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  with  all  that  it  implies. 
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INSPECTION  OF  THE  CITY  PRISON  OF  NEW  YORK. 

To  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  Tombs 
met  at  the  office  of  the  warden  at  2  o'clock  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  11)08.  There  were  present  the  chairman,  Dr.  Bari-ows,  Mr. 
Gregory,  and  Mr.  Speranza.  Senator  Pavey  telephoned  that  ill 
h<alth  prevented  his  attendance. 

The  total  population  on  that  day  was  664.  Of  those  60  were 
women,  108  boys  and  11  United  States  prisoners,  known  as 
**  federals."  Of  the  60  females  25  were  white,  7  colored,  4  were 
federals,  and  24  were  helpers  from  thc^  workhouse. 

The  108  boys  seriously  overcrowd  the  corridors  set  apart  for 
them,  and  about  forty  were  kept  two  in  a  cell.  This  is  highly 
objectionable.  The  cot  upon  which  two  have  to  sleep  is  a  narrow 
single  bed.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  placing  two  bunks 
in  each  cell  like  berths  upon  a  steamship.  This  will  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  conditions,  but  unfortunately  indi- 
cates that  placing  two  in  a  cell  is  to  become  an  established  practice. 

The  cells  of  the  men's  prison  are  large  and  well  appointed. 
The  day  was  damp  with  a  heavy  atmosphere,  and  the  ventilation 
of  all  the  corridors  should  have  been  better.  The  men  and  boys 
were  being  exercised  by  walking  around  the  corridors  and  they 
seemed  to  be  reasonably  well  cared  for.  The  women's  prison 
is  antiquated,  stuffy,  dreary,  and  extremely  depressing;  the  toilet 
and  bathing  facilities  are  inadequate.  The  tables  upon  which 
meals  are  served  are  .very  unattractive.  The  inmates  were  seated 
upon  one  side  of  the  bottom  corridor,  wh(*re  conversation  was 
general,  but  where  there  was  not  one  inspiriting  condition  or 
influence. 

The  kitchen  of  the  men's  department  was  found  to  be  clean 
and  well  equipped  with  cooking  appliances.  The  food  examined 
was  of  good  quality  and  attractive.  We  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  allowance  to  inmates  is  adequate.  The  daily 
menu-s  for  each  week  provides  for  a  reasonable  variety^  but  we 
had  no  opportunity  to  verify  the  stat<'ment.  We  were  informed 
that  whenever  fish  or  other  articles  of  food  came  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  the  fact  was  reported  to  the  warden  and  the 
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objectionable  article  returned  to  the  contractor.  The  head  cook 
seemed  to  be  intelligent  and  well  fitted  for  his  work. 

Particular  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  facilities  for  communi- 
cation by  the  inmates  with  outside  friends.  Telegrams  may  be 
sent  freely  when  paid  for  by  the  prisoner.  The  use  of  the  tele- 
phone is  not  allowed.  When  a  prisoner  is  received  he  is  fur- 
nished with  paper  and  a  stamp  to  write  to  his  lawyer  or  a  rela- 
tive or  friend.  After  that  the  warden  uses  his  discretion  as  to 
furnishing  stamps  and  paper  for  other  letters.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  is  decidedly  restricted. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  the  number  of  visitors  leaving  the  prison 
was  so  great  as  to  excite  wonder.  It  is  evident  that  visitors  com- 
ing in  such  numbers  is  a  serious  abuse,  often  causing  annoyance 
to  the  prisoners  and  entailing  much  care  upon  the  officers. 
Visitors  are  admitted  upon  orders  issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Corrections.  Nominally  two  are  issued  for  each  prisoner. 
Often  these  come  from  idle  curiosity  and  are  of  no  possible,  ser- 
vice to  the  prisoner. 

A  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter  of  lawyers  seeing 
prisoners.  This  amounts  to  a  very  serious  abuse.  Reputable 
lawyers  do  not  seek  clients  among  these  unfortunates  by  improper 
means,  but  hordes  of  "  shysters ''  hang  around  like  vultures  to 
pounce  upon  their  prey.  This  is  an  old  evil.  In  Bartlett's 
Americanisms  the  following  quotation  is  made  from  a  New  York 
daily  paper  of  fifty  years  ago:  "  The  Prison  Association  held  its 
monthly  meeting  last  night.  The  report  was  rich  in  incident 
and  developments  about  the  skinners,  sharks,  and  shysters  of  the 
Tombs."  The  lapse  of  time  has  sharpened  their  wits,  intensified 
their  cunning,  developed  their  tricks,  and  made  them  a  still 
greater  disgrace  to  our  criminal  practice.  They  employ  runners 
to  obtain  cases  for  them,  they  crowd  themselves  upon  prisoners 
unsolicited,  they  deceive  and  swindle  the  poor  unfortunates,  and 
finally  accomplish  nothing  for  them  because  of  their  real  ignor- 
ance, their  incapacity  and  their  worthlcssness.  The  written  testi- 
mony of  prisoners  and  their  relatives  and  friends  who  have 
desired  to  aid  them  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  their  nefarious 
practices.  This  evil  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  unrestricted. 
While  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  select  his  counsel  for  his  proper 
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defense  must  not  be  interfered  with,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to 
better  protection  of  the  law  against  lawyers  than  he  now  receives. 
The  demoralizing  effect  of  the  present  evil  is  far  reaching  and 
too  often  results  in  collusion  between  lawyer  and  prison  keeper 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wicked  ends. 

Recommendations. 
Your  Committee  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Prison  Association  formally  advises  the  proper 
authorities  to  relieve  the  present  overcrowding  of  the  Tombs, 
establishing  a  prison  for  those  awaiting  trial  in  the  borough  of 
Bronx,  to  the  proper  end  of  each  borough  of  the  Greater  City 
having  its  own  city  prison. 

2.  That  the  Prison  Association  urges  the  early  construction  of 
the  women's  prison  upon  modem  lines,  so  that  it  may  better 
accord  with  the  wholesome  advancement  of  civilized  penology. 

3.  That  the  Prison  Association  urges  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  Corrections  the  establishment  of  new  regulations  for  the  issu- 
ance of  orders  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  so  that  a  careful  and 
intelligent  examination  of  applicants  may  be  made,  to  the  end  that 
only  such  as  have  a  legal  and  proper  connection  with  a  prisoner 
may  be  allowed  to  see  him. 

4.  That  the  Prison  Association  asks  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  to  amend  the  Penal  Code,  or  such  other  statute  as  may  be 
proper,  so  that  no  lawyer  can  see  a  prisoner  in  any  penal  insti- 
tution of  the  State  in  any  city  of  over  100,000  population,  with- 
out an  order  from  the  committing  magistrate.  While  this  regu- 
lation might,  in  some  cases,  result  in  magistrates  having  favorites 
among  members  of  the  bar  whose  personal  interests  they  desire 
to  advance,  any  tendency  in  this  direction  would  be  checked  by 
the  publicity  attending  it,  while  it  would  practically  insure  to 
the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  have  a  competent  legal  adviser  to 
care  for  his  interests. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  WOOD, 

Chairman. 
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THE  COMPETITION  OF  ARCHITECTS  FOR  THE  NEW  STATE* 
PRISON   OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  State  Architect  who  is  respon- 
sible for  making  plans  for  public  buildings  and  supervising  their 
erection.  In  exceptional  cases,  (as  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
educational  building  at  Albany  and  the  new  prison  to  take  the 
place  of  Sing  Sing)  sj^ccial  legislation  jirovides  for  a  competition 
of  architects,  in  the  hope  of  securing  valuable  plans  and  sugges- 
tions from  members  of  the  profession. 

The  amended  law  in  relation  to  the  new  prison  provided  for 
an  open  competition,  to  which  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  eligible.  The  Commission  on  New  Prisons,  with  the 
addition  of  the  State  Architect,  ^Ir.  Franklin  B.  Ware,  and  a 
prison  physician,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom  of  Clinton  Prison,  constituted 
a  Board  of  Award.  The  Board  thus  constituted  consisted  of 
Charles  F.  Howard,  M.  D.,  pre:=iident,  Cornelius  V.  Collins, 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Elisha  M.  Johnson,  Thomas  W.  Ilynea, 
Franklin  B.  Ware,  and  J.  B.  Kansom,  M.  D.  Mr.  George 
McLaughlin  was  elected  secretary. 

In  response  to  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  New  Prisons,  thirty-four  sets  of  plans  were  recrivetl  from 
architects.  The.s(^  werc^  numbered  and  adjudged  by  the  Board 
of  Award,  the  names  of  the  competitors  Ixnng  withheld  in  sealed 
envelopes  until  after  the  annoimc<  ment  of  the  award. 

The  competition  proved  in  many  respects  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  first  place  the  rules  and  regulations  awakened 
much  discussion  among  architects^  and  a  couimittee  from  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Assix-iatiou  of  Architects  asked 
for  their  revision,  the  State  Architect  joining  in  their  nnpiest  as 
to  most  details.  As  advised  by  the  Attorney-General,  however, 
the  Commission  would  have  laid  itself  ojyen  to  law-suits  if  it 
revised  its  program  several  w(  eks  after  srnding  it  out,  and  after 
competitors  had  spent  much  work  upon  their  plans.  While  some 
of  the  best  architects  refrained  from  competing,  owing  to  the 
severe  character  of  the  rules,  among  thirty-four  who  entered  were 
some  of  the  best  architects  in  New  York  and  in  other  States. 
From  $60,000  to  $75,000  were  spent  by  architects  in  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  th^se  plans.  The  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion governing  the  awards  provided  that  the  competitor  who 
should  receive  the  first  prize  should  receive  the  usual  commission. 
A  $3,000  prize  was  provided  for  the  second  competitor  and  a 
$2,000  prize  for  the  third,  and  $500  was  to  be  given  to  each 
of  seven  competitors  presenting  plans  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Board  of  Award  found  it  impossible  to  agree  as  to  the 
first  prize.  Competitor  No.  28,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Beardsley  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  received  five  votes;  the  State  Architect  preferred 
No.  30,  Commissioner  Barrows,  No.  15.  Under  the  law  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Architect  was  necessary  to  make  valid  the 
choice  of  the  Board.  That  officer  set  forth  effectively  his  reasons 
for  disapproving  of  the  choice.  Commissioner  Barrows  also  pro- 
tested against  the  award  before  the  name  of  the  competitor  was  dis- 
closed, feeling  that  it  was  not  made  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  rules  nor  with  reference  to  considerations  of  comparative 
merit.  The  State  Architect  might  have  adhered  to  his  disap- 
proval and  the  award  could  not  have  been  made;  but  from  con- 
siderations of  courtesy  to  the  majority  of  the  members,  but  with- 
out changing  his  opinion,  he  finally  agreed  to  formally  approve 
the  award  after  the  majority  of  the  Commission  had  voted  again 
for  No.  28. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commission  on  New  Prisons 
could  not  have  come  to  a  more  definite  agreement  as  to  certain 
necessary  penological  features  before  submitting  their  program 
to  the  architects.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board 
of  Award  did  not  make  any  thorough  analytical  comparison  of 
the  ten  best  plans.  A  motion  to  that  effect  offered  by  Commis- 
sioner Barrows  was  not  even  seconded. 

On  one  subject  complete  unanimity  was  developed  in  the  Board, 
and  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Tuberculosis  has  been  a  great  scourge  of  prison  life, 
and  modern  medical  research  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an 
abundance  of  sunlight  for  its  prevention  or  curative  treatment,  as 
well  as  for  general  physical  and  mental  healthfulness,  and 

Whereas,  In  this  competition  a  number  of  plans  have  been 
submitted  of  the  radial  or  stellar  plan  of  cell  block  to  which  the 
above  objection  applies,  and  after  giving  these  plans  careful  con- 
sideration, it  is 
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Eesolved,  That  this  Board  regards  the  radial  or  stellar  type  of 
cell  building  as  faulty  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
cells  are  inevitably  turned  away  from  direct  sunlight ;  and  that  we 
adopt  in  preference  a  type  in  which  the  cell  house  shall  be 
orientated  so  as  to  receive  the  most  sunlight. 

Many  of  the  plans  were  rather  close  copies  of  the  radial  types 
of  European  prisons,  and  the  passage  of  this  resolution  naturally 
excluded  them.  Others  were  excluded  because  the  architects  had 
presented  estimates  which  showed  that  the  prison  could  not  be 
built  within  the  cost  limit  prescribed  by  law,  $2,000,000. 

Of  the  ten  plans  selected  as  best  of  the  thirty-four  nearly  all 
conformed  to  the  general  design  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Prison  Improvement  Commission  adopted  two  years  ago: 
namely,  a  long  cell  block  with  the  industrial  and  other  buildings 
grouped  around  it.  The  chief  variation  in  the  plans  consisted 
in  the  disposition  of  the  different  buildings,  the  provision  made 
for  future  extension,  the  degree  of  fireproof  construction,  the 
amount  of  acreage  covered,  the  material  employed,  and  the  varia- 
tion in  cost  of  the  whole  plant. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  main  features  of  similarity  and  differ- 
ence in  the  plana,  five  of  those  which  received  prizes  are  here 
reproduced.  Important  variations,  however,  which  greatly  affect 
their  desirability  as  prison  plans,  could  only  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  studying  the  specifications.  Some  notes  and  com- 
ments on  these  plans  are  added,  and  a  sixth  plan  is  added  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  better  in  the  construction  of  the 
cell  block  than  any  of  those  rex;eiving  an  award. 

Notes  on  the  Prison  Plans. 
Plan  No.  28,  to  Avhich  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  was  presented 
by  Wm.  J.  Beardsley  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  best  feature 
of  this  plan  is  that  the  cell  house  is  raised  on  a  terrace  so  that 
the  windows  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  wall  on  the  east  side. 
The  defects  of  the  plan  were  pointed  out  effectively  by. the. State 
Architect,  Mr.  Ware: 

"  I  think  that  a  radical  mistake  has  been  made  in  dividing  the 
prison  yard  in  half  by  a  group  of  buildings  connected  by  corri- 
dors, making  access  and  communication  from  one  side  of  the 
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prison  inclosure  to  the  other  impossible  except  by  crossing  corri- 
dors or  passing  through  buildings.  This  arrangement  of  buildings 
and  corridors  provides  innumerable  nooks  and  comers  suitable  for 
hiding  places  and  this  arrangement  will  require  constant  super- 
vision. 

*  "  The  two  main  shops  are  located  at  opposite  ends  of  the  prison 
yard,  about  1,200  feet  ai)art.  This  would  seem  to  me  objection* 
able. 

'*As  to  the  detail  arrangements  of  buildings,  the  plans  of  the 
general  hospital  are  not  good,  the  two-story  bath,  laundry  and 
wash-house  is  undesirable,  and  I  think  the  use  of  enameled  steel 
cells  will  be  found  impracticable,  even  though  the  cost  be  not  pro- 
hibitive —  which  I  doubt  very  much. 

"  While  generally  the  arrangement  of  buildings  is  satisfactory, 
exception  must  be  taken  to  the  main  shops  with  their  major  axes 
east  and  west.  This  arrangement  prevents  them  from  receiving 
sunlight  on  the  long  sides,  and  this  I  consider  objectionable. 

"  The  future  extension  of  the  cell  block  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  this  plan.  The  competitor,  probably  realizing  this,  proposes 
three  methods,  none  of  them  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  made 
without  radically  altering  the  plan.  The  proposed  extension  north 
and  south,  if  made,  would  necessitate  the  tearing  down  of  the 
prison  wall  at  two  points  and  when  completed  a  deep  recess  or 
pocket  will  have  been  created  in  the  prison  yard.  The  second 
method  proposed,  i.  e,,  extension  on  the  east  and  west  axis,  is  out 
of  the  question  on  account  of  its  orientatini.  -We  might  as  well 
consider  "  radial  cell  block  "  plans  as  to  consider  this  method  of 
extension.  The  third  method,  viz.,  by  building  separate  cell  blocks 
back  of  the  present  cell  block,  is  the  best  of  the  three  methods  pro- 
posed ;  but  as  before  stated,  the  prison  yard  is  already  cut  in  half 
by  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  center  axis  and  to  further  cut  it 
up  by  building  cell  blocks  in  the  only  open  space  left  would  be 
unwise. 

''As  to  whether  the  design  of  the  buildings  is  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste.  The  style 
of  architecture  selected  for  the  administration  building,  warden's 
residence  and  recreation  quarters  (buildings  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  public  passing  up  and  down  the  river),  does  not  appeal  to  me 
as  being  appropriate.  There  is  no  reason  w^hy  this  Board,  in 
selecting  an  architect,  should  not  give  this  matter  consideration, 
so  that  the  prison,  when  completed,  wall  be  a  model  not  only  from 
a  prison  standpoint,  but  from  an  architectural  standpoint  as  well. 
We  can  only  gauge  the  competitor's  ability  in  this  respect  by  care- 
fully considering  what  his  ideas  are  as  to  the  proper  style  of 
architecture  to  be  used,  and  in  this  respect  competitor  No.  28  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements," 
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Design  No.  30,  which  received  the  second  prize,  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmorc  of  New  York.  The  State  Archi- 
tect in  stating  his  preference  in  choice  for  plan  No.  30,  said: 
**  The  arranging  of  buildings  around  a  large  open  court  provides 
ample  sunlight,  free  circulation  of  air  and  good  ventilation,  which 
are  so  necessary.  The  yard  is  not  cut  up  by  buildings  and  cor- 
ridors as  in  the  case  of  No.  28.  The  architecture  of  the  buildings 
throughout,  and  particularly  of  the  walls  and  buildings  to  be  seen 
from  the  river,  is  most  appropriate  and  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  The  material  proposed  for  the  buildings, 
viz: — native  stone,  can  be  quarried  on  the  site  by  prison  labor, 
and  no  better  building  material  can  be  found.  I  admit  that  in 
some  of  the  details  of  the  buildings  this  competitor  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  familiar  with  prison  requirements  as  does  competitor 
No.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  the  design  submitted  by  competitor 
No.  30  indicates  that  he  is  much  better  qualified  architecturally 
than  competitor  No.  28  to  design  a  prison  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Board  and  to  the  State  of  New  York.  If  I  were  the  sole 
judge  of  the  competition,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  award  the  first 
place  to  plan  No.  30." 

Defects  of  No.  30,  some  of  which  it  held  in  common  with  other 
competitors  were  that  it  is  only  partially  fireproof,  that  it  ex- 
ceeded the  preserilx  d  yard  limit  by  nearly  two  acres,  that  the 
situation  of  the  power  house  at  the  north  end  was  not  the  most 
economical  or  convenient,  and  that  the  estimates  were  vague  and 
incomplete. 

Plan  No.  20,  which  received  the  third  prize  was  presented  by 
Hertz  &  Tallant  of  New  York.  This  plan  appears  simpler  and 
less  crowdcxl  than  No.  28  and  it  has  made  provision  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cell  block,  though  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  cell 
block  is  long  enough  already.  Objections  to  this  plan  are  in  the 
situation  of  the  industrial  buildings,  one  group  of  which  will 
have  a  row  of  windows  to  the  northwest,  and  another  group  of 
windows  to  the  northeasts  The  prescribed  acreage  was  also  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  estimates  were  as  vague  as  were  of  those  of  No.  30. 

Of  the  ten  plans  receiving  prizes  Commissioner  Barrows  voted 
to  award  the  first  prize  to  No.  15,  which  was  pivsented  by  West- 
inghouse,   Church,   Kerr  &  Co.,   10  Bridge  street,   New  York. 
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Some  of  the  obvious  merits  of  this  plan  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  a  study  of  the  sptH'ifications. 

1.  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  contour  of  the  ground  so  as 
to  require  less  grading.  In  addition  to  a  complete  cellar  under 
the  cell  block,  a  sul>-eellar  is  provided  for  at  Ihe  south  end, 
thus  utilizing  the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  at  this  point. 

2.  It  furnished  the  most  exact  and  scientific  study  and  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  orientation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  adjustment 
of  the  axis  of  the  cell  block  at  the  proper  angle  so  as  to  secure 
the  most  sunlight  during  the  year,  esjK^cially  in  the  darker  winter 
months. 

3.  The  entire  structure  of  all  the  buildings  was  fireproof. 

4.  While  Xos.  30  and  20  exceeded  the  prescribed  acreage,  the 
buildings  in  No.  15  were  brought  within  twenty-four  acres. 

5.  The  situation  of  the  power-house  was  economical  for  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  power. 

6.  Well-considered  schemes  for  future  extension  applied  not 
only  to  the  cell  block,  but  also  to  other  buildings. 

7.  A  fine  system  of  service  tunnels  was  provided  so  that  all 
pipes  and  wires  would  be  easily  accessible. 

8.  A  more  perfect  system  of  protection  against  revolt  was 
worked  out  by  the  use  of  corridors  and  towers  accessible  only  to 
the  guards. 

9.  The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  as  a  material  is  well  adapted 
to  carry  out  that  feature  of  the  law  which  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  prison  labor  as  far  as  possible.  The  experience  of  the 
Massachusetts  St-ate  Farm  in  emplojdng  prisoners  in  this  form 
of  construction  as  reported  by  Superintendent  Blackstone,  is  that 
"  the  proportion  of  inmate  labor  which  we  can  utilize  in  concrete 
construction  as  compared  with  other  masonry  construction  is 
fully  one-half  more." 

10.  The  estimates  were  minute,  full,  and  specific,  in  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  saying  that  the  accuracy 
of  estimates  would  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  awarding 
of  prizes.  No.  30,  for  instance,  has  but  one  page  of  estimates; 
No.  20,  one  page;  No.  28  has  twenty-eight  pages  of  estimates. 
Xo.    15,    in    addition    to    a   detailed    description,   covering   110 
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tyj)e-writtoii  Ic^tter  ])ages  had  250  pages  devoted  to  spcH^'ifiea- 
tious  and  estimaUs.  Of  those  forty-six  page^  were  filled  with 
minute  estimates  based  on  the  dimensions  of  every  structural 
feature  of  everj'  part  of  the  plant. 

11.  The  whole  scheme  of  lighting  ajid  heating  and  power 
supply  and  distribution  as  si't  forth  in  the  specifications,  show 
complete  familiarity  with  all  the  elements  and  details  of  these 
problems. 

The  principal  objections  advanced  against  Xo.  15  were  from 
members  who  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  concrete.  It  was 
pointe^l  out,  however,  that  the  plan  could  just  as  well  be  con- 
structed of  such  material  as  the  Commission  might  choose,  but 
that  concrete  was  necessarily  adopted  to  bring  it  within  the  limit 
of  cost.  Another  objection  advanced  was  that  the  architect  had 
utilized  the  cell  building  to  constitute  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
yard  on  the  east  side.  This  is  a  form  of  structure,  however, 
adopted  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  in 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  the  Delaware  Penitentiary,  and  in  many 
jails  throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  It  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  employ  it  in  a  cell  block  having  an  interior  corridor  with 
outside  windows  to  the  cells,  but  in  the  cell  block  with  outside 
corridor  it  may  be  freely  used,  the  advantage  being  that  it  saves 
expense  and  furnishes  unobstructed  light.  In  plan  No.  15  the 
distance  from  the  ground  to  the  windows  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  communication  from  without  and  the  proper  guarding  of  the 
interior  pi-events  communication  from  within,  as  the  eye  of  a 
single  guard  can  command  the.  whole  length  of  the  corridor. 

An  outside  wall  is  presented,  however,  in  plan  No.  14  by  the 
same  firm  using  the  central  corridor  and  windowed  cells. 

In  plan  No.  32  of  Messrs.  Darrach  &  Beekman,  10  East  33d 
street.  New  York  the  material  suggested  is  re-enforced  concrete; 
the  design  shows  simplicity  and  good  features  of  arrangement 
with  ample  provision  for  future  extension. 

The  Best  Plan  Presented. 

Of  all  the  plans  presented  the  one  which  to  the  writer  seems 
to  include  the  best  ideas  of  modern  prison  construction  is  design 
No.  14,  presented  by  Weetinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  10 
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Bridge  street,  New  York.  The  difference  between  this  plan  and 
No.  15  is  that  the  former  is  built  with  a  central  corridor  with  the 
cell  windows  on  each  side  opening  to  air  and  light.  The  encircling 
wall  also  encloses  the  cell  house  which  is  not  made  a  part  of  the 
walls  as  in  plan  No.  15.  Otherwise  the  arrangement  of  chapel, 
mess-hall,  and  power-house,  and  industrial  buildings  is  essentially 
the  same.  There  is  no  excuse  in  these  days  for  building  a  prison 
without  windows  in  the  cells  into  which  light  is  admitted  only 
through  the  doors,  from  windows  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  away  in 
an  external  corridor.  Our  tenement  house  laws  now  require 
windows  in  sleeping  rooms,  and  our  prison  should  not  preserve 
the  antiquated  type,  the  "  menagerie  "  system  of  keeping  pris- 
oners in  a  cage  instead  of  in  separate  rooms  well  lighted  by  direct 
sunlight.  There  is  no  requirement  concerning  heating,  ventila- 
tion, sanitary  and  plumbing  which  cannot  be  met  as  well  with 
the  outside  cell  as  with  the  inside,  and  it  is  less  expensive  to  build 
a  building  with  four  walls  than  with  six. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  and  capable  of  prison  wardens 
in  the  United  States  have  declared  their  preference  for  the  central 
corridor  system,  and  in  a  few  prisons  it  has  already  been 
introduced. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  form  of  the  structure 
and  to  have  two  parallel  blocks  instead  of  one  long  single  cell 
block.  Such  modifications  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
contour  of  a  different  site. 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

(For  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1907.) 

CuBEENT  Fund. 
Balanoe  in  Mechanic's  National  Bank,  January  1, 

1907 $6,163  75 

Income. 

Donations  received  twelve  months..      $11,989  30 

New  York  State  reformatories 1,500  00 

Eents 656  00 

—        14,145  30 


$20,309  05 


Expenditures. 

Expenses  of  agency  in  New  York  city 
for  persons  under  arrest,  on  proba- 
tion in  care  of  the  association,  dis- 
charged convicts  and  general  relief 
work $6,801  43 

Expenses  of  State  organization, 
prison  and  jail  inspection  and 
county  work 4,317  00 

Expenses  of  library 380  55 

Expenses  of  real  estate,  including 
taxes,  assessments,  water  rents,  in- 
surance, interest  on  mortgage,  etc.  1,173  89 

Transferred  to  reserve  fund 3,000  00 


15,772  87 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1907 $4,536  18 
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COUNTY  COMMITTEES. 

In  order  to  secure  proper  attention  to  local  conditions,  and  co- 
operation with  reference  to  the  general  prison  system  of  the 
State,  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Prison  Association  of  Nbw 
York  permits  the  formation  of  a  corresponding  and  co-operating 
committee  in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  persons  in  the  fol-. 
lowing  counties  have  accepted  such  positions. 

Broome  county. —  Residence,  Binghamton,  Dr.  J.  O.  Orton,  H. 
M.  Beecher,  Austin  S.  Bump,  D.  H.  Carver,  Dr.  J.  M.  Farrington, 
S.  J.  Hirshman,  E.  C.  Tichener,  William  A.  White. 

Cattaraugus  county. —  Residence,  Portville,  Hon.  W.  B.  Merse- 
reau. 

Cayuga  county. —  Residence,  Auburn,  Frank  W.  Richardson, 
Dr.  CSieeseman,  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Beardsley, 
Frederick  Sefton,  M.  D.,  Rev.  E.  W.  Miller. 

Chemung  county. —  Residence,  Elmira,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Rev. 
William  T.  Henry,  W.  C.  Peebles,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pierce,  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Pratt,  Theron  H.  Wales,  M.  D. 

Chenango  county. —  Residence,  Norwich,  Nelson  P.  Bonny,  J. 
L.  Ray,  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Dexter. 

Clinton  county. —  Residence,  Plattsburg,  James  Eckersley,  W. 
C.  Pike. 

Delaware  county. —  Residence,  Delhi,  Andrew  J.  Nicol,  James 
K.  Penfield. 

Erie  county. —  Residence,  Buffalo,  A.  Q.  Sherman,  George  B. 
Bell,  C.  B.  Armstrong. 

Essex  county. —  Residence,  Keene  Centre,  John  Martin,  Mrs. 
John  Martin,  Horace  Nye,  Mrs.  Lilian  Winch. 

Genesee  county. —  Residence,  Batavia,  H.  J.  Burkhart. 

Greene  county. —  Residence,  Greenville,  Ohas.  P.  McCabe ;  resi- 
dence, Catskill,  J.  I.  Olney,  Jeremiah  Day. 

Herkimer  county. —  Residence,  Herkimer,  O.  H.  Deck,  M.  D. 

Jefferson  county. —  Residence,  Watertown,  J.  C.  Knowlton, 
Jesse  M.  Adams,  Rev.  Richard  G.  Keyes. 

Livingston  county. —  Residence,  Geneseo,  Dr.  John  H.  Milne; 
residence,  Dansville,  Dr.  James  H.  Jackson,  A.  O.  Bunnell. 
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Monroe  county. —  Residence,  Rochester,  William  E.  Suther- 
land, Judge  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  Quincy  Van  Voorhis. 

Montgomery  county. —  Residence,  Fonda,  W.  Frothingham,  J. 
0.  Oaton. 

Oneida  county. —  Residence,  Clinton,  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell. 

Onondaga  county. —  Residence,  Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgctt,  J.  C. 
Carson,  Henry  N.  Hyde,  Rev.  E.  W.  Mundy. 

Ontario  county. —  Residence,  Canandaigua,  Ur.  C.  T.  Mitchell; 
residence,  Seneca  Castle,  Levi  Page. 

Oswego  county. —  Residence,  Oswego,  C.  H.  Butler,  Gilbert 
Mollison. 

St.  Lawrence  county. —  Residence,  Canton,  Charles  Caldwell, 
Worth  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Jackson,  Dr.  Payson,  W.  R. 
Remington;  residence,  Ogdensburg,  Robert  J.  Donahue,  Bishop 
Henry  Gabriels. 

Steuben  county. —  Residence,  Atlanta,  H.  C.  Hatch ;  residence, 
Homellsville,  B.  F.  Smith,  M.  F.  Smith;  residence,  Hammonds- 
port,  Monroe  Wheeler. 

Wyoming  county. —  Residence,  Warsaw,  H.  E.  Gumey. 
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HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama. —  R  H.  Dawson,  Montgomery;  Miss  Julia  S.  Tut- 
wilor,  Livingston ;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnston,  Birmingham. 
,     California. —  Brainard  F.  Smith,  Roprtsa,   Sacramento  Co., 
Cal. ;  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Berkeley. 

Colorado. —  WiDiam  F.  Slocum,  Colorado  Springs. 

Connecticut. —  John  C.  Taylor,  Hartford. 

Florida. —  L.  B.  Wombwell,  Tallahassee. 

Illinois. —  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago. 

Indiana. —  Thos.  E.  Ellison,  Fort  Wayne. 

Kansas. —  John  D.  Milliken,  McPherson;  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. — Michael  Heymann,  Clarence  F.  Low,  Xew  Orleans. 

Massachusetts. — ^W.  F.  Spalding,  Boston;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Con- 
cord. 

Michigan. —  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit. 

Minnesota. —  Samuel  G.  Smith,  St.  Paul;  Austin  H.  Young, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri. —  Thos.  P.  Haley,  Kansas  City. 

New  Jersey. —  E.  J.  Anderson,  Trenton. 

Xew  York. —  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Elmira. 

Korth  Carolina. —  Col.  W.  F.  Beasley,  Plymouth. 

North  Dakota. —  N.  F.  Boucher,  Bismark. 

Ohio. —  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield. 

Oregon.—  Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Pennsylvania. —  L  J.  Wistar,  Philadelphia. 

Tennessee.— Rev.  P.  L.  Cobb,  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Z.  N. 
Williams,  Nashville. 

Texas. —  John  N.  Henderson,  Dallas;  L.  A.  Whatley,  Hunts- 
rille. 

Vermont. —  L.  D.  Hazen,  St.  Johnsbury. 

Virginia. —  Robert  Stiles,  Richmond. 

Wisconsin. —  Clarence   Snyder,   Hon.   James  E.   Heg,   A.   O. 
Wright,  Madison. 

Washington. —  John    B.    Catron,    Walla    Walla;    Hon.    Ernst 
Sister,  Tacoma. 
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Foreign  Countries. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Mrs.  Stafford  Bird,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

BERMUDA. 
J.  H.  T.  Jackson,  Hamilton. 

FRANCE. 
A.  Riviere,  formerly  Secretary  Societe  Gcnerale  des  Prisons, 
Henri  Pnidhomme,  Secretary  Societe  Gencrale  des  Prisons,  14 
Place  Dauphine,  Paris;  Mons.  Robin  (pasteur),  21  Rue  Piatt, 
Belleville,  Paris;  Mons.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  No.  7  Rue 
Penthievre,  Paris;  Dr.  Paul  Bailliere,  128  Boulevard  Haussman, 
Paris;  R.  Herenger,  Vice  President  du  Senat,  11  Rue  Portalis, 
Paris. 

GERMANY. 

Johihann  Wichern,  Rauhe  Haus,  Horn  bei  Hamburg;  Herr 
Heinemann,  250  Hammer  Landstrasse,  Horn  bei  Hamburg;  Dr. 
Fohring,  President  Tribunal  of  Justice,  Hamburg;  Pastor 
Winckleman  of  the  Prison  Association  of  Saxony ;  Hermann 
Adami,  LL.  D.,  5  Bismarckstrasse,  Bremen ;  Dr.  Paul  Herr, 
Rechtsanwalt  am  Ol>erlandesgericht,  Hamm,  Westfalen;  Dr.  A. 
Hartmann,  Amtsgerichtsrath,  0  W.  Courbiere  St.,  llerlin,  Ger- 
many; Dr.  B.  Freudenthal,  51  Leerbachstrasse,  Frankfort  am 
Main,  Grermany. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Alfred  Davis,  13  St.  Ermins  Mansions,  Westminster,  London, 
E.  C. ;  Dr.  Maurice  Davis,  11  Brunswick  square,  London,  W.  C. ; 
J.  J.  Henley,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  New  Govern- 
ment oflSce,  Westminster,  London,  Eng. ;  Johanna  Margaret  Hill, 
62  Hagley  road,  Birmingham,  Eng  :  Thomas  Holmes,  Secretary 
of  Howard  Association,  43  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate 
street  Without,  London,  Eng. ;  Walter  R.  Croft  on,  Oalmoor  Croft, 
Totton,  Hampshire,  Eng.;  John  Macdonnell,  London,  Eng.;  Lord 
James  Hereford,   London,   Eng. ;   Leslie   Scott,   Esq.,    Liverpool, 
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Eng. ;  Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise,  K.  C.  B.,  Chairman  of  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  Parliament  street,  London,  Eng.;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Horsley,  St.  John's  Rectory,  Walworth,  Eng. ;  Arthur  Maddison, 
Secretary,  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  I^ondon,  Eng. ;  Sir 
John  Scott,  ilalahar  House,  St.  Albans,  Eug. ;  W.  Douglas  Mor- 
rison, LL.D.,  2  Embankment  Gardens,  Chelsea,  Eng. 

HOLLAND. 
J.   J.   Qockinga,  Leeuwarden;   J.   Bruin wold-Riedel,   Amster- 
dam. 

INDIA. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  Bareilly. 

ITALY. 
Senator   Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,   Rome;   Prof.   Cesare   Lom- 
broao,  Turin ;  Baron  R.  Garofalo,  29  Largo  Garofalo,  Naples. 

JAPAN. 
Tenisaki  Oinouye,  Kabato,  Hokkaido;  Rev.  K.  Tomeoka,  38 
Miyamasee,   Sibuya,  Tokio;  H.  Sano,  Secretary-  General  of  the 
Penitentiary  Society  of  Tokio;  Keigo  Kiyoura,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Tokio. 

RUSSIA. 
Hon.  Michael  Kazarin,  Department  of  Prisons,  St.  Petersburg. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Dr.  Guillaume,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Berne. 


LIFE  PATRONS. 


By  Contributions  of  $500  ob  Moke  at  One  Time. 


M.  Bayard  Brown. 
F.  Ambrose  Clark. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge.* 
Cornelius  R  Glold. 
Mrs.  Cornelius  B.  Gk)ld. 
Walter  Howe.* 
Adrian  Iselin.* 
M.  G.  S. 

Henry  K.  McHarg. 
Oswald  Ottendorfer.* 
Miss  Julia  Khinelander.* 
Miss  Serena  Rhinelander. 


Dean  Sage.* 
William  H.  Scott. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Koswell  Smith.* 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart.* 
Lispenard  Stewart. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.* 
William  K.  Vanderbilt.* 
Catherine  L.  Wolfe.* 
John  David  Wolfe.* 
Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer. 


*  Deceased. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


By  Contbibutions  of  $100  at  One  Time. 


George  B.  Archer. 
Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Astor. 
Frederick  Billings. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Billings. 
E.  C.  Bogert 
William  T.  Booth. 
Alexander    Hargraves    Brown, 

M.  P.,  Liverpool,  England. 
James  Brown. 
M.  Bayard  Brown. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Bruce. 
H.  K  BuU. 
"  C.  C." 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Carnegie. 
John  Caswell. 
B.  Ogden  Chisobn. 
W.  E.  Chisolm. 
Edward  Severin  Clark. 
A.  B.  Conger. 
W.  E.  Connor. 
Edward  Cooper. 
H.  K.  Coming. 
John  D.  Crimmins. 
William  B.  Crosby. 
J.  W.  Curtis. 
K.  Fulton  Cutting. 
Henry  W.  DeForest. 
E.  P.  Dickie. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge. 
William  B'j^ler  Duncan. 


Qeoige  Ehret. 

Edward  Einstein. 

A.  K.  Flower. 

George  S.  Eraser. 

Grace  Church. 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry. 

Peter  G.  Gerry. 

William  G.  Gilman. 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

Edwin  Gould. 

Charles  Harrah. 

Frederick  T.  Hill. . 

Joseph  Howland. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland. 

Meredith  Howland. 

Clarence  M.  Hyde. 

Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Morris  K.  Jesup. 

James  H.  Jones. 

James  R.  Keene. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

"  L.  B.  G." 

Woodbury  G.  Langdon. 

Miss  Lenox. 

William  P.  Letchworth. 

Pierre  Lorillard. 

National  Humane  Alliance. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  McClymonds. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  McLanahan. 

Allen  McLan^. 
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J.  H.  Mead 

Greorge  D.  Morgan. 

The  National  Humane  Alliance. 

R.  M.  Olyphant 

Daniel  Parrish. 

George  Foster  Peabody. 

E.  D.  Peters. 
Wendell  Prime,  D.  D. 
John  A.  PuUen. 
Greorge  0.  Rand. 
Latham  G.  Reed. 

W.  C.  Rhinelander. 
J.  Hampden  Robb. 
C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt. 
Horace  Russell 
C.  P.  S. 

Adam  T.  Saekett 
Dean  Sage., 
Joseph  Sampson. 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhom. 
T.  G.  Sellew. 

Mrs.  Francis  Qoorge  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe. 
O.  H.  Shipman. 


John  D.  Slayback. 

Eugene  Smith. 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Spencer. 

Miss  Charlotte  R.  Stillman. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stillman. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

H.  S.  Tarbell. 

Seth  E.  Thomas. 

Phoebe  Anna  Thorn. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  D. 

Alex.  Van  Rensselaej:. 

Charles  B.  Waite. 

SalOTi  H.  Wales. 

George  C.  Wari 

J.  Seely  Ward,  Jr. 

William  Seward  Webb. 

Westinghouse  Church,  Kerr  Co. 

R.  W.  Weston. 

H.  P.  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White. 

Cornelius  D.  Wood. 

J.  Walter  Wood. 

William  Wood. 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


By  Contbibutions  of  $50  at  Onb  Timb. 


A  Friend. 

John  H.  Abeel.* 

Dr.  Felix  Adler. 

W.  W.  Astor. 

Bobert  F.  Ballantine. 

Mis6  Mildred  Barnes. 

Isaac  Bell.* 

August  Belmont. 

ilrs.  Frederick  Billings. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

Ernest  C  Bliss. 

W.  A.  Booth. 

Simon  Borg. 

J.  Carson  Brevoort. 

James  M.  Brown. 

John  Crosby  Brown. 

Stewart  Brown. 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Bulkley. 

Benjamin  G.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Ohisholm. 

Edmund  CoflSn. 

W.  T.  Coleman. 

Wm.  Colegate. 

Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan.* 

Israel  Corse. 

Albert  Crane. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crane.* 

W.  H.  Grossman  &  Bro. 

''  C.  C." 

*^  Crown." 

Miss  E.  A.  Dean. 

Xorman  W.  Dodge. 

William  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 


R  G.  Dun.* 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Dun. 
Miss  Amy  L.  Duncan. 
P  W.  Engs. 
H.  K.  Evans. 
B.  H.  Field. 
Hamilton  Fish.* 
James  Foster,  Jr. 
Albert  Gallatin. 
Arthur  Gilman. 
Horace  Gray. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hackley. 
J.  B.  Haggin. 
Mrs.  John  Hall. 
E.  C.  Halliday. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Halliday. 
Edward  S  Harkness. 
John  C.  Havemeyer. 
A.  Augustus  Healey. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hencken. 
E.  Herrick. 
James  C.  Holden. 
James  Home. 
Mrs.  Thos.  Hubbard. 
Thomas  Hunt. 
Henry  E.  Huntington. 
John  Wm.  Hutchinson. 
Frederick  E.  Hyde. 
Richard  Irvin. 
Dudley  Jardine. 
Alex.  S.  Johnson. 
Edward  Jones. 
James  J.  Jones. 


'Deceased. 
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G.  W.  Knowlton. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kidder. 

Samuel  H.  Kissanu 

Francis  G.  Landon. 

John  Langton. 

J.  R.  LeRoy. 

Samuel  Lichtenstadter. 

J.  S.  Lowery. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Maghee. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Markoe» 

Mrs.  Eobert  Maxwell. 

James  McKeen. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Milbank. 

W.  H.  H.  Moore. 

Moore  &  Schley. 

Eoland  G.  Mitchell.* 

Miss  C.  L.  Morgan. 

Henry  Lewis  Morris. 

Mrs.  W.  Y.  Mortimer. 

William  F.  Mott. 

David  Olyphant. 

Thomas  W.  Osborne. 

E.  Parmly. 

Henry  Parish. 

Geo.  Foster  Peabody. 

Eugene  A.  Philbin. 

Howard  Potter. 

Rev.  Wendell  Prime. 

Thomas  Prosser. 

Percy  B.  Pyne. 

Robert  Ray. 

James  I.  Raymond. 

George  A.  Robbins. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts. 

Rothschild  Bros,  ft  Co. 

Thomas  F.  Rowland. 

Mrs.  Dpan  Sage. 

Col.  Herbert  L.   Satterlee  and 

wife. 
W  C.  Schermerhom. 


Geo.  S.  Scott. 
V\  illiam  H.  Scott. 
Alonzo  B.  See. 
James  O.  Sheldon. 
Austin  Sherman. 
B.  B.  Sherman. 

D.  F.  Sicher. 
John  W.  Simpson. 
Samuel  Sloane. 
William  D..  Sloane. 
Cornelius  Smith. 
Leo  Speyer. 
Frederick  K.  Stevens. 
John  Stewart. 

J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes. 

Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes. 

James  F.  Sutton. 

Charles  X.  Talbot. 

I.  T.  Terry. 

Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson* 

Allen  Tucker. 

Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker. 

Abram  Van  Xest. 

Miss  M.  D.  Van  Winkle. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin. 

Bleecker  Van  Wagenen. 

W.  Walker. 

F.  M.  Warburg. 

A.  Ward. 

Samuel  Wetmore. 

John  J.  White. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White. 

Mrs.  Laura  Willard. 

S.  M.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  S.  Winthrop. 

W.  H.  S.  Wood. 

E.  J.  Woolsey. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Woolsey. 
Andrew  C.  Zabriskie. 


^  Deceased. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1907. 


"  A  Friend  " $25 

*'  Anonymous  ". " 25 

"  Anonymous  " 7 

Abbott,  Eev.  Lyman  ....  5 

Achelis,  Fritz 10 

**  Acorn" 10 

Adams,  Mrs.  Thatcher  M..  10 

Agnew,  A.  G 10 

Alden,  Miss  E.  A 1 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  James  H . . .  5 

Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  B 10 

Alexandre,  John  E 5 

AUen,  C.  H 5 

Allen,  E.  Hubert 1 

Allen  Mrs.  Paul 5 

Amend,  B.  G 5 

American  Felt  Co 25 

Anderson,  A.  J.  C 10 

Anthon,  Mrs.  Edward  ...  5 

Appeal,  S.  &  Co 5 

Ar<;hbold,  John  D 25 

Amstein,  Leo 10 

Ashforth,  Mrs.  F.  de  G.. .  10 

Astor,  Mrs.  John  Jacob. .  20 

Atterbury,  J.  T 25 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  E.  S. . .  15 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  R.  T 25 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co. . . .  10 

Avery,  S.  P 10 

Ayres,  Samuel,  M.  D. . . . .  1 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Paul 10 

Bacon  &  Co. 6 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Francis  McN., 

Jr. ....•  5 


Bailey,  Mrs.  James  S...  $6 

Baker,  Miss  Emily  H . . . .  5 

Baker,  George  F 26 

Baldwin,  Florence  T 1 

Baldwin,  John  S.,  Jr. . . .  1 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Helen 5 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  25 

Bamberger,  Ira  Leo 5 

Barbour,  Robert 5 

Barhydt,  Mrs.  P.  Hackley.  10 

Barlow,  Mrs.  Charles  ...  5 

Barnes,  C 25 

Barnes,  E.  W 1 

Barnes,  H.  S 10 

Barnes,   Miss  Mildred...  25 

Barnes,  Richard  S 10 

Barr,  Mrs.  William  R. .  .  5 

Bates,  Mrs.  B.  F 5 

Bates,  Mrs.  C.  K 5 

Batjer,  Henry 10 

Batten,  Rev.  L.  W 5 

Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E 10 

Bayliss,  Miss  Mary 5 

Bayne,  D.  K 10 

Beach,  Captain  Warren  C.  5 

Bechstein,  A.  E 25 

Beckhard,  Martin 10 

Beekman,  Mrs.  John  N .  .  5 

Behr,  Edward 2 

Belknap,  W.  E 5 

Bell,  Mrs.  Edward 10 

Beller,  Mrs.  A 2 

Belloni,  Miss  Sadie  H 1 

Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  H 5 

Benedict,  Miss  Lydia  ....  3 
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Benjamin,  Mr^  Eastburn.  $10 

Benjamin,  Miss  F.  I.  • . .  5 

Benson,  Miss  Mary  A. . . .  1 

Bentley,  Miss  Meta  E.  . . .  2 

Bernard,  Eugene  M 10 

Bemheim,  Charles  L.  . . .  5 

Bemheim,  Henry  J 10 

Bewer,  Rev.  J.  A. 1 

Bickel,  Dr.  Otto 6 

Bier,  Mrs.  Sylvan 5 

Billings,  Frederick 25 

Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick. .  26 

Bingham,  Mrs.  George  F.  5 

Bippart,  Achille 10 

Blackwell,  Mrs.  A.  B...  3 

Blair,  Mrs.  D.  C 10 

Blair  &  Co.   10 

Blatchf ord,  Mrs.  S.  A 5 

Blauvelt,  CD 10 

Bliss,  Ernest  C 26 

Bliss,  Rev.  John  C 5 

Blood,  Samuel  S 20 

Bloodgood,  John  H 15 

Bloodgood,  The  Misses  . .  10 

Bluen,   Morris   J 10 

Boardman,  Mrs.  Landsdale  5 

Boardman,  Miss  Rosina  C.  10 

Bodenheimer,  Henry  ....  10 

Bogert,  Edward  C 100 

Bogcrt,  Eugene  T 10 

Bogert,  S.  G 10 

Bonner,  G.  T 10 

Borg,  Simon  &  Co 10 

Borger,  Mrs.  Harrietta ...  2 
Borland,    Miss    Georgette 

H 4 

Boskowitz,  Adolph 5 

Bourne,  Miss  Emily  H. . .  5 


Brackett,  Miss  A.  C $5 

Brackett,  George  C 10 

Bradford,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Sr.  20 

Bradley  &  Smith 10 

Braine,  Mrs.  Theodore  . .  5 

Brannan,  John  W.,  M.  D.  5 

Brewster,  Robert  S 25 

Brewster,  W.  T 5 

Brickelmaier,  J.  B 5 

Bridgham,  Miss  Emily  G.  5 

Bristol,  John  I.  D 5 

Brittain,  William  F 5 

Broadwell,  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  5 

Brokaw,  George  T. .  5 

Brouwer,  Theophilus  A. . .  15 

Brown^  John  Crosby  ....  25 

Brown,  M.  Baynard  ....  250 

Brown,  Miss  Margaret  R. .  2 

Brown,  Robert  1 5 

Bruce,  Miss  Sarah  E 100 

Brucker,  Carl 10 

Brunswick,  Mrs.  Emanuel.  5 

Brush,  W.  Franklin 5 

Bryce,  Miss  Edith 5 

Bryce,  Miss  M.  T 10 

Bucknall,  Mrs.  Henry  W. .  5 

Buckner,  Thomas  A 10 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M 25 

Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M..  25 

Bull,  Archibald   5 

Bunting,  Miss  E.  M 5 

Burbank,  A.  N 10 

Burden,   Henry,    2d 10 

Burnett,  C.  H 5 

Bumham,  Dr.  H.  D 3 

Bumham,  Mrs.  L.  S 1 

Butler  Bros. 5 

Butler,  Miss  Helen  C.  . . .  5 
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Butler,  H.  R $3 

Butler,  W.  P 5 

Butterick,  Miss  Mary  E..  10 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  Q.  F. .  5 

"  Q.  S." 25 

Calm,  Jacob 5 

Caiman,  Mrs.  Emma  ....  3 

Canfield,  Charles  B 1 

Cantor,  Joseph 5 

Carleton,  Miss  Ida  B 5 

Cam^e,  Andrew 100 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  Thomas. . .  100 

Carter,  Mrs.  A 6 

Carter,  Rev.  Samuel  T. . .  10 

Cary,  Miss  Kate 10 

Case,  Mrs.  Clinton  P. . . .  3 

Cash 5 

Cash 1 

Cash 3 

Cash 20 

Cash 2 

Ca&tree,  Miss  Louise  ....  10 

Cattus,  Mrs.  Agnes  H. . . .  10 

Cauldwell,  Mrs.  W.  A 5 

Century  Co 25 

Cerf ,  L.  A 5 

Chapin,  Mrs.  Alfred  ....  5 

Chapman,  Miss  Isabel  ...  10 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

W 25 

Charles  &  Co. 5 

Chesebrough,  R.  A 5 

Childs,  H.  R 1 

Chisolm,  B.  Ogden 25 

Chisolm,  George  E 10 

Chisolm,  Mrs.  William  E.  50 

Oaflin,  The  H.  B.  Co. . .  10 


Clancy,  John  J $25 

Clark,  Edward  S 25 

Clark,  Miss  Ella  Mabel. .  10 

Clark,  Miss  Emily  V 8 

Clausen,  George 10 

Clinch,  Miss  A.  C 10 

Clyde,  William  P 25 

Cockroft,  Miss  Mary  T. . .  10 

Coe,  O.  W 25 

Coffin,  C.  A 25 

Cole,  Edwin  L 6 

Coley,  Dr.  William  B....  5 

Colgate,  William 50 

Collier,  Miss  Georgette. . .  5 

Collins,  Miss  Mary 10 

Collins,  Mrs.  S.  W 5 

Colman,  Samuel 5 

Colt,  Morgan 5 

Comstock,  James  C 1 

Congdon,  H.  L 5 

Conklin,  Mrs.  Katherine. .  5 

Connell,  J.  H 5 

Considine,  Rev.  M.  J 10 

Cooke,  Henry  D 1 

Coombe,  T.  Gorton 5 

Cornell,  Edward 5 

Cornell,  Hon.  Robert  C. .  .  5 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  H*.  10 

Cox,  Mrs.  John  J 10 

Coxe,  Mrs.  Davies 25 

Crampton,  Edwin  H 2 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  B 5 

Crane,  Mrs.  William  N..  .  10 

Creutzborg,  Mrs.  M.  F. . .  5 

Crocker,  Mrs.  F.  L 5 

Crosby,  Miss  Eleanor  ...  10 

"  C.  C." 100 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Alice 10 
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Curiel,  H $2. 

Curley,  J 3 

Curtis,  Eugene  J 6 

Curtis,  Warren 6 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary.  A.  . . . .  10 

Daly,  Eugene  V 6 

Davenport,  J.  B 5 

Davison,  Mrs.  M.  L 10 

Davies,  W.  G. 10 

Dawson,  M.  M 10 

Day,  A.  W 10 

Day,  Frederick  K 15 

Day,  Mrs.  H.  M 10 

Day,  W.  S 25 

Dear,  J.  A 3 

Deas,  Mrs.  H.  L 5 

DeBarry,  F.  &  Co .10 

deCoppet,  E.  J 25 

de  Forest,  Robert  W. 10 

DeJonge,  Louis 5 

DeKlyn,  B.  F 10 

Delafield,  Miss  E.  R 10 

Delafield.  Miss  J.  L 10 

Delafield,  M.  L 25 

Delano,  William  A 10 

Denker,  George 5 

Denny,  Miss  A.  E 5 

dePeyster,  Miss  A.  M. . . .  25 

DeSola,  Bros.  &  Pardo. . .  2 

Diedrich,  Miss  M.  M. . . .  5 

Dillinfirham,  E.  R 10 

Dix,   xCev.   Morgan* 10 

Dodgo,  Cleveland  H 25 

Dodge,  Rev.  D.  Stuart  . .  25 

Dodge,  Miss  E.  W 10 

Dodge,  Francis  E 10 

Dodge,  Miss  Grace  H 25 

Dodge,  Mrs.  W.  E 100 

•  Deceased. 


-Domerich,  Mrs.  L.  F 

^  Dominick,  M.  W.   . . 

"t,  Dotter,  Charles  T.    . 

^.Douglass,  Mrs.  George 
Douglas,  James .... 

Dowd,  J.  J 

l>raper,  Mrs.  Henry 
Drummond,  Andrew  L. 
"  D.  P.  F." 
Drummond,  I.  W. 

Du  Bois,  CD 

Du  Bois,  Mrs.  A.  G 
Duer,  Miss  H.  R. . 
Duer,  MissM.  T.. 
Duggin,  Mrs.  Charles 

Dun,  Mrs.  R.  G 

Duncan,  Miss  Amy  L 
Dundas,  Ralph  Wurts 
Dunham,  Mrs.  Carroll 
Dunham,  Mrs.  G.  H . . 
Dutcher,  William  .... 

Dutton,  E.  P 

"D.  W.C.  W." 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Helen  M 
Dyer,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Dyer,  Mrs.  F.  L 


Eastman,  Rev.  A.  F. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Edwards,  John  H.,  D.D. 

Eidlitz,  R.  J. 

Einstein,  Wolff  &  Co. 
Eiseman,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Elder,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Elliott,  Geo.  L... 
Ellis,  William  D.. 
Emmons,  Arthur  B 
Engler,  Adolph  . . 


W. 
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Erlanger,  Abraham 
Evans,  E.  H 


"  F.  S." 

Fagnani,  Rev.  C.  P . . . 

Fahnestock,  H.  C 

Fallon,  Hon.  J.  J 

Field,  Mrs.  W.  D.  C... 

Fink,  Mrs.  M.  D 

Fisher,  B.  &  Co 

Fish,  Mrs.  Nicholas   . . . 
Fisher,  Dr.  C.  Irving. . . 

Fish,  Pliny 

Flint,  Dr.  Austin 

Floersheimer,  Samuel   . 

Flower,  A.  R 

Floyd-Jones,  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Foote,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Jr... 

Forbes,  David   

Foster,  Giraud 

Foster,  J.  Hegeman. . . 

Fougera,  E.  &  Co 

Foulk,  Mrs.  M.  P 

Fowler,  Miss  E.  A 

Fowler,  Thomas  P . . . . 

Francis,  Lewis 

Frank,  Emil  H 

Frankenbach,  C.  E 

Frankfort,  Maurice 

Eraser,  Mrs.  George  S . . 
Eraser,  Miss  Jane  K  . 
Frazier,  Miss  Annie. . . . 

Frenkel,  Emil   , 

Frissell,  A,  S 

Fry  Art  Co 

Fuller,  Mrs.  G.  A..... 
Fumiss,  Miss  C 
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Garrettson,  F.  T $5 

Garrigues,  W.  A 10 

Goer,  Mrs.  Walter 25 

Gerry,  E,  T 25 

Gerry,  Peter  G 100 

Gerry,  Robert  L 25 

Gibbs,  Harriett  D 1.50 

Gibson,  Mrs.  H.  S 2 

Gilbert,  George  N 6 

Gilman,  W.  S 10 

Ginn  &  Co 10 

Gold,  Cornelius  B 50 

Goldenberg  Bros.  &  Co. . .  5 

Groldman,  Mrs.  Marcus. .  •  2 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  A.  F 5 

Goodson,  A.  H 1 

Groodwin,  James  J 25 

Gould,  Edvnn   100 

Gratwick,  W.  H 5 

Gray,  Henry  G 5 

Gray,  Hon.  John  Clinton.  10 

Greef,  Bemhard  &  Co 25 

Green,  F.  M 1 

Greenbaum,  Mrs.  Samuel.  5 

Greene,  J.  Ashton 10 

Greenleaf ,  James  L 5 

Greenough,  John 10 

Grossman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E. 

A 5 

Guild,  F.  A 6 

Guinzberg,  Mrs,  V 6 

Gulliver,  W.  C 10 

Gunther,  F.  L 5 

Gumee,  A.  C 10 

Gwynne,  A.  C 5 

"G.  W.  W." 10 


Gannett,  Rev.  W.C. 
Gamer,  H.  H 


6     Hackley,  Mrs.  F.  A 60 

5     HackstaflF,  Mrs.  C.  L 26 
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Hadden,  Mrs.  H.  F $6 

Hague,  J.  D 5 

Haines,  Mrs.  M.  T.  S. . . .  6 

Hale,  P.  C 10 

Halkett,  Baroness 20 

Hall,  Mrs.  H.  B ....  6 

Hall,  J.  P 2 

Hall,  T.  R  A 10 

Hall,  W.  H 5 

Halstead,  Miss  L.  P 5 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M 10 

Ham,  James  M 6 

Hare,  J.  M 5 

Harkness,  E.  S 50 

Harkness,  L.  V 25 

Harmon,  Mrs.  W.  E 10 

Harper,  Mrs.  Joseph  W. .  5 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  L. . . .  10 

Hartwell,  John  A.,  M.  D.  10 

Hawley,  Mrs.  John  S 25 

Hayden,  Mrs.  H.  J 10 

Hayes,  Hon.  Patrick 10 

Healy,  A.  Augustus 50 

Heide,  Henry 10 

Heilner,  Percy  B 5 

Heilprin,  Louis 2 

Heineman,  Charles 5 

Heissenbuttel,  F.  H 2 

Heller,  Hirsh  &  Co 2 

Heller,    Miss    L.    R.    and 

friends 5 

Hencken,  Mrs.  A.  C 50 

Hencken,  Hancke    5 

Henderson,  Miss  A.  L. . . .  5 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  E 5 

Henry,  William 10 

Hensle,  Charles 10 

Hentz,  Henry 10 


Hentz,   L.   S $1 

Hepburn,  Dr.  W.  M 6 

Herman,  Mrs.  Esther. ...  10 

Herman,  Julius 15 

Herzig,  Joseph 10 

Hess,  E.  H 10 

Heubach,  Gustav 2 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  S 5 

Hewlett,  Mrs.  J.  A 5 

Hewson,  John  H 15 

Higbie,  James  S 10 

Hill,  Adam 10 

Hills,  Mre.  A.  K 5 

HiUs,  JohnS 25 

Hills,  William 10 

Hilyard,  George  D.,  Jr. .  2 

Hinrichs,  Fred  W 5 

Hirsh,  Jacob   10 

Hitch,  Mrs.  F.  D 20 

Hoe,  Robert 25 

Hoe,  R.  &Co 25 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  E.  A 20 

Hoffman,  F.  B 10 

Hoffman,  Samuel  B 10 

Holmes    Elec.     Protective 

Co 10 

Holt,  Miss  C.  B 5 

Holt,  Henry 10 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  E 10 

Holter,  Mrs.  E.  0 10 

Homans,  Mrs.  S.  L 1 

Homans,  Mrs.  E.  C 25 

Hoppin,  W.  W 6 

Hopps,  Mrs.  L.  W 2 

Howell,  W.  P 2 

Hoyt,  Miss  G.  L 5 

Hubbard,  Gen.  T.  H.. ..  50 

Humphreys,  A.  C 10 
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Hun,  Marcus  T.. 
Hunt,  Charles  W 

Grace  Church  . 
Huntoon,  M.  D 
Hutton,  Walter 
Huyler,  John  S 
Hyatt,  Mrs.  A.  M 
Hyde,  A.  F.. 
Hyde,  Clarence  M 
Hyde,  Dr.  F.  E 
Hyde,   Samuel  M 
aider,  J.  D. . . 

IngersoU,  W.  H 
Ireland,  J.  B . . 
Irving,  Mrs.  G.  E 
Iselin,  William  &  Co 
Isham,  Samuel  . . 
Ives,  Frederick  D 

«l  •        Dm       Vy.   ........ 

J.  V.  V.  B 

Jackson,  S.  M . . . 
Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  H 
Jacobi,  Dr.  A . . . 
Jameson,  E.  C . . . 
Jenkins,  A.  B . . . 
Jenkins,  A.  W. . . 
Jermain,  Miss  M. 
Jex,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Johnson,  Gilbert  H 
Johnston,  D.  V.  R 
Johnston,  Mrs.  F.  TT 
Johnston,  W.  G. . 
Jonas,  William  . . 
Jones,  Andrew  B . 
Jones,  Miss  M.  R 


, .   $10  Judkiifc&MteCormickOa  $IS 

. .     10      Judson,  Henry  1 10 

Jubring,  W.  L 5 

136.20 

3     Kahle,  M 5 

5  KaUe&Co 5 

10  Karelsen,  Adolphus  E.   . .  5 

10     Karsch,  Hattie  B 2 

25  Keep  Manufacturing  Co. .  3 

100     Keller  Printing  Co 5 

6  KeUey,  A.  W 10 

10      Kellogg,  Mrs.  C 10 

2     Kelsey,  C.  H 25 

Kemp,  Day  &  Co 10 

5      Kendall,  Mrs.  E.  H 5 

5  Kendall,  Miss  Geor^ana.  10 

5      Kenyon,  W.  H 5 

10      Kerr,  Walter 10 

10      Keteltas,  Miss  A 30 

10     Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M 25 

Kidd,  Mrs.  James 5 

30      Kilbome,  C.  T 10 

10      Kimball,  A.  R 10 

37      King,  Miss  Ellen 10 

10      King,  Miss  Mary  R 5 

10      Kissam,  S.  H 25 

25      Kissel,  Gustav  E 10 

50      Kittridge,  S.  D 1 

5  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne  20 

25      Knopf,  Samuel 5 

10     Knox,  H.  H 5 

25      Kobbe,   George  C 1 

10      Koster,  C.  H 1 

5      Kunhardt,W.  B 10 

10     Kyle,  James  &  Sons 5 

6 

5  Laight,  Miss  A.  H 5 

6  Landon,  Mrs.  H.  H 10 
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liane^  F.  T.  L •  ^6 

Langdon,  W.  G 10 

Langton,  John 50 

Lanman  &  Kemp 6 

Lasher  &  Lathrop 5 

Lathers,  Miss  A 10 

Lawrence,  Gyrus  J 5 

Lawrence,  John  B 10 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Samuel. .  5 

Lawrence,  William  W. . . .  10 

"  L.  B.  G." 100 

Lee,  Mrs.  G 1 

Lee,  Samuel 6 

Lee,  W.  H.  L 10 

Leech,  Mrs,  John  E 5 

Leeman,  Charles 3 

Lehmaier,  James  M . . . . .  10 

Lesher,  A.  L 10 

Lesinsky,  Charles 2.50 

Letehworth,  William  P..  25 

Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co. . .  5 

Lewis  &  Conger  . 10 

Liebman,  Mrs.  A 5 

Liebman,  Sampson 5 

Lindemann,  Miss  A.  S . . .  1 

Lion  Brewery 10 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia...  10 

Lobenstine,  W.  C 10 

Locke,  J.  M 3 

Lockman,  J.  T 10 

Lockwood,  H.  N 10 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  L  Ferris.  5 

Lord,  George  de  Forest. . .  10 

Loring,  Daniel  A 25 

Low,  Hon.  Seth 10 

Low,  William  G 25 

Lowengard,  Otto 5 

Ludlam,  George  P 10 


Lupton,  F.  M $20 

Lydig,  David 10 

Lyford,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.  S., 

Jr 10 

Lynde,  R  H 25 

McClymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K.  100 

MeConnell,  F.  W 5 

McCook,  Col.  John  J 10 

McCreery,  Mrs.  James  M.  10 

McEwen,  Daniel  C 5 

McEwen,  Thomas,  Jr. . . .  2 

Mclndoe,  W.  J 10 

McLane,  Mrs.  A.  L . . . . .  5 

McLane,  G.  R 25 

McLean,  J.  S 10 

Mack,  MarcH 10 

McLaren,  Mrs.  F 25 

Macy,  V.  Everit 25 

Macy,  W.  H.,  Jr 10 

Mager,  Mrs.  R  F 10 

Maillard,  Henry,  Jr 5 

Major,  Miss  M.  T 5 

Manierre  &  Manierre  ....  10 

Marc,  T.  M 10 

March,  Miss  V.  A 2 

Marden,  George  S 5 

Marrow,  J.  L 1 

Martin,  John 5 

Martin,  William  V 6 

Marvin,  Dr.  D.  M. ......  5 

Marwick,  James 10 

Matthews,    Miss    Florence 

H 6 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  R  M 10 

Mayer,  Edward  L 10 

Mayer,  Marcus 10 

Meek,  Charles  E 6 
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Meier,  Edward  D 

Meigs,  Ferris  J 

Meigs,  Mrs.  Titus  B 

Meleber,  John  S 

Mendelson,  Simon 

Merriam,  Miss  A.  L 

Meserole,  A 

Mesnard,  Mrs.  Grace  H . . 

Metcalf  Bros.  &  Co 

Meyer,  Wm.  &  Co 

Middleton  &  Co 

Milbank,  Mrs.  Joseph. . . . 

Milholland,  Jean  T 

Milholland;  John  E 

Miller,  Mrs.  A 

MUler,  I.  de  R 

Milligan,  C 

Mintum,  Mrs.  J.  W 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  M 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  L 

Mitchell,  W 

MoUer,  Edwin  0 

Monteath,  Miss  Sara  J . . . 
Moore,  Miss  Katharine  T. 

Moore,  Mrs.  W.  H 

Moore,  W.  H.  H 

Moran,  Mrs.  D.  E 

Morgan,  Miss  C.  L 

Morgan,  George  H 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  B 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P 

Morgan,  Miss  TI.  J 

Morgenstem,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Morris,  Mrs.  William .... 
Morse,  Mrs.  Lyman  D. . . 

Mortimer,  Quincy  L 

Mott,  L.  F 


$5  Mott,  W.  F $iO 

10  Munn,  C.  A 10 

10  Munn,  Mrs.  J.  P 10 

10  Munroe,  Mrs.  Chester. ...  5 

5  Murray,  Miss  Catharine. .  2 

5 

10  National  Humane  Alliance  100 

2  Neilsen  S 10 

10  Xeukirch,  C 2 

10  New   Home    Sewing   Ma-. 

10          chine  Co 10 

50  New   Jersey   Terra   Cotta 

5          Co 10 

5  North,  Dr.  N.  L.,  Jr, . . .  10 
10 

5  O'Connor,  Thomas  H 25 

2  Odell,  C.  F 5 

10  Ogden,  Mrs.  C.  W 10 

10  Ogden  &  Wallace 10 

5  Ogilvie,  F  B 5 

10  Olcott,  Dudley 25 

10  Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E 5 

5  Olcott,  George  M 25 

10  Olmstead,  Mrs.  C.  T 15 

100  Olyphant,  R.  M 10 

10  O'Neill,  Mrs.  Hugh 10 

5  Oothout,  Mrs.  Jane  E 10 

25  Opdycke,  Mrs.  E 10 

10  Opdycke,  L.   E 5 

10  Opdycke,  Mrs.  W.  S 5 

10  Openhymn,  Mrs.  A 5 

5  Oppenheimer,   Dr.   Henry 

10          S 5 

2  Osbom,  W.  C 25 

10  Osborne,  Thomas  Mott. . .  50 

25  Otterson,  Miss  L 5 

5  Ottley,  James  H 10 
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Palmer,  Gen.  W.  J $10 

Paris,  Mrs.  F.  U 10 

Parish,  Henry 50 

Parker  &  Mclntyre 5 

Parkin,  The  Misses 10 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Edwin  ....  20 

Parsons,  John  E 10 

Partridge,  Mrs.  E.  L . . .  .  5 

Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W 5 

Parker,  Gordon 5 

Patterson,  J.  W 5 

Paulsen,  F 10 

Pavenstedt,  Adolf 20 

Payne,  Miss  S.  K 2 

Peabody,  George  Foster.  .  10 

Pearsall,  J.  W 5 

Pearson,  Mrs.  F 15 

Pedersen,  Dr.  James  ....  1 

Pegram,  G.  L 2 

Penfold,  Miss  J 25 

Perry,  W.   H i 

Peters,  W.  R 5 

Philbrick,  Edwin  C 10 

Phipps,  Miss  Sarah  M . . .  5 

Pillot,  Miss  Clara 20 

Pinkerton,  Robert  A 10 

Pitkin,  W.H 25 

Planten,  John  R 10 

Plant,  A 10 

Plumb,  Charles  L 2 

Polk,  Mrs.  William  M. . .  10 

Pope,  Miss  E.  A 5 

Post,  A.  S 10 

Post,  James  H 25 

Potter,  Miss  G.  H 5 

Potter,  Miss  M 20 

Pott5,   Robert   B 5 


Pouch,  F.  E $5 

Pratt,  J.  E 1 

Pratt,  S 5 

Prime,  Miss  Mary  R. . . .  10 

Pugh,   Thomas 1 

Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P 10 

Quattlander,  Rev.  Paul. .  2 

R.  &  G.  Corset  Co 5 

Rader,  G.  W 10 

Ramsperger,  Gustav 2 

Rand,  Rev.  W.  W 2 

Raymond,  R.  W 10 

Read,  W.  A 25 

Redmond,  Miss  Emily. . .  20 

Rees,  Xorman  1 10 

Reichelm  &  Co 5 

Reiderer,  Ludwig 5 

Reutter,  Mrs.  R 10 

Rhinelander,  Miss  S 200 

Rhoades,  Miss  J.  H.  H. .  5 

Rice,  Ignatius 5 

Richard,  Auguste    25 

Richard,  Miss  E 10 

Richardson,    Mrs.    W.    J. 

and  Miss  Bertha 3 

Righter,  J.  H 10 

Riker,  Samuel 10 

Ripley,  Miss  S.   S 5 

Rives,  G.  L 20 

Robb,  J.  H 15 

Robbins,  Percy  A 10 

Roberts,  J.  E 10 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  L 5 

Robinson,  Rev.  Chas.  E . .  5 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D  5 

Robinson,  Mrs.  T.  D....  5 
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Eockwell,     Miss     Hannah 

M $5 

Rhodewald,  Miss  A.  L . . .  3 
Roessler      &      Hesslacher 

Chemical  Co 10 

Rogers,  C.  F 1 

Ross,  W.  A.  &  Bro 10 

Rossbaeh,  Jacob 5 

Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co. . .  6 

Rumpf ,  Mrs.  Charles ....  5 

Russell,  J.  W 2 

Ruttenau,  M.  M 1 

Sachs,  Louis 5 

Sachs,  Paul  J 5 

Sackett,  Henry  W 2.60 

Sage,  Mrs,  Dean 50 

Sahler,  Mrs.  A.  F 5 

Saint,  G.  A 10 

St.  Peter's  Church 15 

Sallinger,  Edward 5 

Sard,  Grange 5 

Saul,   Charles  R 5 

Sawyer,   Decatur  M 10 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  P.  C 2 

Sayre,  Miss  M.  H 20 

Schenck,  Miss  H.  W 2 

Sehieffelin,  Wm.  J 20 

Schieffelin,  Mrs.  W.  J. . .  10 

Schieren,   Mrs.   C.   A 5 

Schiff,  Jacob  H 25 

SchiflF,  M.  L 25 

Schott,  Charles  M.,  Jr. . .  10 

Schuyler,  Miss  Georgiana.  5 

Schuyler,  Miss  L.  L 5 

Scofield,  Henry  C 5 

Scott,  Miss  Louise  B. . . .  10 

Scott,  Walter 5 


Scribner,  Mrs.  J.  B $20 

Seager,  Henry  R 5 

Seaman,  F.  A 10 

See,   A.   B,    Electric   Ele- 
vator Co. 15 

Seeley,  Mrs.  Nathan  ....  5 

Selden,  A.  K.,  Jr 1 

Seligman,  Edwin  R.  A . . .  5 

Seligman,  Geo.  W 10 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 25 

Seligman,  Mrs.  Jesse  ....  5 

Seligman,  Miss  Madeline  .  10 

Sellew,  T.  G 10 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Samuel  T . . . .  5 

Shepard,  Edward  M 10 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Elliott  F. .  25 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  10 

Sherman,  Frederick  T . . .  5 

Short,  Miss  Florence  ....  1 

Sicher,  Dudley  F 50 

Silberstein,  Abraham  ....  2 

Silliman,  H.  B 25 

Simmons,  J.  S . .  .  5 

Simon,  Alfred  L.  &  Co. . .  10 

Simpson,  Alexander 5 

Skiddy,  Mrs.  W.  W 10 

Skougaard,  Jens 25 

Slade,  Francis  L 5 

Slade,  Miss  Mabel 10 

Sloan,  Mr.  W.  S 15 

Smidt,  Mrs.  Grace  L. . .  .  5 

Smith,  Mrs.  Andrew  A.  .  5 

Smith,  Dr.  A.  H 10 

Smith,  Eugene 25 

Smith,  George  C 20 

Smith,  Howard  C 10 

Smith,  James  Ruf us 10 

Smith,  William  A 35 
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Smith,  W.  W 

Soltman,   E.   G 

Spalding,  Mrs.  G.  A 

Sperry,  W.  M 

Speyer  &  Co 

Spool  Cotton  Co 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  R. . . . 
Squire,  George  H.,  Jr. . . 

Stamford  Mfg.  Co 

Starr,  Louis  M 

Steele,  Charles 

Steele,  Rev.  James  N^. . . . 

Steers,  James  R 

Stein,  A 

Stein,  Miss  Helen  A 

Stein,  Paul  F 

Steinhardt,  Henry 

Stern,  Benjamin 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde  . . 
Stettheimer,  Mrs.  R.  W  . . 

Stevens,  Mrs.  B.  K 

Stevenson,  Charles  C . . . . 
Stewart,  Hon.  Lispenard. 

Stewart,  Hon.  W.  R 

Stillman,  Miss  C.  R 

Stimson,  Mrs.  H.  C 

Stine,  J.  R.  &  Co 

Stires,  Rev.  Ernest  M... 

Stirn,  L.  &  E 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps .... 

Stokes,  J.  G.  P 

Stone,  Miss  Annie 

Story,  Mrs.  M.  H 

Straus,  Percy  S 

Strong,  S.  B 

Sturgis,  Thomas 

Sullivan,  Miss  I 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  James 


$10  Sumner,  Miss  Sarah  F. . .  $5 

10      Sutro,  L 2 

5  Swezey,  Mrs.   Christopher  5 

10      Swords,  E.  J 5 

10 

25      Tack,  Theodore  E 5 

5      Taft,  Mrs.  T.  M 5 

15      Tailer,  Edward  N 10 

20  Talmage,  Mrs.  E.  T.  H. .  10 

15      Tappin,  J.  C 10 

10      Tatlock,  John 10 

5  Taylor,  William  J 10 

10      "10:21:12:26" 100 

10      Thacher,  Thomas 10 

2  Thomas,  Mrs.  S.  P 5 

1  Thompson,  Mrs.  Fred'k  F.  25 

10      Thompson,  Morris  S 10 

10      Thomson,  John  W 10 

25  Thomdike,  Mrs.  Edward  .  2 

1      Thome,  Samuel 10 

10      Thome,  W.  V.  S 5 

25      Tiebout,  C.  H. 5 

25  Tiffany,  Miss  Hilda  G. . .  10 

10      Tiffany  &  Co 20 

50      Tim,  Bernard  L 6 

6  Timpson,  Mrs.  James. ...  10 

10      Titus,  Henry 5 

10      Todd,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5 

10      Tomkins,  Calvin 5 

10  Tompkins,  Mrs.  W.  W. . .  25 

5      Townsend  &  Dix 10 

10      Tracy,  Mrs.  M.  M 10 

20      Truslow,  John 5 

10      Tuck,  Mrs.  Henry 6 

5      Tuckerman,  Alfred 10 

10  Tuckerman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

10          Paul 5 

3  Tumbull,  Mrs.  Ramsey  . .  5 
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Tumure,  Mrs.  D.  M .  $5 

Turton,  George  L 1 

Ughetta,  Henry  L 5 

UUman,  E.  S 10 

Ulman,  Ludwig 5 

Underbill,  W.  P 5 

Untermeyer,  Charles  S.  • .  5 

Unz&Co 6 

Upham,  Mrs.  E.  K 10 

Van  Burra,  Mrs.  F.  T 10 

Vanderbilt,  John  L 5 

Vandergrift,  Samuel  H..  25 

Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  John  A .  5 

Tan  Hoom,  G 5 

Yan  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H. . .  10 

Van  Santvoord,  Miss  A.  T.  10 

Van  Winkel,  Miss  Mary  D  10 

Verdi,  Mrs.  C.  Y.  deS...  6 

Vernon,  Harold 3 

Villard,  Mrs.  Henry 25 

Villard,  O.G 10 

''  ^y.  w.  A." 10 

Waentig,  Charles  R 10 

Wagner,  John 10 

Walker,  Mrs.  S.  King 10 

Waller,  Miss  Anna 8 

Ward,  Artemue 10 

Ward,  Mrs.  C.  H 6 

Ward,  C.  S 10 

Ward,  J.  Seely,  Jr 26 

Wardwell,   Allen    10 

Wardwell,  W.  T 10 

Warner,  Miss  Florence  ...  6 

Warner,  Miss  R.  J 10 

Washburn,  William  I 5 


Watrous,  Mrs.  Charles. . .  $5 

Watson,  Eev.  J.  H. 10 

Watson,  Mrs.  James  S . . .  25 

Webb,  Mrs.  H.T 5 

Weil,  Isaac,  M.  D 5 

Weinman,  J 5 

Welling,  W.  B 5 

Wellington,  Miss  E.  R. . .  10 

Wells,  Henry  C 5 

Wemple,  W.  Y 10 

Wensley,  Robert  L 6 

Wertheimer  &  Co 3 

Wesley,  Joseph  J 5 

Westinghouse,  Church  Kerr 

&  Co. 100 

Weston,  Mrs.  Theodore. . .  5 

Wetmore,  J.  McE.,  M.  D.  10 

Whaley,  Mrs.  S.  D.* 2 

Wheeler,  Miss  Emily  M. .  10 

Wheelock,  Dr.  George  G. .  10 

White,  Alfred  T 10 

White,  Miss  Caroline. ...  10 

White,  Miss  Frances  E . . .  10 

White,  Horace 10 

White,  Miss  Mary 2 

White,  William  A 10 

Whitehouse,  Mrs.  J.  H. . .  10 

Whitlock,  Mrs.  D.  B 10 

Whitney,  Messrs.  J.  F.  & 

Co 2 

Wicke,  William 10 

Wilkin,  Mrs.  William  P. .  5 

Wilkinson  Bros -. . .  5 

Willcox,  William  G 5 

Willets,  JohnT 15 

Williams,  Frank  D 5 

Williams,  Mrs.  I.  T 5 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  S 15 
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Williamson,  F.  Stewart..  $10 

Willis,  W.  P.  &Co 25 

Wills,  Chas.  T 5 

Wilson,  Samuel  M 50 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L 25 

Winzer,  E 5 

Wise,  Edward  H 10 

Wisner,  Charles  . 10 

Wisner,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  10 

Wisner,  Miss  J 10 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S 15 

Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna.  25 


Wolf,.Sayer  &  Heller. 

...     $5 

Wolfe>  S.  Herbert  . . 

...       5 

Wolff,  Lewis  S 

...     10 

Wood,  Orrin  S 

...       2 

WooUey,  Mrs.  A.  E. . 

...        1 

Wormser,  Mrs.  Isidor 

...     10 

Wray,  Miss  Julia .  . . 

...     10 

Wunderlich,  F.  W.,  M 

.  D.        5 

Wurzbwpger,  Adolpb  . 

...        5 

Zabriskie,  Mrs.  Titus. 

...     10 

Zimmerman,  Mrs.  J.  i 

:.  .  .     10 

DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING,  READING  MATTER,  ETC. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Baker. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bames. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Bell. 
Mr.  John  Bentley,  Jr. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Blanchard. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Cauldwell. 
Mrs.  Coombe. 
Mrs.  M.  Davidson. 
Mrs.  L.  de  Coppet. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Diedrieh. 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Dreyfooe. 
Ethical  Culture  .School. 
Mrs.  Emerson  Opdycke. 
Miss  E.  C.  Fessenden. 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Folsom. 
Mr.  Foote. 
Mr.  G,  A.  Fuller. 
Mr.  Geo.  N.  Gilbert. 
Mrs.  H.  Gips. 
Dr.  Emil  Gruening. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Hadden. 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Hilyard. 
Mr.  William  P.  Howell. 
Mrs.  Howson. 
Mr.  W.  H.  IngersoU. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Inslee. 
Mrs.  Qeo.  T.  Jackson. 
Miss  Kendall. 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Klein. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Kunhardt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Le  Boutillier. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Merrill. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Meyer. 

Mrs.  A.  Miller. 

Mrs.  J.  Miller. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Morris. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Mygatt. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Nathan. 

Miss  R.  G.  Nathan. 

Needlework  Guild. 

Mr.  William  B.  Parsons. 

Mrs.  Roelker. 

Mrs.  Augustine  Sackett. 

Mrs.  N.  Schwab. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Schermerhom. 

Mr.  Seligman. 

Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Stebbins. 

Mr.  Eben  Sugden. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Tucker. 

C.  S.  Westcott. 

Mrs.  A.  Wolf. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wark. 

Mr.  Andrew  C.  Zabriskie. 

Mrs.  H.  Zeaman. 


Thanks  are  extended  to  the  American  Express  Company  for 
transportation  of  gifts  of  clothing  to  this  Association  and  of  books 
and  calendars  from  it  to  various  penal  institutions. 


APPENDIX. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  such  persons  as  are  now  or  hereafter  shall  be- 
come members  to  the  said  association,  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion thereof,  shall  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,"  and  by  that 
name  have  the  powers  that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to 
belong  to  every  corporation;  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 
holding  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use 
of  said  corporation;  provided  that  such  real  estate  shall  never 
exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied 
to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  the  corporation  is 
formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  following  articles 
that  now  form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue 
to  be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to 
alterations  in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  de- 
tained for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  government  of 
prisoners,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after 
their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  in 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  refonn. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer 
and  an  executive  committee.  There  shall  be  the  following  stand- 
ing committees,  viz. :  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on  deten- 
tions, a  committee  on  prison  discipline,  and  a  committee  on  dis- 
charged convicts.  The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten 
shall  be  officers  of  the  society  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall 
be  persons  other  than  officers. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their 
number  chairman  thereof. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month  and 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a 
general  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and 
such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the 
association. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  designate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution, 
be  a  member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  $500  shall  constitute  a 
life  patron;  a  contribution  of  $100  shall  constitute  an  honorary 
member  of  the  association  for  life,  and  a  contribution  of  $50  shall 
constitute  a  member  of  the  association  for  life.  Honorary  and 
corresponding  members  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  hon- 
orary members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Any  society  having  the  same  object  in  view  may  become  aux- 
iliary to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  co- 
operating vidth  it. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of 
the  standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may 
be  likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  shall  have 
powei*  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices 
of  the  association,  intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

; 
ARTICLE  XL 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  society  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the 
amendment  has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  selected  for  the  current  year,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be 
duly  chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  that  no  manager  of  said 
society  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such 
persons  as  shall  be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  dis- 
orderly persons  in  said  city  as  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
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of  the  Peace,  or  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  or  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate, 
or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse  may  deem  proper  objects; 
and  the  said  executive  committee  shall  have  the  same  powers  to 
keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons  as  are  now  by 
law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in 
said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  associa- 
tion, and  the  management,  government,  instruction,  discipline 
and  employment  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the 
said  workhouse,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper; 
and  may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said  association, 
and  may  designate  their  duties.  And  the  said  executive  com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  and  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  number  of  persons 
received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the  disposition  which 
shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and 
generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during 
the  minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, to  bind  out  the  said  persons  so  being  minors,  as  aforesaid,  as 
apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minority, 
to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trade  and 
employment  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
reformation  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of 
such  persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in 
the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and 
conditions,  and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may 
enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline. 
And  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
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hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
and  authority  that,  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first, 
chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  invested 
in  inspectors  of  county  prisons;*  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers 
of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same  in  rela- 
tion to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed  oh  the 
keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof.  Pro- 
vided, that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shall 
be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  T>y  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of 
the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate, 
shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify 
the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons, 
members  of  the  said  association,  by  whom  the  examination  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  New  York  : 

In  Senate,  May  8,  1846. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate, 

A.  GARDINER, 

President. 


*See  section  24. 


BY-LAWS. 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall, 
in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  at 
follows: 

1.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

4.  Election  of  officers. 

5.  Report  of  corresponding  secretary  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

6.  Annual  report  of  the  treasurer. 

IV.  The  order  of  business  at  every  other  stated  meeting  shall 
be  as  follows:  • 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2.  Report  of  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees and  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal; 
and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Cushing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

VI.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record 
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them  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice 
of  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 

VII.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing 
committees;  and  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent  of  the 
association,  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

VIII.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  shall  give  such  security  as  the  executive  committee 
may  require.    His  duties  are  more  fully  defined  in  by-law  X. 

IX.  There  shall  be  six  standing  committees,  namely,  on  finance, 
detentions,  discharged  convicts,  law,  house,  and  library. 

X.  The  committee  on  finance  shall  be  chai^d  with  the  duty  of 
raising  aand  caring  for  the  funds. 

The  funds  of  the  association  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts 
to  be  known  as : 

1.  The  endowment  fund. 

2.  The  reserve  fund. 

3.  The  general  fund. 

The  Endowmeni  Fund. — The  endowment  fund  shall  consist  of 
such  contributions  as  shall  be  given  with  the  restriction  that  the 
income  only  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  association,  and 
all  legaeies. 

The  Reserve  Fund. —  The  reserve  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  set  aside  from  the  general  fund  from  time  to 
time  by  the  executive  committee  for  investment.  Whenever  any 
part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  executive 
committee,  such  sum  shall  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  endowment  and  reserve  funds  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
and  all  investments  of  these  funds  shall  be  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  treasurer  of  the  association  shall  be  a  member  and 
act  as  the  treasurer  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  sureties  of  the  endowment 
and  reserve  funds. 

Any  uninvested  balance  of  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds 
shall  be  kept  each  in  separate  trust  companies  in  the  name  of 
the  association,  subject  to  check  of  the  treasurer,  and  shall,  when- 
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ever  possible,  bear  interest.  All  income  from  the  endowment  and 
reserve  funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  as  soon  as 
received. 

No  part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept by  resolution  of  the  executive  committee,  and  whenever  any 
part  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  executive  committee  it  shall 
immediately  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund. 

The  Oeneral  Fund. —  The  term  "  general  fund  "  shall  cover  all 
receipts  of  the  association  not  constituting  a  special  fund  or 
specified  for  the  endowment  fund,  the  intention  being  that  all 
the  income,  except  legacies,  including  donations  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  income  from  endowment  and  reserve  funds,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund  to  which  the  authorized  disburse- 
ments of  each  activity  of  the  association  shall  be  charged  at  the 
dose  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary  at  once 
of  all  transfers  of  income  from  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds 
to  the  general  fimd. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  by  him  of  any  sum  for  the  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  such  receipt  may  be  entered  at  once  to  the  credit  of 
the  proper  account  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  the  general  disbursing 
agent  of  the  association,  the  object  of  the  provision  being  to  keep 
in  the  central  offices  of  the  association  all  receipts  for  payments 
by  him  for  the  association  of  any  kind,  nature  or  description, 
and  to  have  in  the  central  offices  immediate  record  of  all  his  dis- 
bursements. This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  endowment 
and  reserve  funds. 

AU  donations  received  by  the  corresponding  secretary  shall  be 
entered  by  him  upon  the  proper  books  of  the  association  and  then 
deposited  in  such  bank  as  directed  by  the  treasurer  to  the  credit 
of  the  association.  Whenever  the  executive  committee  shall  make 
an  appropriation  out  of  either  the  reserve  or  general  fund,  the 
corresponding  secretary  shall  send  to  the  treasurer  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  making  the  appropriation,  certified  by  the  recording 
secretary,  which  certified  copy  shall  be  the  treasurer's  authority 
for  transferring  the  appropriated  amount  to  the  corresponding 
secretary. 
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hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
and  authority  that,  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first, 
chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  invested 
in  inspectors  of  county  prisons;*  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers 
of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same  in  rela- 
tion to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed  on  the 
keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof.  Pro- 
vided, that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shall 
be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  "by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of 
the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate, 
shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify 
the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons, 
members  of  the  said  association,  by  whom  the  examination  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  Xew  York  : 

In  Senate,  May  8,  1846. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate, 

A.  GARDINER, 

President. 


•See  section  24. 


BY-LAWS, 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall, 
in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

m.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  at 
follows: 

1.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Eeport  of  committee  on  nominations. 

4.  Election  of  officers. 

5.  Report  of  corresponding  secretary  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

6.  Annual  report  of  the  treasurer. 

IV.  The  order  of  business  at  every  other  stated  meeting  shall 
be  as  follows:  • 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2.  Eeport  of  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees and  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal; 
and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Cushing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

VI.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record 
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The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  covering  the  general  fund 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  subject  to  his  check  as  treasurer 
in  such  bank  as  may  be  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the 
committee  on  finance.  Such  account  shall  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  accounts  opened  for  the  uninvested  balance  of 
the  endowment  and  reserve  funds. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  keep  a  bank  account  in  the 
name  of  the  association,  subject  to  his  check  as  corresponding 
secretary  for  current  disbursements,  and  shall  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  said  bank  account  all  moneys  he  may  receive  from  the 
treasurer  drawn  from  the  general  fund. 

The  committee  on  finance  shall  audit  and  report  upon  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the  trea:*- 
urer  shall  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  preceding  calendar  month.  .  He  shall  make  a  state- 
ment showing  investments  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  endowment  and  reserve  funds ;  he  shall  make,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  fiscal  year. 

XI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions : 

1.  To  inquire,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary  into 
the  causes  of  commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses 
of  detention  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  to 
adopt  proper  measures  for  procuring  the  discharge  or  providing 
for  the  defense  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs :  • 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative 
to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  pre- 
vious to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and 
capabilities,  with  a  view  of  making  the  best  arrangements  for 
his  future  emplojTnent. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
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prisoners  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  and  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers; 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom 
places  have  been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  en- 
couraged with  the  idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt 
for  them. 

3.  To  secure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

5.  To  consider  the  internal  organization  of  the  management  of 
prisons,  and  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted  on 
the  prisoners  during  their  confinement ;  to  report  upon  their  health, 
reformation,  upon  convict  labor,  administration  and  internal 
police,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  prison  systems,  and 
on  the  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  law  to  examine 
and  report  from  time  to  time  upon  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
State,  with  their  suggestions  for  the  amendment  thereto,  to  con- 
sider questions  relating  thereto  which  are  under  discussion  in 
the  press  or  the  Legislature,  including  pending  bills,  and  report 
their  views  and  conclusions  upon  them;  also  to  care  for  the  law 
business  of  the  association. 

XIY.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  house  to  care 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  real  estate  of  the  association. 

XV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  library  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  housed  and  catalogued  and  to  take  steps  for 
its  increase. 

XVI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  their  duties. 

XVII.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex-ofticio,  of  all  the 
standing  committees. 

XVIII.  Xo  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except 
upon  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee. 
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PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Hon.  HoBACE  White,  Lieutenant-Oovemor  of  New  York: 

Sm. —  In  accordance  with  chapter  163  of  the  Laws  of  1846,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  the  sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  to  request  that  you  will  lay 
the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully, 

EUGENE  SMITH, 

President. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  includes  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  April  26,  1909,  and  additional  matter 
down  to  September  1,  1909.  As  the  financial  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation corresponds  with  the  calendar  year,  the  record  of  dona- 
tions and  the  treasurer's  report  are  limited  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1908.  Contributions  made  during  1909  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  next  annual  report. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRISON 
ASSOCUTION  OF   NEW  YORK. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  New  York: 

The  experience  of  years  has  shown  some  of  the  manifest  de- 
fects of  our  prison  system.  It  is  costly,  antiquated,  ineffective. 
We  do  not  refer  to  those  defects  which  are  due  to  poor  adminis- 
tration and  which  might  be  cured  by  a  change  of  oflScers;  but  to 
those  which  inhere  in  the  system  itself  and  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  legislative  action. 

1.  Several  thousand  boys,  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  are  shut 
up  by  the  State  and  deprived  of  the  very  influences  which  they 
need  to  make  them  better. 

2.  Several  thousand  persons  are  annually  punished  for  crime 
who  need  to  be  treated  for  the  disease  of  dipsomania. 

3.  Tramps  and  vagrants,  shifted  from  county  to  county  and 
from  jail  to  jail,  are  encouraged  in  their  wandering  habits. 

4.  Instead  of  sentencing  prisoners  to  "  hard  labor,"  we  sen- 
tence several  thousand  of  them  to  compulsory  idleness,  which  is 
stiQ  harder  on  the  prisoner,  harder  on  the  taxpayer,  and  harder  on 
the  free  workingraan. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  methods  of  treating  the 
major  part  of  our  prison  population  is  expressed  in  four  bills 
now  before  the  Legislature,  which  are  attempts  to  answer  in  some 
degree  these  questions:  What  shall  be  done  with  our  youthful 
offenders  ?  What  shall  be  done  with  our  inebriates  ?  What  shall 
be  done  with  our  tramps  and  vagrants  ?  How  shall  we  overcome 
the  idleness  in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries? 

Of  these  questions,  the  first  is  of  prime  and  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

[9] 
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Shall  We  Save  Oub  Boys? 

New  York  has  never  been  indiiferent  to  this  important  ques- 
tion.    In  1824  it  established  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York, 
which  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  reformatory  for  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  United  States.     It  has  helped  to  foster  by  State 
or  local  appropriations  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
for  both  sexes,  which  are  excellent  models  of  modern  methods  in 
child  saving.     In  1876  our  Statp  also  took  a  radical  and  import- 
ant   step    forward.      It    broke    over    the    arbitrary    line  of    16 
supposed  to  separate  boys  from  hardened  offenders.     It  saw  that 
this    line    was    wholly    artificial,    that    the    boy    of    17    or    18 
may    be    just    as    much    a    boy    as    one    of    15,   only  larger 
and  more  dangerous.    It  saw  that  the  process  of  education  should 
go  on  till  youth  comes  to  maturity ;  that  even  in  a  physical  sense 
human  beings  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  until  they  have  com- 
pleted one-third  of  their  period  of  life.     Under  wise  leadership, 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  was  established  in  1876,  in  which  the 
age  limit  of  the  educative  process  was  extended  from  16  to  30 
years.     The  establishment  of  this  reformatory  has  been  amply 
justified.     It  has  been  copied  in  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
some  of  its  principles  have  been  introduced  abroad.     It  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  making  our  prisons  more  educational  and 
reformatory  in  character. 

^\^'hile  this  wise  provision  was  made  for  those  who  are  felons 
under  the  law,  no  provision,  unfortunately,  was  made  for  those 
of  the  same  age  who  are  simply  misdemeanants.  In  other  words, 
the  boy  who  steals  twenty-five  dollars  becomes  a  ward  of  the 
State  and  has  a  chance  for  reformation;  but  the  boy  who  steals 
only  twenty-four  dollars,  unless  placed  on  probation,  is  turned 
over  to  the  unmerciful  neglect  and  contamination  of  some  county 
jail  or  penitentiary.  He  not  only  has  no  chance  for  education 
and  discipline,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  come  out 
much  worse  than  he  went  in.  We  condemn  the  boy  to  intellectual 
and  moral  deterioration.  We  punish  where  we  ought  to  educate- 
A  discipline  which  corrects  and  develops  is  beneficent;  a  pun- 
ishment which  debases  is  as  bad  for  society  as  for  the  offender. 
It  is  well  established  that  habitual  offenders  are  made  from  neg- 
lected youth. 
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The  poor  boy  in  New  York  is  pretty  well  provided  for  and  so 
is  the  youthful  felon;  but  the  youthful  misdemeanant  has  been 
overlooked. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  by  a  process  of  legal  indifference 
and  neglect  a  boy  may  be  sent  for  six  months  or  a  year  to  a  jail 
or  county  penitentiary  where  he  comes  into  the  most  degraded 
society,  where  he  is  without  work  or  schooling  except  the  deplor- 
able schooling  in  crime  furnished  by  older  and  hardened  offenders. 

Appeals  to  the  Legislature  to  remove  this  discrimination 
against  the  minor  offender  are  not  new;  they  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year  by  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons ;  but  in  the 
pressure  of  other  interests  they  have  been  unheeded. 

A  few  facts  from  official  figures  furnished  by  the  reports  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  will  show  how  imperative  is  the 
need. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  the  number  of 
males  conamitted  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  out- 
side of  Greater  New  York,  included  the  following: 

County  Jails. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 3,644 

Between  the  ages  of  21  and  30 9,996 


Penitentiwries. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 1,998 

Between  the  ages  of  21  and  30 3,644 


13,640 


5,642 


19,282 


About  one-third  of  those  committed  to  the  county  jails  were 
awaiting  trial,  or  otherwise  under  confinement,  but  not  convicted 
of  any  crime.  Here,  then,  were  more  than  4,500  boys  and  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  presumed 
to  be  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty,  herded  in  close  contact 
and  association  with  older  and  hardened  criminals,  without  labor 
or  employment,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  moral  contagion. 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  an  environment  more  dangerous  to 
these  young  prisoners?  Could  they  possibly  pass  through  such 
an  experience,  unscathed  by  its  corrupting  influences  ? 

But,  aside  from  these  4,500,  there  were  nearly  15,000  other 
boys  and  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30,  confined  in 
the  jails  and  penitentiaries,  who  had  been  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors. They  were  confined  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  be- 
cause the  State  provides  no  other  place  for  their  imprisonment. 
The  report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  may  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  penitentiary.  The 
Albany  Penitentiary  has  256  cells,  which  are  4  by  7  feet  in  size 
and  7  feet  high;  each  cell  has  an  air  space  of  196  cubic  feet, 
which  is  less  than  one-half  the  standard  size  required  for  a  cell 
for  a  single  prisoner;  the  cells  are  without  ventilation  except 
through  the  grated  doors  from  the  corridors,  and  night  buckets 
are  used.  The  average  population  of  this  penitentiary,  within 
its  256  cells,  during  the  year  was  365;  at  one  time  during  the 
year  there  were  540  men,  more  than  two  men  in  a  cell.  Confined 
in  these  squalid  quarters,  which  physically  put  the  health  and 
even  the  life  of  the  inmates  in  peril,  the  prisoners  pass  their  life 
in  enforced  idleness,  occupied  only  with  the  corrupting  inter- 
course of  their  associates. 

Such  is  the  disposition  made  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  its 
youthful  offenders.  These  offenders  are  all  misdemeanants;  that 
is,  they  have  committed  what  the  laws  of  the  State  declare  to  be 
minor  or  petty  offenses.  Xow  appears  the  strange  anomaly;  if 
these  offenders  had  committed,  not  a  petty  offense  but  a  crime 
of  grave  importance,  which  the  law  calls  a  felony,  the  State  would 
have  treated  them  in  a  far  different  manner.  For  youthful  felons, 
the  State  has  established  the  Elmira  Reformatory  where  it  offers 
to  its  inmates  splendid  opportunities  and  inducements  to  reform ; 
it  surrounds  them  with  uplifting  influences;  it  equips  them  with 
an  education  in  industry,  in  letters  and  in  morals,  giving  them 
the  means  of  leading  an  honest  and  useful  life  after  they  have 
earned  their  release.  It  would  really  seem  that  these  laws  place 
a  premium  on  felonies  as  against  misdemeanors.  They  practi- 
cally hold  out  an  inducement  to  the  young  — "  if  you  must  commit 
a  crime,  make  it  a  big  one,  and  then  the  State  will  do  all  it  can 
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for  you  —  but  if  you  are  content  with  a  petty  misdemeanor,  you 
are  not  worthy  of  any  effort  by  the  State.'' 

In  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  there  is  (or  was)  a  class  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Social  Ethics.  In  the  examination  of  this  class, 
the  question  was  given  —  Is  it  better  to  beg  than  to  steal,  and  why  ? 
One  member  of  the  class  wrote  an  answer  to  this  effect :  "  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  would  have  been  better  to  beg  than  to  steal  — 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  steal  than  to 
beg,  because  the  thief,  being  sent  to  a  reformatory,  will  bo  re- 
formed and  fitted  out  with  an  education  which  will  enable  him 
to  earn  a  living  so  that  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  him  to 
either  beg  or  steal."  The  answer  seemed  burlesque,  but  docs  it 
not  contain  some  worldly  wisdom  for  the  young  man  deliberating 
between  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor? 

The  commission  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  not  a  felony,  is  gen- 
erally the  beginning  of  a  criminal  career.  The  petty  crimes  come 
first  and,  as  the  offender  grows  hardened  arid  obdurate,  tho  graver 
crimes  follow.  The  misdemeanant,  therefore,  as  the  beginner  in 
crime,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  State's  endeavor;  his 
case  is  more  hopeful  than  that  of  the  felon  and  he  will,  presum- 
ably, be  more  amenable  to  reforming  influence.  The  splendid 
results  obtained  at  Elmira,  even  with  felons  of  whom  nearly  four- 
fifths  appear  to  have  been  reclaimed,  give  good  ground  of  hope 
that  the  same  methods  applied  to  misdemeanant?  might  ho  mude 
to  yield  results  even  more  successful.  The  Elmira  Reformatory 
is  the  most  notable  enterprise  the  State  of  ^cw  York  ha?  ever 
engaged  in ;  it  has  been  also  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reformatory  for  misdemeanants,  conducted 
on  lines  similar  to  those  at  Elmira,  would  prove,  on  economic 
grounds,  an  investment  which  would  repay  to  the  State,  many 
times  over,  the  cost  of  its  establishment;  while  its  value  to  the 
State,  in  young  men  and  boys  rescued  from  crime  and  trained  to 
useful  citizenship,  would  be  beyond  calculation. 

Treatment  of  Inebriety. 

Intoxication  in  a  public  place  is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  sec- 
tion 1221  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of  this  State,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  or  by  im- 
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prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Drunkenness  is  such  a  prolific  source  of  crime 
that  its  repression  is  a  fitting  object  of  legislation;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  method  adopted  by  this  section  of  the  Code  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  methods  that  "have  been  tested.  Indeed,  there 
are  very  few  problems  of  legislation  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
that  of  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  drunkards.  For 
many  years  the  subject  has  received  exhaustive  examination  by 
Legislatures,  by  medical  societies,  by  hospitals,  by  philanthropic 
bodies,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  On  one  point  there  is 
absolutely  unanimous  concurrence,  namely:  that  small  fines  and 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  are  wholly  ineifective.  They  are 
not  only  ineffective;  they  are  positively  injurious.  Imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  for  however  short  a  time,  throws  the 
offender  into  forced  association  with  criminals,  covers  him  with 
added  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  his  acquaintances  and  the  public, 
discourages  efforts  at  self-control  and  renders  it  difficult  for  him 
to  regain  his  previous  employment  or  to  secure  a  new  foothold 
for  self-support.  This  treatment,  universally  condemned  and 
obviously  worse  than  useless,  is  the  only  treatment  adopted  by 
the  Penal  Code  of  New  York. 

Here,  as  in  most  cases  of  perverse  conduct,  habit  is  all-powerful . 
The  first  offender,  the  beginner,  should  be  the  object  of  the  most 
solicitous  care;  at  that  stage  there  is  hope  for  radical  cure.  But 
when  the  law  has  to  deal  with  the  habitual  drunkard  the  case  is 
well-nigh  hopeless.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  habit  has 
often  produced  a  condition  of  disease,  sometimes  with  periodical 
seizures,  which  the  patient  is  as  unable  to  control  by  power  of 
will  as  a  lunatic  is  unable  to  stop  his  hallucinations  and  frenzies. 
It  then  becomes  a  case  of  mental  and  moral  impotency  and  the 
habitual  drunkard,  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  should 
be  subjected  (like  the  lunatic)  to  compulsory  confinement  and 
medical  treatment;  and  these  must  be  continued  indefinitely, 
through  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  and  not  remitted  until  he  can 
safelv  be  restored  to  freedom.  Enforced  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cants  and  healthful  occupation  in  the  open  air  at  some  employ- 
ment which  may  enlist  the  patient's  interest  and  engage  his 
thoughts  are  most  obvious  elements  in  a  treatment  that  may  exert 
a  curative  tendency. 
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The  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  through  its  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Hospitals,  has  recently  made  a  most  careful  study  of 
legislative  measures  for  the  correction  of  inebriety;  and,  based 
upon  this  action  of  the  Association,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  plan  of  treatment  for  drunkenness  in 
Ifcw  York  city.  The  bill  creates  a  City  Board  of  Inebriety  of 
five  members  and  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau 
of  records  which  shall  maintain  a  descriptive  list  (with  means 
of  identification)  of  all  persons  arrested  within  the  city  and  found 
guilty  of  "  intoxication  in  a  public  place."  The  object  of  this 
bureau  is  to  afford  evidence  to  the  court  whether  the  prisoner  has 
been  previously  condemned  for  the  offense  and,  if  so,  when  and 
how  often.  If  he  is  thus  found  to  be  a  first  offender  he  is  dis- 
charged after  investigation,  without  subjection  to  the  disgrace  of 
being  brought  into  court  or  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  imprison- 
ment with  old  offenders.  If  he  is  arrested  a  second  time  within 
twrelve  months  after  the  first  arrest,  and  found  guilty,  he  may  be 
released  on  probation,  with  or  without  a  fine  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments, or  he  may  be  committed  to  the  Board  of  Inebriety  upon 
an  indeterminate  sentence  having  a  three  years'  maximum."  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment  under  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  a  hospital  and  industrial  colony  where  drunkards 
may  be  confined  under  medical  treatment ;  refractory  patients  may 
be  removed  to  the  workhouse  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year 
upon  application  of  the  Board.  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  only 
a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bill. 

The  general  plan  of  establishing  hospitals  or  reformatories  for 
the  special  treatment  of  inebriates  has  been  adopted  extensively 
in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  England  especially, 
several  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  within  the  last  thirty 
year<!  relating  to  the  establishment  of  retreats  and  reformatories 
for  the  confinement  of  habitual  drunkards.  The  retreats,  how- 
ever, are  private  institutions  supported  and  managed  by  philan- 
thropic bodies.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  re- 
formatories for  this  purpose  have  been  created  as  public  institu- 
tions controlled  by  the  State.  In  1908,  Parliament  appointed  a 
special  Committee  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  inebriates.     This  Committee  has  made  a  very  extensive 
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and  exhaustive  report  in  two  volumes  recommending  some  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  existing  laws.  Public  opinion  in 
England  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  treatment  of  inebriety  as  a 
crime  and  to  the  compulsory  confinement  of  habitual  drunkards. 
This  is  founded,  of  course,  on  extreme  jealousy  in  guarding  the 
liberty  of  the  individual;  but  the  argument  for  personal  liberty 
has  no  great<^r  application  to  the  habitual  inebriate  than  it  has 
to  the  lunatic.  When  we  consider  what  a  constant  source  of 
misery,  terror  and  danger  the  confirmed  drunkard  is  to  his  family, 
what  a  menace  he  is  to  the  public,  how  the  moral  debasement 
resulting  from  drunkenness  tends  toward  crime,  and  how  helpless 
the  drunkard  is  to  effect  his  ow^n  rehabilitation,  surely  the  duty 
of  protection  which  the  State  owes  to  all  its  subjects  justifies  his 
forcible  confinement  by  public  authority.  This  is  entirely  aside 
from  any  consideration  of  the  humane  motive  to  save  the  drunkard 
himself  from  utter  wreck. 

Within  the  United  States,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kebraska  and  Connecticut  have  established  institu- 
tions for  the  separate  treatment  of  inebriates.  Two  similar  insti- 
tutions were  created  in  the  State  of  New  York  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  one  at  Binghamton  and  the  other  in  Kings  county. 
The  laws  relating  to  them  wer<^  defective  in  failing  to  give  control 
over  the  persons  committed  to  them  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
to  secure  permanent  restoration,  and  both  institutions  were  given 
up  many  years  ago. 

The  weight  of  authority  and  the  experience  of  other  States  and 
abroad  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  institutional  treatment  for  con- 
firmed dipsomania.  For  inebriety  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  sys- 
tem of  release  upon  probation,  with  the  aid  of  probation  officers, 
has  proved  signally  successful  in  majiy  instances.  In  the  cities 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  such  release  is  granted  upon  condition 
that  the  prisoner  sign  a  pledge  of  abstinence  for  one  year  and  it 
is  claimed  that  this  feature  has  proved  useful. 

Farm  Colonies  for  Vagrants. 

Other  measures  before  the  Legislature  also  have  reference  to 
the  habitual  drunkard.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  farm  colonies  to  which  vagrants, 
habitual  drunkards  and  transgressors  of  the  laws  relating  to  rail- 
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way  trespass  may  be  committed.  The  plan  contemplates  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  State  of  one  or  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  open 
country  upon  which  institutions  shall  be  established  where  the 
tramps,  drunkards  and  trespassers  may  be  held  in  confinement, 
niider  an  indeterminate  sentence  not  exceeding  two  years,  and 
kept  at  labor;  the  labor  to  be  largely  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural, the  life  on  the  farm  colony  to  be,  as  far  as  practicable, 
farm-life.  Under  the  existing  laws  this  class  of  offenders  crowd 
the  county  jails  and  county  penitentiaries;  especially  in  winter 
they  often  court  confinement  in  these  secure  resorts  where  they 
can  live  in  idleness  at  the  public  expense  and  enjoy  the  corrupting 
companionship  of  each  other.  The  present  system  is  exceedingly 
expensive  to  the  public  and  if  the  question  be  asked  —  what  use- 
ful end  does  it  serve?  the  only  possible  answer  must  be  that  it 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  prisoners.  It  is,  of  course,  humane  to 
keep  these  people  alive,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more 
inhumane  mode  of  life  than  that  passed  in  the  environment  of 
these  prisons.     For  some  better  plan  there  is  urgent  need. 

To  place  these  unfortunate  beings  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
a  country  farm,  to  keep  them  employed  at  healthful  labor,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  a  firm  discipline,  to  teach  them  the  elements  of 
moral  and  mental  education,  to  awaken  in  them  dormant  self- 
respect  and  ambition  by  the  methods  of  reformatory  training  and 
to  hold  them  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  enable  these  develop- 
ing processes  to  have  some  lasting  effect;  this  is  the  treatment 
that  not  only  humanity  but  a  sound  economic  policy  dictates.  It 
can  be  made  to  bear  some  fruit  in  reclaimed  lives;  and  whether 
it  does  this  or  not,  the  farm  colony  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as 
to  be  in  large  measure  self-supporting,  or  at  least  less  expensive 
than  the  present  unproductive  method  of  support  in  jail  and 
penitentiary.  Another  indirect  but  nio.-t  beneiieent  result  of  the 
farm  colony  would  be  a  material  diminution  in  the  numb?r  of 
tramps  in  this  State:  the  desire  for  a  less  strenuous  and  more 
unlaborious  life  would  lead  many  of  them  to  seek  some  more 
genial  climate. 

State  Workhouses  for  Misdemeanants. 

The  bills  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  State 
of  workhouses  propose  the  commitment  of  misdemeanants  to  these 
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workhouses,  instead  of  (as  at  present)  to  the  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. The  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  or  leasing  by  the 
State  of  the  four  penitentiaries,  located  at  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Kochester  and  Buffalo,  the  utilization  of  three  of  them  as  work- 
houses and  the  conversion  of  the  remaining  one  into  a  reforma- 
tory for  misdemeanants.  These  penitentiaries  are  the  property 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  severally  situated  and  they  are 
operated  by  the  county  at  burdensome  expense.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1894,  industries  were  carried 
on  in  these  penitentiaries  which  provided  largely  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  It  is  now  found  so  difficult  or  impossible  to  market 
within  the  county  the  products  of  such  industry  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Constitution  that  most  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
penitentiaries  are  kept  in  enforced  idleness.  The  same  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  county  jails.  It  is  claimed  that  if  these 
penitentiaries  were  administered  by  the  State  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons  would  establish  industries  there  and  market  the  prod- 
uct as  he  now  does  that  of  the  State  prisons ;  and  that  the  prison- 
ers would  thus  be  kept  employed  at  productive  labor. 

The  Prison  Association  has  long  advocated  the  ownership  and 
control  by  the  State  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  a  county  should  operate  a  prison.  Criminal 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  State,  never  by  the  county;  all  persons 
who  are  condemned  to  imprisonment  by  the  courts  as  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be  held  in  custody  and  be 
maintained  and  controlled  under  the  authority  of  the  State.  A 
county  is  lacking  in  the  official  equipment  and  in  the  pecuniary 
resources  demanded  for  the  efficient  administration  of  a  prison. 
There  should  be  uniformity  and  co-ordination  in  the  management 
and  discipline  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  which  can  only  be 
attained  under  a  system  of  central  control.  For  these  reasons, 
this  Association  warmly  favors  the  acquisition  of  the  county 
penitentiaries  by  the  State  and  the  conversion  of  them  into  State 
institutions. 

There  still  remains  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  already  discussed,  the  fourth  and  last  topic  proposed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report,  namely : 
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Hard  Labor  for  Prisons. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  State  Constitution  of  1894, 
which  contains  the  following  section  (Art.  3,  §  29)  : 

^*  The  Legislature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  occupation  and 
employment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  jails  and  reformatories  in  the  State;  and  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no  person  in  any  such  prison,  peni- 
tentiary, jail  or  reformatory,  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work 
while  under  sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupation, 
wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work, 
shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work 
for,  and  that  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to, 
the  Stato  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public 
institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any 
political  division  thereof." 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  session  the  Prison  Association  united  with  other 
advocates  of  prison  reform  in  earnest  efforts  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  this  section.  While  it  was  freely  admitted  that  the 
emplo\Tnent  of  prisoners  at  public  work  (as  provided  in  the  sec- 
tion opposed)  was  the  best,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  form  of  prison 
labor,  it  was  confidently  urged  that  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  prescribed  kind  of  labor 
to  keep  all  the  prisoners  employed.  The  Association,  defeated 
before  the  Convention,  prepared  a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1895,  amending  the  section 
in  question  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

(Art.  3,  §  29).  ''All  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several 
State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails  and  reformatories  in  the  State 
shall  be  kept  occupied  and  employed  at  labor;  and  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no 
such  prisoner  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade, 
industry  or  occupation  wherein  or  whereby  his  labor  or  time  shall 
be  farmed  out  or  contracted  to  any  person,  firm,  organization  or 
corporation.     The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  employment 
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Df  such  prisoners,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  public  works,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  required  for  the  use  of  public  insti- 
tutions owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  or  any 
political  division  thereof." 

This  resolution  was  duly  adopted  by  both  houses  in  1895.  To 
become  effectual,  it  was  necessary  that  the  same  resolution  should 
be  adopted  by  the  next  succeeding  Legislature  (1896),  and  after 
having  been  adopted  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  should  be 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  The  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  1896,  but  was  defeated  through  the  opposition  of 
labor  interests. 

The  constitutional  plan  of  prison  labor  thus  established  has 
now  been  under  trial  for  some  twelve  years.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  apprehensions  and  predictions  urged  before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  have  been  entirely  justified.  Not  only 
have  the  penitentiaries,  which  contained  as  many  prisoners  as  the 
State  prisons,  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  industries,  but  at 
no  time  since  the  Constitution  went  in  force  have  the  prisoners 
in  the  State  prisons  been  employed  at  what  is  called  "  hard 
labor;"  it  has  been  found  possible  to  keep  a  part  of  the  prisoners 
at  work  a  part  of  the  time.  This  is  through  no  fault  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  or  lack  of  effort  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prisons.  The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  situation 
and  inevitable :  the  constitutional  restriction  does  not  leave  enough 
work  available  to  keep  all  the  prisoners  busy.  This  most  im- 
fortunate  fact  has  vital  bearing  upon  the  proposed  farm  colonies 
and  work  houses;  it  has  vital  bearing  and  casts  its  blight  upon 
every  scheme  that  may  be  suggested  for  the  reformation  of 
offenders  against  the  law.  Productive  labor  is  the  one  absolutely 
indispensable  agency  for  reform ;  reformation  without  labor  is  an 
impossibility,  a  chimera.  If  the  State  prisons  now  engross  prac- 
tically all  the  prison  labor  allowed  by  the  Constitution  and  yet 
find  it  insufficient  to  keep  all  their  prisoners  fully  employed  dur- 
ing all  the  working  hours,  from  what  source  shall  labor  be  pro- 
vided for  the  thousands  of  tramps,  habitual  drunkards  and  other 
misdemeanants  now  supported  in  idleness  ? 
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This  noxious  section  in  the  Constitution  has  burdened  New 
York  with  wholly  unnecessary  expenditures,  mounting  into  mil- 
lions, for  maintaining  idle  convicts ;  it  has  done  far  greater  dam- 
age in  crippling  the  discipline  and  the  industrial  education  and 
training  of  the  prisoners ;  it  has  created  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  the  development  of  a  practical,  economical,  reforming 
prison  system. 

EUGENE  SMITH, 

President. 
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FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OUR  PROBATION  OFFICER. 

D.  E.  KIAIBALL,  GENL.  AGENT. 


The  Courts  of  General  Sessions  have  submitted  to  me  for  in- 
vestigation the  cases  of  1,051  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Writt-on 
reports  were  submitted  in  each  case;  in  most  instances  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  disposition  or  sentence  was  embodied.  The 
judges  all  favor  the  application  of  probation  for  first  offenders 
where  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  such  leniency,  and  277  per- 
sons were  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  the  custody  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  figures  which  follow  indicate.  Age  is  not  taken 
into  consideration;  old  and  young  men  and  women  benefit  by 
probation,  and  most  of  them  show  their  appreciation  of  the  court's 
mercy  by  living  honestly  and  peaceably. 

An  examination  of  the  crimes  committed  by  probationers  may 
be  of  interest.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  convicted  of 
felonies  and  90  of  misdemeanors.  All  were  indicted  for  felonies, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  offenders  were  permitted  to  plead  (in 
most  cases)  to  smaller  crimes. 

1908. 

Cases  investigated 1051 

Paroled  or  released  on  suspended  sentence 277 

Judge  Foster 125 

Judge  Grain 69 

Judge  Mulqucen 55 

Judge  Swann 11 

Judge  Eosalsky 11 

Judge  Malone 4 

Judge  O'Sullivan 2 
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Crimes  of  Paroled. 

Grand  larceny,  second  degree 80 

Attempted  grand  larceny,  second  degree 7 

Grand  larceny,  first  degree , 2 

Petit  larceny 63 

Burglary,  third  degree 27 

Attempted  burglary,  third  degree 9 

Burglary,  second  degree 1 

Assault,  second  degree 10 

Assault,  third  degree 15 

Forgery,  second  degree 8 

Attempted  forgery,  second  degree 1 

Concealed  weapons 15 

Injury  to  property 12 

Unlawful  entry 3 

Receiving  stolen  property • 3 

Gambling  laws 6 

Bigamy 2 

Misdemeanor 2 

Kailroad  laws  . 2 

Policy 2 

Eape,  second  degree 2 

Robbery,  first  d^ree 1 

Cocaine 1 

Attempted  suicide 1 

Illegal  voting 1 

Attempted  sodomy 1 

277 
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RESTITUTION. 


In  some  instances,  the  courts  have  released  convicted  prisoners 
on  probation  with  orders  to  make  restitution  to  their  victims  on 
the  installment  plan  through  the  ofiice  of  the  Association.  The 
scheme  works  very  well  in  most  cases  and  will  be  extended  in 
years  to  come.  One  man  convicted  of  abandoning  his  child  has 
been  paying  $5  a  week  toward  its  support  for  two  years.  A 
young  woman  who  stole  $200  from  the  trunk  of  another  woman 
who  lived  in  the  same  house  is  restoring  the  money  through  our 
office,  paying  $5  a  week.  A  boy  who  stole  some  valuable  cloth- 
ing and  jewelry  pays  $2  a  week,  which  is  sent  by  the  Association 
to  a  woman  in  Cuba,  whose  apartment  was  robbed  while  she  was 
living  here.  A  young  man,  now  in  California  and  reporting 
each  week  by  mail,  restored  to  his  former  employers  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  Another  man  who  broke  a  saloon  window,  because 
he  was  refused  more  liquor,  pays  $1  a  week.  Two  bigamists  made 
heavy  pajTnents  toward  the  support  of  wronged  women. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  see  that  financial  loss  is 
saved  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  actual  want  and  suffering 
are  averted  by  probation;  but,  better  still,  those  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  crime  are  not  sent  to  institutions  where  they 
might  learn  the  ways  of  professional  criminals  and  become  such 
themselves  through  the  evil  associations.  The  innocent  relatives 
are  not  deprived  of  the  bread  winner  of  the  family;  he  remains 
at  home  and  supports  them,  knowing  full  well  that  sentence  is 
only  suspended;  that  if  he  fails  to  do  his  full  duty,  probation  will 
be  cancelled  and  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  will  follow  as  surely 
as  night  follows  the  day. 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  incarcerate 
young  offenders  a  second  time  for  violation  of  the  minor  condi- 
tions of  probation,  such  as  laziness,  keeping  bad  company,  stay- 
ing out  late  at  night,  etc.  A  few  days  in  the  city  prison  in  such 
cases  works  wonders ;  then  the  jud^re  gives  them  a  second  admoni- 
tion and  they  are  liberated  ajrain  upon  probation. 
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It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  thought 
that  probation  is  better  than  imprisonment  for  first  offenders,  but 
among  those  who  were  conditionally  released  was  one  young  man 
who  had  by  his  acts  fairly  earned  the  right  to  be  adjudged  a 
confirmed  or  incorrigible  criminal.  He  had  served  three  terms 
in  prison  for  theft  and  forgery.  His  aged  mother  pleaded  for 
her  boy  and  her  pastor  promised  to  aid  in  every  way  he  could  to 
make  the  young  man  a  useful  citizen.  After  much  hesitation, 
the  judge  allowed  him  to  go,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  probation- 
ers on  the  Association's  list,  has  a  good  place  of  employment,  and 
has  changed  completely. 

WoEx  Among  Boys. 

As  probation  officer  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  it  has 
always  been  my  habit  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the 
cases  of  boys  charged  with  crime  and  in  danger  of  becoming  pro- 
fessional criminals  through  evil  environment  at  home  or  through 
vicious  companions  in  institutions.  The  very  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  average  boy  is  to  be  committed  to  an  institution 
of  any  sort;  at  least  that  has  been  my  experience  in  more  than 
twenty  years  of  dealing  with  court  cases. 

Many  crimes  are  but  boyish  pranks  when  carefully  investigated, 
and  are  thrown  out  of  court  when  all  the  facts  are  brought  to 
light.  The  lad  who  raids  another  boy's  pigeon  coop  is  a 
"burglar";  the  one  who  is  victor  in  a  street  fight  with  a  com- 
panion is  charged  with  "  felonious  assault " ;  another  who  stops  a 
chum  at  night  and  takes  his  jack-knife,  marbles  or  pennies  may 
be  classed  as  a  "  highway  robber ".  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a 
learned  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said  to  an  overzealous 
policeman  in  my  hearing:  "  Officer,  if  you  had  been  on  duty  in 
my  street  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  would  probably  have  been  in  prison 
instead  of  on  the  bench ;  policemen  in  my  day  knew  the  difference 
between  boyish  mischief  and  crime.  They  did  not  try  to  see  how 
many  arrests  they  could  make.  Try  to  be  more  careful  and  dis- 
criminating in  the  future ;  try  and  remember  that  you  were  a  boy 
once  yourself." 

Of  course  many  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  boys  who 
must  be  subjected  to  correctional  influences  for  their  own  good 
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and  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
probation  officer  to  select  from  such  oflfenders  those  who  are  or 
seem  to  be  proper  cases  for  probation,  reformatory  or  prison. 
About  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  coming  under  my  observa- 
tion are  released  on  probation.  Seventy  per  cent,  go  to  reforma- 
tories and  ten  per  cent,  to  prison,  at  least  that  has  been  my 
experience.  A  few  cases  from  my  records  are  appended  as 
illustrations. 

A  boy  of  sixteen  years  who  had  never  been  in  the  city  but  had 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  came  to  New  York  to  visit  a  relative. 
He  met  a  city  boy  who  inducted  him  into  the  glories  of  ten  cent 
theatres,  "  2^  a  cue  "  poolrooms  and  other  temptations  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  boys  who  are  permitted  to  roam  the  streets  of  New 
York.  The  country  boy  had  a  little  money  given  to  him  by  his 
grandfather  before  leaving  home,  but  this  was  soon  spent  in 
*'  seeing  the  sights."  The  city  lad  told  him  of  an  ea^  way  to  get 
money  and  induced  him  to  act  as  "  look  out "  while  he  stole  into  a 
flat  to  get  something  to  pawn.  Both  boys  were  caught  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  crime  by  my  advice.  The  record  of  the  city  boy  was 
not  good,  although  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  crime  —  he  had 
never  been  caught  before.  The  judge  was  in  doubt  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue  in  finally  disposing  of  the  boys,  as  the  country 
boy  had  never  been  in  such  trouble  before  and  was  frightened  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  condition  was  pitiful  to  witness.  Not 
wishing  to  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another,  the  judge  sus- 
pended sentence  on  both  boys,  and  I  sent  the  country  boy  home 
to  his  grandfather.  The  city  boy  behaved  well  for  a  short  time, 
but  soon  returned  to  criminal  ways  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  him 
sent  to  a  reformatory. 

Herman  was  not  seventeen  years  old.  He  had  just  left  school, 
was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother  was  a  widow  who  earned  a 
living  by  working  as  a  laundress.  The  boy  had  worked  a  short 
time  on  a  department  store  delivery  wagon,  but  when  the  warm 
weather  came  he  was  thrown  out  of  work.  He  wanted  a  bicycle 
badly  and  knowing  that  one  was  stored  in  the  cellar  he  broke  open 
the  door  of  the  woodbin,  got  the  wheel  and  had  the  good  time 
he  craved.  The  breaking  open  of  the  woodbin  door  was  burglary, 
and  the  boy  was  in  the  Tombs  when  I  found  him.     On  my 
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reoommendation  the  boy  was  allowed  to  go  on  probation  and  the 
bicycle  was  restored  to  its  owner.  The  boy  said  he  only  wanted 
to  ride  the  wheel  and  intended  to  take  it  back  where  it  belonged. 
He  failed  to  realize  the  serious  nature  of  his  act 

A  Cattaraugus  county  boy  of  sixteen  stopped  me  in  the  city 
prison  and  asked  for  money  to  pay  postage.  This  opened  the 
way  to  his  story.  He  said  he  had  always  worked  around  horses 
and  came  here  to  get  work  in  an  auction  mart  where  horses  were 
sold.  His  money  lasted  four  days,  and  in  the  furnished-room 
house  where  he  had  been  stopping,  he  met  another  boy  who  gave 
him  some  clothes  to  pawn.  He  tried  to  get  money  on  them,  but 
a  detective  who  happened  to  be  in  the  pawnshop  questioned  him 
closely,  and  as  a  result  both  boys  were  arrested.  It  transpired 
that  the  boy  who  gave  him  the  clothes  had  stolen  them  from 
another  room  in  the  house  during  the  owner's  absence.  No 
property  was  lost  and  both  lads  were  released  on  probation.  I 
had  the  country  boy  clothed  and  fed  and  then  sent  him  back  to  his 
native  town^  I 

A  seventeen-yearold  errand  boy,  who  had  been  trusted  by  his 
employers,  a  firm  of  Wall  street  brokers,  with  thousands  of  dollars, 
surrendered  to  temptation  in  a  most  unusual  way.  Another  boy 
in  the  firm's  employ  stole  $400,  and,  overcome  by  remorse,  put 
the  money  in  an  envelope  and  returned  it  to  the  office  of  the  firm, 
where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  first  named  boy.  He  was  afraid 
to  return  it  and  abandoned  his  situation.  He  was  soon  arrested 
and  acknowledged  his  guilt  with  many  tears.  Investigation 
proved  that  he  came  from  a  good  German  family  in  Brooklyn; 
that  his  father  had  a  little  business  and  that  the  family  was  highly 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  them.  The  father  restored  the  money 
to  the  firm  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  the  family 
belonged  joined  with  complaining  witness  in  asking  the  court  to 
give  the  boy  one  more  chance  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  respect. 
The  judge  told  the  boy  that  he  would  allow  him  to  serve  his 
sentence  in  the  care  of  his  pastor  and  the  Prison  Association, 
instead  of  in  a  prison  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  probation. 

Frank ,  an  overgrown  boy  of  Bohemian  parentage,  the  son 

of  a  saloonkeeper,  stole  some  harness  from  a  stable  to  get  money 
to  go  to  a  theatre.    His  father  would  have  given  him  money,  but 
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the  boy  would  not  ask  for  it ;  he  was  too  proud  —  a  most  peculiar 
temperament  indeed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  tending  bar  while  his 
father  was  at  his  meals  and  might  have  taken  small  change  from 
the  till,  but  he  scorned  to  do  such  a  mean  act  and  said  his  father 
should  have  offered  him  money,  as  he  must  have  known  he  needed 
it.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  court,  and  because  of  the  evident  in- 
difference of  the  boy  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  but  gave  orders  to  have  the  commitment  held  for  a 
week;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  talked  with  the  boy  and  found 
him  penitent  and  tearful,  but  resigned  to  his  fate.  I  had  him 
brought  before  the  court  once  more  and  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  judge,  after  which  he  was  released  on  probation. 

When  he  had  been  on  probation  a  few  months  his  father  com- 
plained that  his  son  had  left  home  and  I  caused  his  arrest.  He 
said  he  was  disgusted  with  trying  to  get  work  and  left  his  father 
rather  than  tend  bar,  as  the  business  was  repulsive  to  him.  As 
this  proved  true  I  secured  his  release  a  second  time.  He  then 
went  to  a  recruiting  office  and  now  wears  the  uniform  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

A  young  Hollander,  twenty  years  of  age,  working  as  delivery 
boy  on  a  grocer's  wagon  in  the  suburbs,  developed  an  unusual 
disposition  for  mechanics  and  occupied  his  spare  time  by  working 
on  a  small  motor  launch  which  he  had  completed  except  for  a 
motor,  which  he  was  unable  to  buy.  He  saw  in  a  bam  an  old 
engine,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted,  and  was  tempted  to  take 
it.  He  did  so  and  his  arrest  resulted.  He  was  indicted  but,  when 
arraigned  before  Judge  Foster  for  pleading,  told  his  story  in 
such  a  way  that  the  judge  dismissed  the  indictment  after  an  in- 
vestigation and  released  the  boy  on  probation,  after  giving  him  a 
severe  reprimand  and  a  warning  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  future. 
The  boat  was  a  crude  affair,  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  boy  found 
a  customer  and  sold  it,  and  next  summer  says  he  is  going  to  build 
a  larger  one  if  he  can  save  money  during  the  winter. 

Discharged  Peisonees  and  Relief. 

The  accompanying  tabulated  report  of  the  work  of  helping  those 
who  have  been  in  prison  explains  in  one  way  what  the  Association 
is  doing  and  a  very  few  cases  follow  to  show  how  the  work  is  done. 
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In  former  reports  details  have  been  given.  Clothing,  food,  shelter, 
employment,  transportation  and  advice  are  given  always  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  individual,  the  aim 
being  to  help  men  to  help  themselves  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
law-abiding  rather  than  to  give  alms  or  to  pauperize  those  who 
have  been  in  prison.  There  is  in  this  and  in  every  large  city  a 
class  of  mendicants  who  might  be  classed  as  professional  prisoners 
who  successfully  impose  on  good  people.  Few  of  them  apply  at 
our  office. 

This  work  is  most  important,  but  if  the  indeterminate  eentenoe, 
parole  and.  probation  work  could  be  successfully  applied  in  all 
institutions  and  courts,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  talented  young  man  of  good  family,  twenty-three  years  old, 
discharged  from  the  penitentiary,  was  regarded  by  his  family  and 
self  as  natural  thief,  having  twice  been  convicted  of  larceny. 
Temptation  to  steal  irresistible  notwithstanding  consequences. 
We  were  appealed  to  by  his  mother  for  advice.  Our  agent,  after 
acquaintance  with  boy's  history,  home  life  and  associations, 
arranged  complete  change  of  environment  Parents  and  boy 
consenting,  he  was  sent  on  a  cattle  boat  to  Liverpool,  carrying 
letters  of  introduction  to  friends  of  our  work  in  England.  He  is 
to^ay  confidential  secretary  for  a  gentleman  in  France.  He 
writes  us  every  month,  reporting  success  and  honesty  of  life.  Fol- 
lowing are  letters  from  himself  and  from  the  friend  to  whom  we 
sent  him :  | 

Genoa,  Italy,  June. 

FBntND. —  Just  a  line  letting  you  know  that  I  am  getting  along 
first  rate  and  that  I  am  glad  I  took  this  trip.  Just  at  present  I 
am  in  Genoa  traveling  with  a  gentleman  of  quite  some  fortune  and 
who  has  listened  to  the  story  of  my  life  in  New  York  and  in  re- 
turn has  offered  me  a  position  as  his  secretary.  He  is  a  gentleman 
who  treats  me  just  as  if  I  was  his  son,  and  who  does  everything  he 
can  for  my  good.  I  met  him  in  Paris  in  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  it  was  there  I  first  got  a  position  in  a  foreign 
land,  I  am  feeling  fine  and  I  realize  now  that  I  done  a  good 
thing  when  I  left  New  York  behind  me.  Now  I'll  have  to  close, 
as  Pve  got  to  do  a  little  writing  for  Mr.  B.  Thanking  you  for 
aH  the  kindness  you  have  shown  toward  me,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         Q . 
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Loin>ON,  E.  C,  June. 

Deae  Sib. —  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  G called  here 

on  June  1  and  handed  me  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  N.,  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  open,  as  Mr.  N.  is  now  in  Canada.  Therefore, 
I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  my  action.  However,  I  endeavored  to 
carry  out  your  wishes.  The  young  fellow  spent  the  morning  at  my 
office  and  we  had  a  good  sound  talk  and  parted  very  good  friends. 
He  left  London  the  same  evening  for  France,  having  a  desire  to 
do  so,  as  in  that  country  he  has  relatives  and  hopes  to  find  em- 
ployment, and  promised  faithfully  to  lead  a  true  life.  I  offered 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  friend  in  London,  but 
his  mind  was  set  upon  France.  I  went  with  him  to  book  his 
passage,  and  believe  he  left  London  at  9  p.  m.  He  was  very  eager 
for  me  to  write  and  tell  you  that  he  had  obeyed  your  commands, 
and  I  know  that  he  had  some  trouble  in  doing  so,  for  he  told  me 
that  he  arrived  here  at  7  a.  m.,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the 
address  on  letter,  which  was  not  correct,  and  the  poor  fellow  had 
a  roving  time.  But  by  10  a.  m.,  he  arrived  at  the  right  destina- 
tion. He  promised  to  write  me  on  his  arrival  in  France,  so  I 
hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  will  send  you  his  address  as 
soon  as  I  hear.  Trusting  that  we  may  hear  of  a  change  of  life  in 
this  young  fellow's  case,  with  all  good  wishes  in  your  work,  be- 
lieve me. 

Very  sincerely, 
"  C.  B.  M." 

A.  K.,  twenty-seven  years  old,  morphine  victim  for  eleven 
years,  discharged  from  the  penitentiary  five  years  ago,  appealed 
to  us.  Was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  be  committed  to  prison  in 
order  to  overcome  his  weakness.  He  has  proved  his  sincerity  by 
voluntarily  surrendering  his  supply  of  morphine  and  syringes. 
He  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  private  family  in  the  country,  who 
consented  to  give  him  care.  He  agreed  to  submit  to  our  plan 
designed  to  aid  his  recovery.  He  submitted  to  our  treatment 
for  a  short  time,  but  has  disappeared,  leaving  his  drugs  with  us. 
It  is  likely,  we  feel,  that  we  will  see  him  again. 

J.  R.,  forty-five  years  old,  discharged  prisoner  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  position,  friendless,  came  direct  to  us  with  $10  given  him 
on  his  discharge.  Was  advised  how  to  live  most  economically  and 
since  using  up  his  own  money  has  been  aided  by  temporary  work 
for  which  he  has  been  paid.  No  discharged  prisoner  giving  evi- 
dence of  real  desire  for  work  is  turned  away  without  some  help. 
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Nine  dollars  to  J.  S.,  a  probation  prisoner,  being  half  rate 
transportation  to  Michigan,  subsequently  returned  to  New  York 
and  at  present  in  hospital  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 

Eighteen  dollars  in  small  sums  to  J.  H.  and  wife,  both  suffer^ 
ing  with  tuberculosis  and  unable  to  work  steadily. 

Ten  dollars  to  Mrs.  M.  for  the  relief  of  her  daughter,  twenty- 
one  years  old,  about  to  be  confined,  husband  in  prison.  This 
family  was  granted  a  stay  of  execution  of  dispossess  proceedings 
owing  to  her  daughter's  condition.  Mother  now  has  position  of 
housekeeper  for  her  daughter. 

Other  financial  help  given  in  cases  of  wives  left  destitute  with 
infants  in  arms,  whose  husbands  are  in  prison.  Positions 
temporary  and  permanent  are  being  constantly  procured  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  four  of  these  having  recently  proved  unfaith- 
ful and  three  returned  to  prison. 

A  good  home  containing  every  moral  influence  has  been  pro- 
vided for  a  girl  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  deserted 
after  promise  of  marriage  by  an  ex-prisoner,  and  the  man  was 
returned  to  prison. 

Two  pensioners  of  the  Association  have  been  given  $51,  one  of 
these  a  reformed  criminal  eighty-six  years  of  age.  About  $27 
has  been  loaned  to  men  on  parole  whose  absolute  release  may  be 
refused  until  they  pay  their  debts.  Ten  dollars  to  Mrs.  H.,  whose 
husband  is  an  ex-letter  carrier  and  now  in  prison.  This  poor 
woman  supports  herself  and  three  children  cleaning  seventy-five 
rooms  a  day  in  a  hotel  for  five  dollars  a  week.  She  was  dis- 
possessed from  her  basement,  room  where  she  lived  with  her  three 
little  ones  because  of  its  unsanitary  condition. 
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PAROLE  WORK. 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM   H.  SPENCER, 


Parole  Agent  of  the  Pbison  Association  of  New  Yokk  fob 
Elmika  and  Napanoch  Refobmatories,  fob  Yeab  1908. 

If  it  be  true,  as  sociologists  assert,  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
number  of  marriages  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  staples  of  food,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  ttere  is  a  kind  of 
barometrical  relation  between  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labor 
and  statistics  of  crime.  No  surer  does  an  excessively  severe  win- 
ter drive  the  wolves  from  the  woods  out  into  the  open  and  down 
upon  the  farmer's  sheep  fold  than  does  the  stress  and  strain  of 
hard  times  drive  a  considerable  number  of  the  unemployed, — 
those  whose  predatory  instincts  are  only  held  in  check  by  fear  of 
legal  punishment, —  out  into  open  outlawry  and  crime.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  the  economic  strain  of  the 
past  year  bore  specially  hard  on  the  Elmira  paroled  prisoners. 
Wages  were  low  and  often  irregular  also.  The  best  workmen 
might  hold  their  jobs  but  the  poorer  sort  would  be  likely  to  be  laid 
off.  They  would  look  half-heartedly  for  a  few  days  for  work  and 
grow  discouraged,  indifferent,  demoralized.  Their  habits  of  in- 
dustry were  too  flabby  and  unformed  to  stand  a  long  strain.  Then 
it  was  that  the  wolves  in  them  began  to  sniff  and  prowl  and  unite 
in  packs  to  invade  the  barriers  which  law  has  erected  to  protect  life 
and  property.  And  the  last  state  of  that  Elmira  man  is  worse  than 
the  first.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  all  of  the  paroled  men  who 
**  fell  down  "  when  the  wave  of  business  depression  swept  over 
our  city  would  have  stood  upright  and  have  walked  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  had  times  been  good  and  work  aplenty,  but 
simply  that  irregular  work  and  inadequate  wages  were  factors 
in  swelling  the  number  of  violations  of  parole,  and  depressing  the 
ratio  of  the  reformed  to  the  number  paroled  to  us.  And  this 
crime-engendering  effect  was  felt  not  simply  on  the  663  who  were 
reporting  to  us,  but  quite  as  severely  on  the  thousands  who  have 
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received  their  absolute  releases  in  years  that  have  passed.  After 
saying  thus  much,  the  reader  is  prepared  for  a  not  altogether  satis- 
factory report,  regarded  from  the  reformatory  standpoint. 

Number  of  men  paroled  from  Elmira  during  the  year  1908 554 

Number  of  men  paroled  from  Napanoch  during  the  year  1908 109 

663 

Number  of  men  granted  absolute  releases,  Elmira 327 

Number  of  men  granted  absolute  releases,  Napanoch 44 

371 

Number  of  warrants  issued  for  delinquency,  Elmira ns 

Number  of  warrants  issued  for  delinquency,  Napanoch 26 

159 

Number  of  warrants  issued  for  crimes,  Elmira 79 

Number  of  warrants  issued  for  crimes,  Napanoch 14 

93 

Number  of  men  returned  to  Elmira 64 

Number  of  men  returned  to  Napanoch 8 

72 

Number  of  Elmira  men  sentenced  to  State  prison  43 

Number  of  Napanoch  men  sentenced  to  State  prison 2 

45 

Number  of  Elmira  men  sentenced  to  penitentiary 16 

Number  of  Napanoch  men  sentenced  to  penitentiary •        5 

21 

Number  of  men  wanted  for,  or  convicted  of  crimes  after  receiving  their 

absolute  releases  in  years  past 105 

Number  of  men  sentenced  for  crimes  where  no  reformatory  warrant 
was  issued $ 


If  the  record  of  1908  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of  from  the 
reformer's  point  of  view,  it  does  look  well  from  the  detective's 
standpoint,  and  when  one  takes  into  aceoimt  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  hard  times  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  have 
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recently  been  committed  to  "'illxiiira,  there  is  no  reason  for  discour- 
agement I  sav  *\^  character  of  the  men.  It  is  poetry  to  speak 
of  such  ^en  as  first  offenders.  Many  of  them  are  young  ir 
years,  but  old  in  crime.  They  have  had  experience  in  juv  *i^ 
reformatories  in  this  city,  perhaps  for  the  last  ten  years  :  ^1 
them.  They  are  in  short  young  "  toughs,"  toughs  ^'  ^  toughest 
section  of  the  toughest  city  in  the  United  ^\  «Some  of  them 

are  native  bom,  but  a  considerable  n^'.^j'  iiave  come  to  our 
shores  from  Southern  Italy,  froir  ^*  ..r'  a^.d  Calabria.  We  have 
now  on  parole  two  Italian  u'^v^r^ailr.s  of  the  "black  hand" 
type, —  and  they  look  it.  Otheis  v^c;re  convicted  of  the  gravest 
crimes,  burglary  and  robbery  in  the  first  degree,  and  occasionally 
one  guilty  of  manslaughter.  When  such  criminals  as  these  arc 
sent  to  Elmira,  it  raises  the  question  what  consideration  influence  d 
the  courts?  It  is  no  reproach  to  Elmira  Reformatory  tha'  it 
has  not  reformed  the  hardened  criminal,  as  many  are  wh'  are 
committed  to  that  institution  and  paroled  to  us.  It  did  all  vhat  it 
could  for  them,  but  it  could  do  little  more  than  wash  their  faces, 
cut  off  their  tobacco  and  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  public 
for  thirteen  months.  When  paroled  to  us,  they  are  directed  to  go 
to  a  place  to  work  which  we  have  with  considerable  pains  investi- 
gated and  approved  for  them.  Instead,  they  probably  take  a  bee 
line  for  some  Bowery  dive  where  they  meet  their  old  pals  and  con- 
coct schemes  for  a  new  career  of  crime.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
worse  than  a  farce  to  send  such  men  to  Elmira.  It  is  a  mockery 
of  reform,  an  outrage  on  justice,  a  grievous  infliction  on  the  inno- 
cent and  long  suffering  public.  They  are  burglars  or  pickpockets 
or  horse  thieves,  or  blackmailers,  or  highway  robbers  with  guns  in 
their  pockets  and  blackjacks  up  their  sleeves.  They  are  men, 
not  boys,  men  who  as  boys  probably  drank  in  depravity  with  their 
mother's  milk  and  had  it  beaten  into  them  by  a  drunken  father's 
fist.  To  reform  such  men  as  these,  one  would  need  to  start  with 
their  parents,  perhaps  with  their  grandparents.  We  must  first 
form  before  we  can  thoroughly  reform.  The  father  of  one  of 
these  boys  wrote  me  recently,  begging  me  to  look  after  his  son  on 
parole,  that  he  was  drifting  into  bad  company,  and  added :  "  I 
can't  go  to  see  you,  as  I  am  in  Raymond  Street  Jail." 
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Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  of  the  hardened  crook,  such 
as  we  frequently  have  to  deal  with.  A  man  of  23  years  of  age, 
"  0.  C.  "  by  name  was  paroled  to  us  recently.  Two  days  after  he 
arrived,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Pittsfield,  to  woit  for  a 
Iwoiher-in-law.  He  said  he  was  to  travel  back  and  forth  from 
New  York  and  would  report  in  person  regularly.  Permission  wm^ 
granted.  Later  he  reported  that  he  wae  in  business  for  himself, 
but  on  the  road  all  the  time.  The  sequel  showed  that  he  was  dcrJ- 
ing  in  horses.  He  walked  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  with  a  lad  of  15  or  16  by  his  side,  a  hungry,  homolcas 
boy,  in  the  regular  line  of  his  business.  When  he  chanced  to  dis- 
cover an  unsuspecting  driver  of  a  delivery  wagon  stop  his  horse 
and  disappear  with  his  basket  for  his  patrons,  the  boy  was  in- 
structed to  take  the  driver^s  seat  and  rush  the  horse  around  to 
some  specified  comer  of  the  streets  where  "  C.  C."  would  unhitch 
the  horse,  mount  his  back  and  hurry  the  animal  to  a  receiving 
stable  where  some  scores  of  other  horses  were  secreted,  later  to  be 
shipped  and  sold  in  Providence  and  elsewhere.  The  boy  received 
for  his  services  board  and  lodging  and  cigarettes  at  one  of  the 
Mills  Hotels.  This  modem  Fagin  said  in  his  reports :  "  I  am  in 
business  for  myself  and  getting  on  fine  and  I  am  thankful  to  you, 
Mr.  Scott,  for  all  you  done  to  make  me  an  honest  man."  He  is 
now  in  the  Tombs  awaiting  trial.  Since  he  was  lodged  there  he 
has  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  Elmira,  begging  to  be  taken  back, 
saying:  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  I  am  charged, 
but  they  know  I  am  an  Elmira  man  and  I  have  no  show?'  His 
next  sojourn,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  us,  should  be  *^  up  the 
river." 

A  Eeclatmable  Type  of  Criminal. 

March  9,  1908. 
Mr.  Spencer: 

These  few  lines  to  you  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in  the  Tombs 
prison  charged  with  carrying  a  piece  of  iron  which  they  claim  is 
a  burglar's  tool  —  a  jimmy.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  wish  you  would  look 
into  my  case  for  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow.  This  is  all  a  frame  up  to 
railroad  me  to  State's  prison  by  a  policeman  who  has  no  use  for 
me.  Why  I  did  not  report  to  you  two  more  times  I  will  tdl  you. 
I  left  New  York  and  came  back  in  December  when  it  was  too 
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late  to  go  to  you  and  report.  Well,  I  got  a  job  in  a  saloon  as  a 
bar-tender  and  led  a  straight  life  which  I  can  prove  to  you  if  you 
will  call  on  me  in  the  Tombs.  In  the  meantime,  I  met  a  girl  and 
married  her  and  since  that  very  day,  so  help  me  God,  I  did  all 
that  was  asked  of  a  man  to  do.  I  would  not  like  to  go  up  to 
Sing  Sing,  because  where  would  my  young  wife  be  by  the  time  I 
came  back?  Gone,  to  the  dogs  and  disgraced  for  life.  I  would 
never  see  her  again  and  what  good  would  I  be  by  that  time, 
whereas,  if  I  went  back  to  Elmira,  I  would  not  be  a  convict  when 
released.  I  will  only  be  20  years  old  the  24th  of  this  month.  Mr. 
Spencer,  for  my  wife's  sake,  look  into  my  case,  for  I  had  no  in* 
tention  of  using  that  piece  of  iron*  Please  send  me  back  to  El- 
mira for  not  reporting.  Have  a  little  bit  of  mercy  for  me,  for  I 
have  always  tried  to  be  good,  especially  when  I  married  the  girl 
I  love.  Please  inform  me  by  letter  or  in  person  if  you  will  help 
mo,  for  I  am  heart  broken  and  worried  over  what  is  going  to  be- 
come of  me  if  I  shall  go  away.  Do  this  for  me  and  I  will  say  a 
prayer  for  you  every  night.    Yours  truly,  good  by, 

"THOMAS  K." 

One  must  be  less  than  human  not  to  be  touched  by  such  an  ap- 
pealing letter,  yet  T.  K.  knew  very  well  that  that  "  little  piece  of 
iron"  found  in  his  pocket  when  arrested  on  suspicion,  was  a 
burglar's  jimmy,  and  was  carried  by  him  for  no  honest  carpentry 
work,  and  that  the  law  very  properly  prescribes  a  severe  penalty 
for  having  such  a  tool  in  one's  possession.  "  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  good."  No,  Thomas,  you  did  not  try  to  keep  your  parole  like 
an  honest  boy.  You  changed  your  job,  even  left  the  city  without 
permission.  You  went  to  work  in  a  saloon  as  a  bartender,  all  dis- 
tinctly against  the  rules  you  promised  to  observe,  and  yet,  Thomas, 
you  are  young  and  we  think  you  may  still  be  reformed  and  we 
are  pleased  that  the  court  decided  to  return  you  to  Elmira  after 
serving  six  months  cracking  stones  on  the  Island. 

The  efficiency  of  our  work  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  Detective  and  Police  Depart- 
ments of  the  city  in  ferreting  out  criminals.  My  associate.  Ser- 
geant Williams,  is  most  alert,  energetic,  persistent  and  relentless 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  criminal,  but  although  doing  the  work  of 
two  ordinary  men,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  cover  two  fields  of 
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investigation,  viz. —  the  boys  on  probation  by  the  courts  and  the 
men  on  parole  from  Elmira  and  Napanoch  as  thoroughly  as  it 
should  be  done  to  procure  the  best  disciplinary  results.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  call  on  every  paroled  man,  at  least  once  a  month, 
to  see  that  he  is  at  work,  and  if  not,  to  learn  the  reason  why,  and 
also  to  devote  more  time  to  hunting  up  delinquents  and  criminals, 
and  moreover,  to  encourage  the  good  resolutions  of  the  faithful  by 
friendly  visiting  in  their  homes.  There  is  right  here  a  vast  and 
almost  totally  unexplored  field  for  the  very  best  kind  of  reform 
work.  While  it  is  a  part  of  our  function  to  detect  the  criminal, 
we  endeavor  to  make  every  man  feel  that  we  are  his  friends  and 
are  here  to  help  him  redeem  himself,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  his 
mother  with  honest  industry  and  weekly  savings  and  to  stimulate 
in  him  an  ambition  to  get  on  and  up  in  the  world,  to  own  some 
time  a  business  and  a  home  of  his  own.  Without  the  preaching 
that  bores  and  exhausts,  we  endeavor  now  and  then,  here  and 
there  to  drop  timely  words  that  shall  fall  like  the  good  seed  in  the 
fruitful  ground  and  spring  up  into  useful  and  beautiful  lives 
when  the  experiences  at  Elmira  shall  be  a  far  away  memory.  We 
give  below  a  few  sample  letters  of  the  faithful  ones. 


Repobt. 

Jan.  15,  1909. 
Mr.  George  Deyo,  Assistant  Supt. : 

Deab  Sib. —  I  take  pleasure  in  letting  you  know  that  I  have 
worked  every  day  during  the  past  month,  excepting  Saturday 
when  I  took  a  Sabbath.  I  have  earned  $40  and  have  spent  $12 
for  board,  $2  for  laundry,  90  cents  for  car  fare,  $1.50  for  Xmaa 
presents  and  $1.60  for  incidentals.  The  remainder  —  $22  I  have 
put  in  the  bank  which  makes  me  $120  saved  since  I  came  out. 
Hoping  this  is  satisfactory,  I  hope  that  you  will  grant  me  my 
absolute  release,  since  this  is  my  sixth  report.     I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  H. 
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Repobt. 

New  Yobk,  Thursday,  Sept.  17,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

This  is  my  4th  report  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  am  still 
at  work  at  the  same  place  for  Wm.  A.  I  have  received  another 
raise  on  my  salary.  I  am  now  getting  $10  per  week.  I  am  in 
perfect  health  and  my  mother  and  father  are  well  pleased  with 
the  way  I  am  behaving  myself.  .  They  say  that  my  stay  at  the 
Reformatory  done  me  a  world  of  good  and  I  am  sure  it  did.  Since 
I  came  home,  I  have  saved  $40  and  have  bought  all  the  clothes  I 
need.  I  seldom  go  out  unless  I  go  to  the  theater,  evenings  I  go 
for  a  walk  till  about  10  o'clock;  then  I  go  to  bed,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  that  I  will  do  the  same  after  my  discharge.  I  don't  look 
for  any  companions  so  I  don't  think  I  will  get  into  bad  company. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  letter  writer  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
poor  writing.  Hoping  that  you  are  in  good  health  and  just  as 
good  a  man  as  you  always  were,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

MATTHEW  J.  B. 


Rkport  fbom  a  Boy  in  the  Countby  on  a  Fabm. 

AuBORA,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

I  herewith  submit  my  third  report,  hoping  it  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory. I  have  worked  the  whole  month  and  have  saved  $10  in  the 
past  month.  My  employer  is  very  pleased  with  me  and  so  I  am 
with  him.  He  was  seriously  hurt  last  week  and  he  is  in  bed  and 
I  have  to  take  care  of  everything  on  the  farm.  We  are  picking 
apples  and  will  soon  be  through  with  our  fall  work  and  he  is  go- 
ing to  keep  me  through  the  winter.    Will  write  again  next  month. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HARRY  P. 
Mr.  Spencer  please  let  me  know  if  you  receive  this  letter. 


Supt.  Scott: 

Deab  Sib. — I  have  been  working  every  day  since  I  am  home  ex- 
cept Sundays  and  two  holidays  and  I  am  getting  on  fine.  I  spend 
my  evenings  at  home  with  my  wife.    I  receive  the  sum  of  $11  per 
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week  and  give  my  wife  $10  for  our  expenses  and  spend  the  other 
dollar  in  places  of  amusement  and  trolley  rides  on  Sunday  with 
my  wife.  I  have  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  since  I  came  out.  We 
are  living  -vyith  my  mother-ili-law  and  since  I  came  home  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  man  of  myself.  We  are  a  happy 
family. 

Truly  yours, 

F.  McM. 
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FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  SERGEANT  WILLIAMS. 

EuiiiRA  Parole  Dkpabtmbnt. 

A  cry  of  fire,  a  pull  of  the  "  hook,"  the  gong  sounds  and  in  an 
instant  ihe  horses  are  unfastened;  they  rush  to  their  places,  while 
the  fire  laddies,  half  dressed,  drop  through  the  floor, 
take  their  places  on  the  engine  and  hose  cart.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  harness  has  dropped  automatically  on  the  horses  and  with  the 
driver  securely  seated  they  are  off.  Steam  is  already  in  the  boiler 
and  once  outside  the  fire  house  the  torch  is  applied  to  the  care- 
fully arranged  fuel,  and  amid  a  shower  of  sparks,  the  shrill  whistle 
and  the  dang,  clang,  clang  of  the  bel'l,  the  brave  fire  fighters  rush 
through  a  maze  of  trolley  cars,  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Every- 
body moves  aside  that  the  engines  may  have  the  right  of  way,  for 
a  fire  has  been  started  which  if  not  checked  speedily  will  possibly 
result  in  dearth  or  great  destruction  of  property.  The  engine 
rushes  on,  swiftly  followed  by  the  hose  cart.  They  have  hardly 
passed  when  down  the  street  there  is  heard  the  clang,  clang,  dang, 
dang  of  another  bell  and  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  rushes  by, 
dosely  followed  by  the  red  fire  patrol,  horses  rushing,  puffing, 
noetrils  distended,  the  drivers  urging  them  on,  but  before  they 
have  reached  the  scene  of  the  fire  the  engine  has  arrived,  the  hose 
has  been  laid,  the  water  turned  on,  and  the  fire  patrol  rushes  in. 
The  stock  is  carefully  covered  with  tarpaulins  and  the  fire  is  out. 
A  man  is  left  in  charge  to  see  that  the  fire  does  not  break  out 
anew  and  to  protect  the  owner  from  loss  by  theft.  The 
apparatus  returns  to  quarters.  No  lives  have  been  lost, 
very  little  property  has  been  damaged,  because  the  alarm 
was  promptly  given  and  responded  to.  The  fire  did  not  amount 
to  mudi,  but  will  any  one  question  does  our  Fire  Department 
pay  ?  Of  course  it  pays,  even  though  at  times  some  lives  are  lost 
and  property  destroyed.  The  general  public  is  protected.  Such 
is  the  every  day  work  of  the  Fire  Department  in  our  great  dty. 
By  ni^  we  retire  feeling  safe  and  secure  because  of  the  efficiency 
of  our  brave  fire  fighters. 

From  another  quarter  comes  an  alarm.     This  time  it  is  not  the 
alarm  of  fire,  but  the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief !   Stop  thief !  "    A  young 
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boy  rushe®  by,  a  crowd  closely  following  at  his  heels ;  a  policemau 
joins  the  chase.  The  "thief"  dashes  into  a  hallway,  up  the 
sftairs  to  the  roof,  wild-eyed  and  panting  like  a  hunted  animal  at 
bay ;  he  is  placed  under  arrest.  The  work  was  done  as  quickly  as 
that  of  the  fire  department,  but  a  fire  has  been  started  in  the  being 
of  that  young  man  that  is  not  easily  quenched.  The  officer  leads 
him  downstairs  panting  and  trembling  as  he  faces  the  mob.  Some 
one  cries  "  Lynch  him,  lynch  him ;  he  just  snatched  a  pocket- 
book  from  a  woman.''  A  pocketbook  containing  $25  is  found  on 
him.  He  is  a  felon,  taken  to  the  police  station,  thence  to  the 
Magistrate's  Court,  remanded  to  the  city  prison  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury;  indicted,  found  guilty  and  again  remanded  to 
the  city  prison  to  await  sentence.  We  visit  the  prison  and  find  a 
fair  haired,  blue-eyed  German  boy  of  nineteen  pouring  over  a  copy 
of  German  and  English  at  sight,  which  he  has  managed  to  procure. 
He  has  an  intelligent  face,  but  cannot  speak  English.  We  call  an 
interpreter  and  he  tells  his^  story.  We  have  heard  such  stories 
before  and  they  make  us  laugh;  but  there  is  something  in  the 
manner  of  this  boy  which  draws  us  to  him.  It  is  late  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  worked  hard  all  day,  our  loved  ones  are  at 
home  waiting  to  welcome  us  to  supper.  We  leave  the  jail  —  it  is 
raining,  we  hurry  toward  the  cars,  no  rubbers  nor  umbrella,  and 
hungry.  The  boy's  s-tory  clings  to  us  and  we  cannot  get  away  from 
his  appeal :  "  Please  investigate ;  I  stole  the  pocketbook,  but  I  am 
not  a  thief.    I  was  driven  to  desperation  by  my  misfortune." 

The  cars  are  reached,  we  turn  not  toward  home,  but  board  a  car 
going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  arc  an  honest  old  gray-haired  father  and  mother  in 
Germany,  and  as  the  evening  shades  are  falling  they  sit  down 
together  and  wonder  how  their  boy  is  getting  along  in  America. 
The  elder  son  returns  from  the  post  with  a  letter  from  "  Herman.'' 
With  trembling  hands  the  seal  is  quickly  broken  and  eagerly  they 
read  : 

"  Dear  Pabents. —  It  is  with  haste  that  I  pen  this  letter.  I 
am  in  trouble.  I  have  reached  the  point  of  desperation.  I  regret 
that  I  have  to  ask  for  money,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  you  when  I  left  home,  but  I  mu&t  have  money  quickly. 
You  gave  me  all  that  could  be  spared  when  I  left  home  and  your 
kind  provision  would  have  been  ample   if  misfortune  had  not 
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befallen  me.  Just  before  our  ship  reached  New  York,  the  steward, 
who  had  been  very  kind  to  me,  said  he  would  exchange  my  money 
and  thereby  save  me  the  exchange  fee.  He  had  been  so  good  to 
me  that  I  trusted  him  and  let  him  change  my  money.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  Chicago  and  he  volunteered  J:o  see  me  safely  on 
the  train.  I  accepted  his  services,  and  together  we  went  to  the 
railroad  station.  He  purchased  my  ticket  and  gave  me  a  one 
hundred  dollar  bill  and  several  bills  of  smaller  denomination.  He 
told  me  not  to  change  the  $100  bill  imtil  I  reached  Chicago,  and 
to  be  very  careful  of  pickpockets.  When  I  reached  my  destina- 
tion, I  was  told  that  the  $100  was  a  Confederate  bill  and  of  no 
value.  While  on  the  ship  I  met  a  friend  of  yours  who  was  going 
to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Brooklyn,  and  fortunately  I  took  the 
uncle's  address.  I  did  not  have  money  enough  to  return  to  New 
York,  and  I  told  a  kind-hearted  railroad  man  of  my  misfortune. 
He  advised  that  I  send  my  toolbox  by  express  to  the  Brooklyn  ad- 
dress, and  he  very  kindly  put  me  on  a  freight  train  and  I  arrived 
in  New  York  with  less  than  $1  in  my  pocket.  I  was  afraid  to  go 
to  the  Brooklyn  address  and  I  asked  a  boy  to  take  a  message  in 

for  me,  and  I  received  a  welcome  into  the  home  of .     He 

said  he  knew  you  and  would  let  me  remain  until  I  could  write 
you.  He  has  a  very  large  family  and  works  hard,  but  he  went  to 
the  New  York  Detective  Bureau  with  me  the  next  day  and  re- 
ported the  case.  The  ship  had  returned  to  Europe  and  is  now  on 
her  way  back.  The  detectives  can  do  nothing  until  the  ship  re- 
turns. I  am  without  money,  anxiously  looking  for  work  and  hope 
that  I  may  find  a  job  soon. 

"  Your  loving  son; 

"  HERMAN." 

The  old  man  had  just  paid  several  bills  and  he  was  as  near 
penniless  as  Herman.  After  several  days  in  an  effort  to  collect 
5^me  money,  with  tears  and  trembling  hand,  the. father  wrote  that 
he  could  not  send  him  any  money  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  to  be 
of  good  cheer  and  he  would  pay  his  board  to  the  kind  friend  who 
had  taken  him  into  his  home.  The  letter  was  delayed.  The  friend 
who  had  so  kindly  aided  him  said  that  he  must  find  work  or  go, 
as  he  had  then  been  with  him  over  two  weeks,  and  his  family 
being  large,  his  pay  small,  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  longer. 
The  next  day  in  desperation  he  sought  work  and  failed  to  find  it. 
Too  sensitive  to  return  to  the  friends  who  had  so  kindly  cared  for 
him,  he  resolved  to  take  a  chance  on  the  woman's  pocketbook.  In- 
vestigation that  rainy  night  proved  his  story  to  be  true.     Inter- 
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cession  was  made,  the  judge  suspended  sentence  and  the  boy 
returned  to  his  aged  parents  in  Germany.  The  villain  who 
robbed  him  is  playing  hide  and  seek  from  one  steamer  and  port  to 
another  to  avoid  aj rest  Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  a  term 
in  jail  would  have  been  like  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  that  had 
already  been  started  by  a  villainous  thief?  Such  is  the  work  the 
Prison  Association  is  accomplishing  daily.  Like  the  fire  depart- 
ment, we  are  prepared  to  respond  to  the  alarm,  and  many  young 
men  are  rescued  and  saved  from  a  life  of  crime,  thereby  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  public,  and  many  homes  made  happy 
by  the  return  of  the  stray  sheep. 

The  rounding  up  of  delinquents  and  making  arrests  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  yet  the  most  disagreeable  work  of  the  Aeeocia- 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  young  man  who  has  started  on  the 
downward  road  believe  that  the  parcde  agent  and  detective  are  his 
best  friends.  Very  seldom  we  find  a  boy  who  goes  wrong  while  on 
parole  who  will  admit  his  guilt.  One  young  man  who  was 
sentenced  to  the  reformatory  was  paroled  in  due  time.  He  dis- 
appeared later  and  investigation  showed  that  in  concert  with  two 
others  in  an  attempt  to  steal  fruit  from  an  Italian  stand,  he 
assaulted  the  Italian  and  his  wife,  and  while  attemptins^  to  escape 
fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  the  policeman,  one  of  which  hit 
him  in  the  shoulder.  The  boy  gave  a  fictitious  name,  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  for  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  and  again  sentenced  to  Elmira  for  felonious  assault  under 
his  new  name.  He  was  paroled  a  second  time  and  was  caught 
"  jostling  "  on  a  crosstown  car,  and  when  arrested  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  work,  but  could  not  explain  why  he  was  going  east 
when  he  should  have  been  traveling  south  in  the  direction  of  his 
work.  Investigation  showed  that  he  had  not  worked  for  a  long 
time  and  had  made  false  reports.  He  was  returned  to  the  re- 
formatory and  complains  that  he  has  not  been  treated  fairly. 
Many  times  these  questions  are  asked:  Does  the  reformatory  re- 
form ?  Is  a  boy  benefited  by  having  been  in  the  reformatory  ?  I 
answer  them  by  asking  another  question :  Is  a  boy  benefited  by  a 
course  in  a  boarding  school  ?  If  he  goes  to  school  with  the  inten- 
tion of  learning,  he  will  be  benefited.  If  he  goes  to  do  mischief, 
he  will  not  be  helped  by  his  teachers  or  his  books.     We  try  to 
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teach  the  boys  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  that  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  law  to  avenge  for  a  crime  committed,  but  to  hold 
them  m  restraint  for  a  time  in  the  hope  that  they  may  see  the 
folly  of  a  criminal  life,  and  while  so  held  to  give  them  a  course  in 
the  echoed  of  letters,  teach  th^n  part  of  a  trade,  and  train  them 
physically.  Our  city  expends  millions  yearly  for  the  education 
of  children,  but  it  cannot  be  justly  charged  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
ihe  school  or  the  principals  thereof  that  the  children  do  not  reach 
the  top  rung  on  the  ladder  of  education.  In  the  establishment  of 
the  reformatory  at  Elmira  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  a 
noble  provision  for  young  men  who  have  started  on  the  road  of 
crime,  and  it  cannot  be  charged  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  institu- 
tion or  its  head  if  aU  the  boys  do  not  reach  the  top  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  reformation.  The  management  of  such  an  institution 
is  a  stupendous  problem.  Perhaps  some  have  seen  the  picture  in 
one  of  our  New  York  daily  papers  "  There  is  a  reason."  Yea, 
there  is  a  good  reason  why  a  boy  is  not  reformed  after  a  sojourn 
of  thirteen  months  in  Elmira,  when  we  consider  that  he  has  served 
a  term  of  two  years  in  a  protectory  and  five  years  and  eleven 
monsths  in  Clinton  Prison  before  reaching  Elmira.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  he  has  been  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  two 
years  and  five  months  after  his  rdease  from  the  reformatory,  or 
that  a  boy  has  served  three  terms  in  a  Massachusetts  prison  before 
readiing  Elmira,  or  a  young  man  has  served  a  term  in  Sing  Sing, 
is  then  sent  to  ^Elmira,  is  paroled,  becomes  delinquent  and  is  shot 
dead  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary.  Boys  are  sentenced  to 
Elmira  after  having  been  in  a  disciplinary  training  school,  a  pro- 
tectory, the  House  of  Eefuge  and  Harf  s  Island,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  in  three  out  of  four  of  the  above  institutions  before  sen- 
tence to  Elmira.  Do  you  wonder  that  all  the  boys  do  not  reform  ? 
It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  put  the  percentage  of  refor- 
mation so  low.  He  has  not  done  so  because  he  wishes  to,  but  be- 
etLUBe  our  investigations  show  it.  We  wish  it  were  90  or  an  even 
100,  but  if  it  dropped  below  50  we  would  be  compelled  to  believe 
from  our  experience  with  the  boys  that  the  State  of  New  York  can 
be  proud  of  those  who  have  reformed  and  that  the  end  has  justified 
the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  appropriated  in  this  noble  work, 
and  better  still  t^ese  dollars  are  earning  interest,  not  in  dollars 
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and  cents,  but  in  lives  of  industry,  thrift  and  good  citizenship. 
We  meet  them  daily  on  the  delivery  wagon,  in  the  shop,  on  the 
cars  and  in  various  places.  One  young  man  —  his  lesson  was  a 
hard  one  —  sentenced  to  Elmira  at  the  age  of  eighteen  for  grand 
larceny  in  the  second  degree ;  conduct  bad,  he  lost  ten  months,  was 
then  paroled,  went  back  to  his  old  haunts,  was  returned  and 
paroled  the  second  time.  I  visited  him  five  times  while  on  parole 
and  always  found  Jiim  on  the  job.  It  is  some  time  since  the 
Board  granted  his  absolute  release,  but  he  is  working  hard,  and 
every  day  the  voice  of  his  handiwork  is  heard  throughout  our 
great  city. 

A  few  days  ago  an  elderly  woman  whose  husband  had  deserted 
her,  and  whose  daughter  had  been  lured  away  from  home  and  her 
only  boy  sentenced  to  Elmira,  said  to  me:  "  I  thank  you  for  what 
has  been  done  for  my  boy  in  the  reformatory."     She  gave  me  his 

card  and  said :    "  E is  a  fine  young  man  now.    He  supports 

me  and  keeps  me  in  my  old  age."  A  few  days  later  I  saw  him  in 
his  place  of  business  on  Fourth  avenue,  yet  it  is  only  a  little  over 
three  years  since  he  was  in  Elmira  Keformatory. 

While  writing  this  article  a  young  man  came  in  and  greeted 
me  warmly.  I  had  returned  him  to  Elmira  for  violation  of  parole 
in  August,  1907.  He  was  paroled  September  20,  1908,  worked 
steadily  at  a  salary  of  $12  per  week  until  he  received  his  absolute 
release,  and  had  banked  nearly  half  his  wages.  He  is  now  in. 
charge  of  a  growing  business  in  one  of  the  sky-scrapers  in  this 
city  at  $18  a  week  with  the  promise  of  a  raise  to  $25  January 
1st.  As  he  left  me  he  said:  "And  the  best  of  it,  Mr.  Williams, 
I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  the  business  when  I  went  to  Elmira. 
I  learned  it  there." 

These  and  many  more  are  the  cases  with  which  we  have  come 
in  contact  in  the  past  four  years.  We  help  the  boys  when  they 
want  to  be  helped.  If  they  are  hungry,  they  are  fed.  If  they 
are  naked,  we  clothe  them  and  when  they  won't  be  helped,  we  do 
our  best  to  put  them  where  they  will  be  cared  for  and  society 
protected  from  their  depredations.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
decide  if  the  probation  work  of  the  Prison  Association  is  a  benefit 
to  the  public  at  large. 
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INSPECTION    OF   SING   SING   PRISON. 


On  March  25  th  your  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Barrows, 
Chisobn,  Sawyer,  Shelton,  Mr.  Schieffelin  being  unavoidably 
detained,  visited  Sing  Sing  Prison.  We  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
the  son  of  the  warden,  Mr.  Frost,  and  taken  direct  to  the  prison  in 
carriages  provided  'by  him.  The  warden,  Mr.  Jesse  Frost,  was 
awaiting  us  and  showed  us  every  courtesy,  placing  himself  entirely 
at  our  disposal  during  our  stay  of  six  hours,  entertaining  us  hos- 
pitably at  dinner,  and  personally  accompanied  us  upon  our  tour  of 
inspection. 

After  formally  stating  the  object  of  our  visit,  at  the  warden's 
suggestion  we  first  visited  the  mess  hall,  as  preparations  were  then 
being  made  for  the  noon  meal.  We  carefully  examined  the  tables, 
dishes  and  utensils.  The  first,  which  are  of  slate  and  iron,  were 
clean ;  before  each  place  was  a  large  china  ibowl  containing  about 
one  pint  of  a  vegetable  soup.  It  was  hot  and  tasted  goad  and 
looked  appetizing.  Upon  each  bowl  was  an  earthenware  plate, 
which  served  as  a  cover  to  the  bowl  and  kept  the  soup  hot,  the 
steam  from  which  in  turn  served  to  warm  the  plate.  The  ration  for 
the  day  was  sausage,  the  equivalent  of  two  sausages,  one  large  or 
two  medium  sized  baked  potatoes  on  the  table  beside  the  plate,  also' 
a  large  mug  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread.  As  some  twenty 
minutes  are  required  to  arrange  the  food,  as  the  prisoners  enter  the 
room,  hot  gravy  was  poured  over  the  sausage.  During  the  meal 
bread  was  passed  by  the  attendants,  the  prisoners  being  permitted 
to  help  themselves  without  restriction,  but  no  waste  was  permitted. 

The  prisoners  are  assembled  in  companies  in  the  different  shops 
where  they  are  employed  and  march  two  by  two  in  close  formation 
to  the  mess  hall.  It  was  noticed  that  aged  and  infirm  prisoners 
were  not  required  to  keep  the  close  formation  of  the  more  able. 

Both  as  they  entered  and  emerged  from  the  mess  hall  a  good 
opportunity  was  offered  to  examine  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men.  Prison  pallor  was  noticeable  in  all,  influenced  somewhat  by 
Ae  occupation  engaged  in,  those  more  closely  confined  in  the  knit- 
ting and  shoe  shops  showing  it  more  than  those  in  the  smithy  and 
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carpenter  shops.  Suggestively  the  hope  was  expressed  that  more 
outdoor  labor  could  he  provided  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
New  Prison  construction  utilized  in  that  way.  Undoubted  bene- 
fit to  the  physical  and  resulting  moral  condition  of  the  men  would 
thereby  be  secured,  but  as  a  whole  the  men  seem  well  nourished, 
clean,  and  in  good  physical  condition.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  dietary  lists  was  made.  It  was  learned  that  no  rule  governing 
the  amount  or  nature  of  the  food  existed,  the  warden  using  dis* 
cretionary  powers  in  the  matter,  with  the  aid  of  the  prison  phy- 
sician, should  he  desire  his  advice.  Under  the  present  ruling  a 
stated  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prison,  from  which  the 
warden  must  meet  all  expenses  of  the  prison,  salaries,  fuel,  water 
tax,  repairs  (unless  extraordinary),  food,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Sing 
Sing  the  sum  is  $175,000.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  sum  is 
not  elastic,  but  the  number  of  inmates  varies.  The  anomalous  con- 
dition therefore  exists  that  the  warden  is  limited  in  the  amount  he 
has  to  maintain  the  prison  but  has  no  voice  in  the  numbers  that  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  provide  for.  At  present  there  are  some 
1,380  inmates,  exclusive  of  guards,  watchmen,  and  other  employ- 
ees, a  number  far  in  excess  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  prison. 

As  the  prison  itself  has  been  condemned,  your  committee  do  not 
consider  it  needful  to  report  upon  the  structural  or  sanitary  de- 
fects. One  feature,  however,  should  be  condemned  as  pernicious  in 
the  moral  and  physical  influence  upon  the  men.  At  present  there 
are  about  900  cells,  each  cell  being  3^/^  x  7  x  7  feet  or  containing 
not  over  176  cubic  feet.  With  no  ventilation  save  the  iron  latticed 
door  in  front,  in  some  150  of  the  cells  two  men  are  placed,  one  cot 
being  over  the  other,  thus  giving  to  each  man  less  than  85  cubic 
feet  of  air. 

When  it  is  realized  that  an  ordinary  man  takes  in  and  gives  out 
at  each  respiration  from  400  to  500  c  c  of  air,  and  allowing  18 
respirations  to  the  minute  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of  pure 
oxygen  obtainable.  Naturally  the  State  would  be  averse  to  adding 
to  the  present  prison  in  view  of  the  new  structure  contemplated. 
When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  from  four  to  five  years  must 
elapse  before  Bear  Mountain  will  be  available,  it  would  seem  that 
some  expenditure  would  be  justifiable  to  ameliorate  the  present 
imsanitary  and  unfortunate  condition.     Possibly  a  recommenda- 
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tion  providing  for  some  temporary  cells  where  aged  and  trusted 
prisoners  with  an  exceptionally  good  record  could  be  placed, 
would  provide  the  needed  temporary  relief. 

The  dietary  lists  were  carefully  examined  and  discussed.  The 
noon  meal,  heing  the  principal  one,  was  variaUe,  the  breakfast  and 
supper  heing  fixed.  Breakfast  consisted,  five  days  a  week,  of  meat 
hash,  bread,  and  coffee,  about  400  pounds  of  canned  or 
other  beef  being  used  at  each  breakfast  Two  days  of  the  week 
cereal  was  suibstituted  for  the  bash.  At  first  it  caused  some  com- 
jJaint,  but  the  warden  explained  to  the  men  that  it  was  experi- 
mental, and  now  it  is  generally  liked.  Fish  was  substituted  for 
meat  at  the  noon  meal  on  Friday.  The  supper  consisted  of  bread 
and  tea,  which  the  men  take  to  their  cells  and  can  eat  at  more 
leisure. 

The  amount  of  meat  allowed  for  the  noon  meal  was  900  pounds, 
and  upwards,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  portion  used,  but 
added  to  the  400  pounds  used  in  the  morning  meal  it  gives  to 
each  man  nearly  one  pound  of  meat  per  diem. 

The  workshops  were  all  visited.  The  men  seem  to  be  contented 
at  their  various  employments,  the  amount  of  work  required  being 
based  'aiK>n  a  portion  each  alike,  those  completing  their  "  stent,''  as 
it  was  called,  were  noticed  sitting  by  their  machines  or  windows. 

Barbers  were  at  work  in  allv  departments.  Cell  utensils  were 
sterilized  in  hot  water  between  each  application.  Hair  cutting  was 
compulsory  once  a  month,  shaving  twice  a  week.  The  men  were 
carefully  scrutinized  and  no  evidence  of  skin  disease  or  irritation 
was  apparent,  the  communicability  of  banbers'  itch  being  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  implements  used  were  cleaned  as  stated.  Each 
man  has  his  own  cup  and  brush.  Boxes  filled  with  sawdust  or 
shavings  were  provided  accessible  to  every  man  for  expectoration, 
and  but  few  instances  were  noticed  where  such  provision  was 
neglected. 

Baths  are  provided  by  two  methods  —  tubs  and  showers.  The 
first  were  used  when  directed  by  the  physician  in  charge.  Com- 
pulsory )>athing  once  a  week,  more  frequent  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided if  requested.  Altogether  some  forty  showers  were  available 
and  six  tube. 

The  warden  stated  that  criticism  had  been  made  of  the  "  in- 
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humanity  "  (the  term  used)  of  compelling  men  to  bathe  in  each 
other's  presence  without  any  protection,  hut  upon  careful  observa- 
tion he  had  concluded  that  the  present  method  was  the  best.  The 
risk  of  seclusion  affording  opportunities  for  pernicious  practices 
being  too  great,  he  advised  a  continuation  of  the  present  method. 
The  kitchen,  coppers,  cooking  utensils,  all  appeared  well  ordered 
and  clean.  Increased  light,  air,  and  ventilation  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  but  structurally  not  practicable  in  this  old  building. 

As  bread  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  dietary  we  ex- 
amined its  preparation  with  care.  It  is  made  of  fine  white  flour, 
thoroughly  baked  in  a  massive  rotating  baker,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality. 

We  visited  and  examined  the  schools  and  the  chapels,  of  which 
latter  two  are  provided,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholic  and  one  for 
.  the  Protestant  prisoners.  Attendance  at  one  or  the  other  is  com- 
pulsory on  Sundays.  Opportunities  for  confession  and  other  offices 
of  the  church  are  given  if  desired. 

We  visited  and  inspected  the  black  cells,  padded  cells,  and  the 
hospital,  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition  suitable  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used.  Special  attention  was  directed  to 
the  medical  service.  The  stenographic  report  accompanying  will 
give  the  information  in  the  most  succinct  form  and  also  in  regard 
to  punishments. 

Your  committee  were  united  in  their  opinion  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  prison  was  satisfactory,  and  that  the  warden,  Mr. 
Jesse  R.  Frost,  is  interested  in  his  work  and  making  every  en- 
deavor for  the  welfare  of  his  charge  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  men. 
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MINUTE    RELATIVE    TO    SAMUEL  JUNE  BARROWS, 
ADOPTED  MAY  20,   1909. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  learned  with  sorrow  that  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  Samuel 
June  Barrows,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
had  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  Pres^byterian  Hospital  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  of  this  city.  He  had  been  ill  only  a  week 
and  his  death  was  unexpected.  In  this,  their  first  regular  meeting 
since  this  sad  event,  they  would  pay  this  personal  tribute  to  his 
n:iemory  and  recount  a  few  facts  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  Columbia  street,  where  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  now  comes,  on  Monday,  May  26,  1845.  His 
father  was  English,  his  mother  half  Quaker  and  half  Dutch.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  as  there  were  five 
little  children  to  care  for,  the  boys  were  sent  to  work  after  brief 
schooling.  He  entered  at  nine  years  of  age  his  cousin  Richard 
Hoe's  machine  shop  at  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  week,  out  of  which 
he  reserved  one  cent  for  his  private  expenditures.  The  rest  he 
gave  to  his  mother.  He  studied  in  the  night  school  founded  by 
Mr.  Hoe  for  his  apprentices  and  remained  nine  years  with  him. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  the  operator  of  the  telegraph  which 
connected  Mr.  Hoe's  factory  with  Mr.  Moore's.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  stay  he  studied  in  the  night  school  of  the  Cooper  Union 
which  was  incorporated  in  1857.  He  mastered  Graham's  short- 
hand and  for  over  a  year  (1863-^)  was  a  shorthand  clerk  of 
Fowler  &  Wells.  In  1864  he  volunteered  in  the  navy,  but  was 
rejected  on  the  score  of  health ;  so  to  regain  his  health,  he  went  to 
the  Hydropathic  Dansville  (N.  Y.)  Sanitarium,  where  he  paid 
for  his  treatment  and  board  by  stenographic  work  for  the  pro- 
prietor, Dr.  James  Caleb  Jackson.  On  leaving  the  sanitarium 
cured,  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  World  and  rose  to 
be  assistant  editor.  In  1867  he  became  William  Henry  Seward's 
private  secretary  and  was  until  1871  in  the  Government  employ, 
in  the  Consular  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Rolls.  His  thoughts 
now  turned  to  the  ministry.     He  had  been  brought  up  a  Baptist, 
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and  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1867,  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian missionaiy  in  India,  but  both  were  now  Unitarians  and  so 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1871.  He  varied  his 
theological  la:bors  by  fighting  Indians,  for  in  1873  he  was  in  the 
Yellowstone  expedition  under  General  Custer,  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Trihwne,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Tongue 
River  and  Big  Horn,  and  the  next  year  was  again  upon  the  plains. 

After  graduating  from  the  Divinity  School,  he  studied  for  a 
year  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1876,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  four  years.  He  is  still  remembered  with  affection  in 
that  parisL  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  pastorate  and  to 
take  up  the  editing  of  The  Christian  Register  published  in  Boston, 
the  organ  of  his  denomination,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  held  this 
poet  and  did  good  service. 

While  editor  he  became  interested  in  penology.  In  1895  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  United  States  delegation  at  the  International 
Prison  Congress  in  Paris.  He  showed  himself  from  the  start  emi- 
nently fitted  for  such  work,  and  so  was  in  1896  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  to  represent  the  United  States  on  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission.  Under  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Boston  from  1895  to  1899,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Penal  Institutions.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  author  of  the  probation 
law  of  the  State,  and  a  member  of  the  International  Society  of 
Comparative  Criminal  Law.  At  his  death  he  was  President-elect 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress  which  will  meet  in  Washings 
ton  in  1910. 

He  had  an  experience  of  public  office,  for,  owing  to  political 
complications,  he,  a  strong  Republican,  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  Tenth  Massachusetts  District,  a  Democratic  district,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  Congress  and  served  his  term  from  1897  to  1899.  But 
when  he  sought  re-election,  things  were  more  normal  and  he  was 
defeated.  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, but  circumstances  forced  his  declination.  In  1900  he 
became  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association,  and 
so  for  nine  years  our  affairs  have  been  guided  by  him.  How 
quickly  did  the  old  friends  of  the  Association  find  out  that  he 
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the  right  man  in  the  right  place  I  How  quickly  did  he  win 
new  friends  for  the  Association !  Our  finances  improved  in  sur- 
prising manner  and  the  community  generously  replied  to  his 
appeal  for  material  help.  And  no  one  who  read  one  of  his  ap- 
peals, none  who  heard  him  speak  on  our  work,  could  have  ques- 
tioned  his  competency.  The  voice  was  that  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  master,  not  of  the  hireling  or  the  novice.  He  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  prisoner  because  he  was  a  lover  of  man  and  counted  those 
mi^nbers  of  the  human  family  who  had  broken  the  social  contract 
as  still  worthy  of  human  treatment  and  of  every  effort  to  regain 
them  to  society,  to  win  them  back  to  the  path  of  duty. 

As  we  came  to  know  him  better,  our  astonishment  at  the  range 
of  his  int^-ests  and  of  his  information  constantly  grew.  To  us  at 
first  he  was  a  penologist,  the  writer  and  editor  of  important 
reports  on  penological  subjects,  the  fountain  of  knowledge  on  pris- 
ons and  prisoners,  their  helps  and  their  hindrances,  their  friends 
and  their  foes.  We  shared  his  enthusiasm  in  the  good  work  of 
prison  reform  and  were  glad  to  co-operate  with  him.  We  too 
wanted  to  see  the  fee  system  abolished  in  every  county  of  our 
State,  to  see  all  the  jaik  under  proper  control,  and  graft  in  prison 
a  thing  of  history  merely.  Then  we  found  that  he  had  interest  in 
the  humane  side  of  our  work  and  rejoiced  if  he  could  aid  by  ad- 
vice and  money  and  other  help  those  depending  upon  us.  As  time 
went  on  we  discovered  that  he  had  other  interests,  that  his  sym- 
pathies took  an  extraordinary  range.  We  found  that  there  was 
no  cause  in  which  the  welfare  of  man  or  woman  was  a  factor  in 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  embark.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
total  abstinence,  of  woman  suffrage,  of  the  education  of  Indians 
and  of  the  colored  people,  of  international  peace  and  comity.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  support  of  Russian  freedom,  and  would 
have  been  just  as  devoted  in  freeing  any  other  people.  He  was, 
too,  a  man  of  remarkable  accomplishments.  He  was  acquainted 
with  many  languages  and  literatures  and  daily  drew  deep  draughts 
from  the  springs  of  Greek  thought.  He  had  traveled  widely  and 
with  open  eyes,  and  had  entered  into  friendship  with  men  of  many 
climes.  And  with  all  he  was  a  musician.  When  he  played  on 
the  organ  or  sang  in  the  oratorio,  he  was  carried  away  and  you 
would  have  said  that  music  was  his  only  passion.    Wo  found  that 
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there  were  many  who  knew  him  in  one  or  two  of  these  interests, 
but  there  was  proba:bly  none  who  knew  him  in  them  all. 

And  then  what  a  fine  man  he  was !  He  had  charm.  He  was 
full  of  humor,  he  sparkled  with  wit.  He  was  quick  in  his  move- 
ment and  in  his  speecL  He  was  the  embodiment  of  energy.  He 
overflowed  with  sympathy  and  appreciation.  His  presence  was 
always  cheery.  There  was  sunlight  where  he  was ;  there  was  more 
ozone.  He  was  a  live  man.  There  was  in  him  a  mighty  tide  of 
joy  and  peace  because  he  lived  an  unselfish  life,  and  only  those 
who  live  for  others  get  the  best  out  of  life.  He  wielded  a  trench- 
ant pen,  could  make  an  eloquent  speech,  draft  an  interesting 
report.  He  knew  how  to  use  his  hands  in  the  making  of  articles, 
in  fact  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  anything  and  everything,  except 
that  which  was  base.  Sin  in  all  its  forms  had  no  attraction  for 
him.     In  him  men  saw  virtue  only. 

We  thought  that  there  were  for  us  many  more  years  of  joint 
labor  under  his  leadership,  and  that  he  would  be  permitted  in 
the  serenity  of  old  age  to  continue  his  service  as  counsellor  after 
his  active  days  were  over.  But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise.  He 
has  closed  the  book  of  his  earthly  life  at  what  seems  to  us  its 
most  interesting  page.  He  has  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  activity 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  But  his  work  is  done.  And 
it  was  a  great  and  needed'  work.  We  say  farewell  with  tearful 
voices,  farewell  till  we  meet  again. 
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SAMUEL  JUNE  BARROWS. 

A  CIRCUIT  RIDER  IX  THE  HUMANITIES. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

THE  WIRELESS  MESSAGE 

Electric  pulses  through  the  viewless  air 

Pitched  to  some  distant  tone. 
With  ardent  zeal  their  voiceless  message  bear 

Through  the  ethereal  zone. 
And  at  some  tuned,  receptive  point  remote. 

They  find  their  kindred  note. 

Self  poised  on  high  the  towers  of  the  soul 

Some  distant  message  wait. 
Magnetic  pulses  speed  from  pole  to  pole. 

Swift  to  affiliate: 
But  thou,  my  soul,  to  gain  this  wished-for  boon, 

Must  keep  thyself  in  tune. 

Love  flashes  in  the  open,  shoreless  sky. 

Pathway  of  God  aoid  man. 
The  burning  question  and  the  swift  reply. 

Shall  I  the  message  scan? 
And  shall  I  find  as  these  swift  pulses  dart 

Some  message  for  my  heart? 

In  his  verses  on  Life  and  Song,  Sidney  Lanier  lamented  that 
the  singer  had  not  yet  come,  who  should  wholly  live  his  minstrelsy 
—  live  it  as  if  life  were  caught  by  a  clarionet  and  its  heart  were 
utterly  bodied  forth  in  the  throbbing  of  the  reed.  The  Oratorio 
Society  and  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  united  the 
evening  of  May  27  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  in  a  service  commemora- 
tive of  the  life  of  Samuel  June  Barrows.  The  splendid  choruses 
in  which  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice  for  years  were  interspersed 
by  addresses  telling  of  him  as  the  helper  of  prisoners,  the  lover 
of  letters,  the  lover  of  justice,  the  man  of  peace,  the  shepherd  of 
souls.  These  are  so  iriany  aspects  of  a  life,  long  and  full,  which 
had  loosened  many  of  those  fetters  that  bind  men  to  misery 
(such  as  crime,  bigotry,  war  and  race  hatred)  and  which,  in  turn, 
had  forged  strong,  radiant  links  with  music  and  the  other  joys 
of  creation.  For  it  was  more  nearly  true  of  him,  than  of  most 
men,  that  "  his  song  was  only  living  aloud ;  his  work,  a  singing 
with  his  hand." 
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Mr.  Barrows  died  of  pneumonia  on  April  21  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York.  The  illness  came  upon  him  suddenly  in 
the  flood-tide  of  the  year's  work ;  and  his  very  loyalty  to  the  public 
duties  thick  upon  him,  made  him  loath  to  be  reconciled  and  to  lay 
them  down.  "  I  think  it  is  hard  to  die  like  a  saint,''  he  said, 
"  I  am  content  to  die  without  a  crown,  just  as  a  decent  man." 
In  that  way,  also,  had  he  lived,  simply,  unpretendingly,  just  as 
a  decent  man.  Yet  the  International  Prison  Congress,  when  it 
assembles  in  Washington  in  1910,  will  meet  without  its  elected 
president  —  the  first  American  to  be  called  to  the  chair  of  this 
world's  conference.  Delegates,  speaking  various  tongues  and 
standing  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  great  governments,  will  mourn 
not  only  a  fellow  member  but  a  friend,  as  intimate  and  personal 
to  them  as  to  the  boys  of  an  East  Side  night  school  fifty  years  ago, 
who  without  leave  or  precedent  gave  "  nine  cheers  for  Barrows  " 
when  he  left  their  class.  And  convicts  in  the  great  prisons  of 
Eastern  Europe,  shuffling  negroes  in  the  chain  gangs  of  the  South, 
parolemen  granted  a  now  chance  in  life  by  Australian  law  he 
had  influenced,  children  before  the  new  juvenile  courts  of  France, 
sick  men  in  the  disease-beset  cell-blocks  of  our  older  penitentiaries, 
young  offenders  locked  in  with  the  hardened  rounders  of  obscure 
county  jails  —  all  these  also  lost  a  friend,  as  surely  as  their  lot, 
and  that  of  their  kind  for  generations  to  come,  is  bound  to  be 
influenced  by  the  things  he  substantially  advanced. 

Mr.  Barrows's  last  piece  of  self-sacrifice  was  for  such  a  one  — 
in  prison  —  to  be  visited  though  it  were  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
In  March,  Mrs.  Barrows  had  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  in  behalf 
of  Madame  Breshkovsky,  one  of  the  heroic  noblewomen  of  the 
Kussian  revolutionary  movement,  who,  in  her  seventieth  year, 
lies  sick  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  give  my  life  for  Babushka,"  he  said,  as  his  wife  started 
alone  on  this  emergent  mission  to  Russia,  "  and  would  count  it 
well  spent.  I  cannot  go;  I  think  you  should  go."  The  cables 
carried  word  of  his  sickness  to  Mrs.  Barrows,  but  the  fastest 
steamers  were  unable  to  bring  the  wife  back  to  her  own  imtil 
after  his  death.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  there  was  com- 
munion between  them  —  such  answering  chords  of  the  spirit  as 
found  expression  in  the  stanzas  on  the  preceding  page  which  he 
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Iiad  written,  half-prophetically  it  would  seem  now,  when  they 
were  last  cm  the  ocean  together. 

Separated  at  death,  in  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  have  been 
so  truly  at  one  that  a  review,  however  brief,  of  the  work  of  either 
most  have  much  of  the  character  of  a  joint  biography.  Their 
collaboration  on  a  volume  of  reminiscences  is  one  of  the  plans 
whose  fulfillment  his  death  came  to  prevent.  This  sharing  of 
life  work  together  was  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  experience  which  he,  as  few  men,  got  out  of  his  genera- 
tioiL  Here  was  a  man  who  campaigned  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
was  a  peace  advocate;  who  dug  up  Greek  temples  and  pulled  down 
old  jails;  who  as  a  linguist  mastered  the  harshest  consonants  of 
the  nations,  and  as  a  sweet  singer  sang  oratorios,  and  wrote  bal- 
lads ;  here  was  a  newspaper  correspondent,  preacher,  editor,  sten- 
ographer, penologist,  parliamentary  leader,  poet  and  humanitarian, 

Mr.  Barrows  was  bom  May  26,  1845,  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
New  York.  He  was  a  child  when  his  father  died  after  a  pro- 
tracted sickness.  The  first  years  were  of  utter  poverty.  His 
mother  made  a  living  for  herself  and  her  four  children  by  making 
shoe-blacking  after  an  old  English  recipe.  At  eight  years  he 
went  to  work  as  an  office  boy  in  the  printing  press  works  of  R.  Hoe 
4  Company.  He  worked  ten  hours  a  day;  his  wages  were  a 
dollar  a  week;  Sundays  he  listened  through  three  heavy  sermons; 
evenings  he  went  to  night  classes ;  and  one  year  his  employer  let 
his  wages  go  on  while  the  boy  attended  day  school.  Colonel  Hoe 
was  a  friend  of  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  and  the 
first  private  wire  in  the  world  was  stnmg  to  his  factory.  Twelve- 
jearH)ld  Samuel  Barrows  operated  it  The  boy  also  studied  short- 
hand, and  throughout  his  life  was  an  expert  stenographer. ''^ 
During  the  war  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  navy  but  was  thrown 
out  on  account  of  health;  and  to  retrieve  the  drains  in  strength 


*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  accomplished  jointly  what  had  never  been  done 
before  —  the  first  verbatim  report  of  one  of  Phillips  Brooks's  rapid  sermons. 
Mrs.  Barrows  has  translated  mentally  addresses  in  German  by  Carl  Sehurs 
and  taken  them  down  in  English  while  in  process  of  delivery.  For  twenty 
years  she  was  official  reporter  and  editor  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Cbnferenoe  <rf  Charities  and  Correction,  and  has  served  various  international 
conventions  in  similar  capacity,  inscribing  her  notes  in  whatever  language 
was  spoken.  Post  cards  marked  with  pot  hooks  by  husband  or  wife  carried 
jDore  intelligence  to  the  other  than  long  letters  between  less  gifted  cor- 
respondents. 
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t^hich  ovenvork  since  childhood  had  made  upon  him,  he  took  a 
position  as  secretary  with  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  DansviUe  Sani- 
tarium. It  was  there  that  he  met  Isabel  Hayes  Chapin  who  was 
equipping  herself  as  a  medical  missionary  to  return  to  India, 
whither  she  had  gone  as  a  bride  of  eighteen  and  where  her  hus- 
band had  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  were  married  June  28, 
1867.  They  were  twenty-two;  they  had  no  money;  but  they  were 
rich  in  purpose,  and  with  rare  courage  and  mutual  helpfulness 
set  about  a  larger  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 

While  Mrs.  Barrows  completed  her  medical  studies  —  those 
were  the  days  when  women  students  were  pelted  and  ridiculed  — 
Mr.  Barrows  served  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
for  a  summer  as  city  editor  on  the  New  York  World,  then  a 
religious  daily.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  stenograjAic  secretary 
to  William  H.  Seward,  and  remained  in  the  Department  of  State 
until  1874.  At  one  time  he  fell  ill  with  typhoid,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows took  his  post,  the  first  woman  employed  in  the  department. 
During  this  period  she  completed  her  medical  studies  by  a  year 
at  Vienna,  specializing  in  the  eye.  Returning  to  this  country 
she  opened  an  office  in  Washington,  the  first  oculist  at  the  national 
capital.      She  taught  also  in  Howard  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  studied  out  of  hours  at  Columbian  University 
(exchanging  shorthand  for  Latin  and  Greek)  and  was  now  enabled 
to  complete  his  own  professional  education.  He  entered  Harvard 
Divinity  School  and  graduated  in  1874  (B.D.).  Those  were  the 
years  when  Agassiz  was  delivering  his  famous  lectures  in  natural 
science  at  Cambridge,  and  every  Sunday  the  New  York  Tribune 
reported  them  at  a  page  in  length.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barrows,  and  their  reports  were  made  up  by  Agffssiz 
into  a  book. 

During  the  summers  of  1873  and  1874,  the  divinity  student 
was  with  General  Custer  on  the  Yellowstone  and  in  the  Black 
Hills  as  correspondent  for  the  Tribune.  His  summers  were  full 
of  adventure:  he  was  the  first  to  report  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Black  Hills,  a  bullet  struck  a  tree  just  above  his  head,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  in  which  his  companion  was  killed. 
By  good  fortune  he  did  not  set  out  the  next  season  —  that  of  the 
massacre  —  but  with  Mrs.  Barrows  spent  the  year  in  post-grad- 
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uate  studies  at  Leipzig.  Beturaing  to  this  country,  he  was  nuade 
minister  of  the  first  parish,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Four  years  later 
he  became  editor  of  The  Christian  Register,  making  that  Uni- 
tarian journal  a  national  force  during  the  decades  of  the  great 
church  weeklies.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, a  republican  from  a  heavily  democratic  district  which  had 
been  outraged  by  a  corrupt  incumbent.  His  first  success  was  in 
securing  from  Congress  permission  to  send  ships  to  India  loaded 
with  grain  for  the  famine  sufferers ;  his  chief  speech  was  perhaps 
one  in  favor  of  admitting  books  and  works  of  art  free  of  duty  — 
again  that  balance  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  characteristic 
of  the  compelling  interests  in  his  life.  His  congressional  career 
was  short  —  one  term  —  but  during  that  time  he  was  instru- 
mental in  associating  the  American  Congress  with  the  parliaments 
of  the  world.  He  was  the  first  American  to  join  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  and  ten  years  later  was  the  active  member 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting  which  brought 
here  representatives  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  all  civilization. 

Mr.  Barrows's  retirement  from  Washington  marked  the  matur- 
ing of  his  larger  work  for  prison  reform.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association  and  had 
helped  develop  the  probation  system  in  that  State.  In  1896  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  on  the  International  Prison  Commission,  serving 
since  then  on  its  executive  committee  and  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  quinquennial  congresses  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
Budapest.  At  the  last  congress  he  was  elected  president.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  congress  of  1910  is  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Barrows  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  federal 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  this  congress,  and  the  major  work 
of  preparation  has  been  done  by  him.  With  Mrs.  Barrows  he 
had  planned  a  tour  this  summer  of  the  South  American  republics 
to  enlist  their  interest  in  the  Washington  gathering. 

In  1890  Mr.  Barrows  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  for  ten  years  his 
influence  for  progress  and  breadth  of  view  in  penal  legislation 
has  been  cumulative  in  both  State  and  Nation.  It  has  been 
marked  by  repeated  assaults  on  the  stupid  blunder  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  his  ready  recognition  of  the  juvenile  court  idea,  his 
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energetic  attacks  upon  systems  of  prison  idleness,  and  his  un- 
swerving support  of  the  reformatory  movement,  probation  and 
parole.  These  have  been  linked  with  a  grasp  of  the  technical  side 
of  prison  construction  and  management.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Probation  Commission  of  1905-6,  and  of 
the  present  State  Commission  on  New  Prisons  which  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  replacing  old,  disease-ridden  Sing  Sing  with  a 
modern  structure.  To  this  end  Mr.  Barrows  visited  Great  Britain^ 
Sweden,  Finland,  Eussia,  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Some  of  the  best  energies  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted, against  domineering  political  opposition,  to  secure  the 
embodiment  in  the  new  institution  of  some  of  the  standards  set 
by  modem  European  prisons.  At  the  present  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Prison  Commis- 
sion, his  association  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  three  state 
workhouses  and  a  reformatory  for  youthful  misdemeanants.  When 
taken  sick,  he  was  in  Albany  in  support  of  bills  to  make  the  oflEloe 
of  sheriff  of  Queens  county,  New  York,  a  salaried  one,  to  estab- 
lish a  board  of  trustees  of  labor  colonies  for  the  detention, 
reformation  and  instruction  of  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
drunkenness,  etc.,  and  to  establish  the  "  John  Howard  Industrial 
School "  for  the  educational,  industrial,  and  moral  instruction  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  In  behalf  of  the  latter  measure,  in  a  report 
drafted  for  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  released  for 
publication  one  week  before  his  death,*  he  made  this  appeal : 

The  poor  boy  in  New  York  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  and  so 
is  the  youthful  felon.  But  the  youthful  misdemeanant  has  been 
overlooked. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  by  a  process  of  legal  indifference 
and  neglect  a  boy  may  be  sent  for  six  months  or  a  year  to  a  jail 
where  he  comes  into  the  most  degraded  society,  where  he  is  wittout 
work  and  without  schooling,  except  the  deplorable  schooling  in 
crime  furnished  by  older  and  hardened  offenders.  A  few  figures 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  show 
how  imperative  is  the  need.  The  number  of  boys  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  sentenced  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  for  the  past  year 
outside  of  Greater  New  York  was  4,428  and  the  number  of  the 
same  age  sentenced  in  New  York  city  was  14,044,  a  total  of 


♦  The  three  first  pages  only  of  the  present  report  were  written  by  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, just  before  his  death.  For  the  rest  of  the  report,  he  must  not  be 
held  responsible. 
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18,472.  In  addition  more  than  10,000  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty,  are  likewise  sentenced  to  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries. 

The  passage  is  cited  because  of  its  timely  bearing,  although 
it  is  not  representative  of  the  lofty  utterances  which  found  place 
in  many  of  Mr.  Barrows'  speeches  and  writings,  nor  of  those  less 
frequent  instances  in  which  indignation  mounted  over  his  per- 
sistent kindliness.  Then  he  spoke  the  wrath  that  was  in  him  at 
the  continuation  of  conditions  that  sicken  and  besot  humanity. 
His  public  arraignment  was  of  methods  and  institutions  rather 
than  of  men.  He  was  a  staimch  fighter  of  the  iniquitous  fee  sys- 
tem, and  though  he  succeeded  in  having  it  abolished  in  many 
counties  in  New  York  State,  those  who  love  him  best  feel  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  warfare  in  behalf  of  this  cause.  His  last  letter, 
written  from  Albany  the  day  he  was  taken  ill,  told  how  men  in 
both  parties  were  leagued  against  him  (for  the  shrievalty  has 
be^  one  of  the  prizes  in  county  politics  and  must  be  rooted  out  one 
county  at  a  time)  ;  but  said  that  he  was  determined  to  fight  till  the 
end  to  free  Queens  county,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  system. 
Hundreds  of  impressionable  first  offenders,  who  ought  to  be  placed 
on  probation  or  in  the  reformatories,  are  held  in  the  old  Long 
Island  jail  because  of  the  profit  in  their  keep.  There  is  a  solemn 
indictment  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  which  those  who 
are  responsible  for  blocking  the  reforms  for  which  he  stood,  must 
settle  v^ith  their  consciences  as  best  they  may, —  those  who  dis- 
counted the  disease  and  criminality  bred  in  such  conditions,  and 
saw  only  an  office  for  the  fall  elections,  and  such  fees  as  have 
made  men  rich.  And  there  is  a  challenge  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  to  younger  men  to  carry  forward  the  causes  that  laid 
such  compelling  hold  upon  his  last  strength. 

In  his  federal  capacity,  Mr.  Barrows  did  much  work  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  toward  a  revision  of  the  penal  law  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  identified  with  bills  before  the  last 
Congress,  providing  for  the  parole  of  United  States  prisoners,  for 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers  and  the  suspension  of  sen- 
tence in  United  States  oourts,  and  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  commitment  of  United  States  prisoners  to  refor- 
matories of  states.    He  was  tremendously  interested  in  the  work 
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of  the  local  commission  which  reported  in  January  on  the  jail, 
workhouse,  etc.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  model  system  for  the  national 
capital. 

Mr.  Barrows's  services  were  not  restricted  to  either  New  York 
or  the  Federal  government.  They  were  at  the  call  of  prison  reform 
in  every  state.  This  was  illustrated  in  his  long  volunteer  work 
as  departmental  editor  on  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent  for 
Charities  Review,  Charities  and  The  Commons,  and  The  Survey, 
involving,  as  it  did,  a  large  investment  of  time  and  interest.  He 
was  repeatedly  chairman  of  committees  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  and  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Among  recent  undertakings,  mention  should  be  made  of 
his  work  on  the  committee  which  has  aroused  local  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  jails.  He 
drafted  the  reformatory  law  and  probation  law  for  the  new  state 
of  Oklahoma,  addressing  the  Legislature  last  year  in  their  behalf. 
Last  fall  he  addressed  three  state  conferences  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  visited  penal  institutions  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle.  In 
January,  he  made  three  addresses  to  help  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  Milwaukee  against  its  house  of  correction. 

Through  reports  prepared  for  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission his  work  as  circuit  rider  in  penology  finds  permanent 
form  and  has  been  circulated  in  many  countries.  There  have  been 
fifteen  of  these  titles,  including  reports  on  the  Criminal  Insane 
in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  the  Indeterminate 
Sentence  and  Parole  Law,  the  Eeformatory  System  in  the  United 
States,  Penal  Codes  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Japan, 
Modem  Prison  Systems,  New  Legislation  Concerning  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors,  Growth  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  Children's 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Barrows  made  these  reports, 
together  with  his  biennial  trips  to  Europe  as  American  prison 
commissioner,  responsible  to  the  Department  of  State,  a  basis  for 
what  was  in  truth  a  rare  diplomatic  service  —  an  informal  ambas- 
sadorship to  all  nations  in  the  cause  of  enlightened  justice.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  letters  received  (since  his  death)  in  the  same 
day's  mail.  One  from  Tasmania,  tells  how  primitive  is  the  prison 
system  there,  what  great  changes  will  have  to  be  made  before  it 
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can  truly  be  reformative.  It  adds  that  the  system  set  forth  in 
the  New  York  Association's  report  sent  by  Mr.  Barrows  will  largely 
form  the  key  to  the  improvements  advocated.  "  You  have  given 
me  fresh  courage  in  this,  my  life  work,  and  strength  to  carry  it 
on,"  the  writer  says.  "  You  little  know  how  far  into  the  future 
your  kindness  will  reach.''  The  second  letter  is  from  an  oflScial 
of  the  Transvaal  Prison  Department,  who  had  received  counsel  and 
copies  of  reports  from  Mr.  Barrows,  and  who  had  given  them  wider 
influence  by  lending  the  reports  in  many  quarters,  *'  where  they 
would  be  more  eloquent  than  I,"  and  making  them  available  for 
the  press.    The  writer  says : 

It  is  clear  that  American  methods  find  greatest  favor  here  and 
we  trust  in  the  future  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  United  States  and  learn  what  is  taking  place.  When  I  tell 
you  that  since  my  first  letter  to  you,  we  have  a  reformatory  in  full 
working  order  and  classification  in  all  the  large  prisons,  and  that 
this  session  of  Parliament  will  see  introduced  the  principles  of 
indeterminate  sentence,  parole  and  probation  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinqents,  you  will  see  that 
your  action  in  sending  me  your  books  was  not  entirely  in  vain. 

Space  forbids  excursions  into  other  fields  of  interest  which  Mr. 
Barrows  explored  with  such  keen  zest  throughout  his  life.  His 
religious  experience  began  with  folded  arms  beneath  the  teacher's 
quick  rattan  in  the  old  Cannon  Street  Church,  as  related  in  his 
book,  "A  Baptist  Meeting  House."  Soon  after  his  majority  he 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  what  a  friend  has  called  his  "  incessant 
helpfulness  "  was  but  a  practical  living  out  of  the  catholicity  of 
his  faith.  Margaret  Deland  drew  not  a  little  of  the  material  for 
her  novel,  *'  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  from  his  early  book,  "  The 
Doom  of  the  Majority  of  Mankind,"  and  a  recent  anonymous 
article  in  The  Independent,  "  The  Church  I  Am  Looking  For," 
provoked  n^uch  discussion.  The  writer  had  looked  for  a  vineyard 
to  work  in ;  instead  they  had  set  him  to  building  fences.  He  was 
a  strong  advocate  in  the  peace  movement,  a  leader  in  the  Mohonk 
conferences  on  the  Negroes,  Indians,  and  International  Arbitra- 
tion, and  in  each  of  these  fields  took  a  life-long  and  active  interest. 
It  was  Howard  University  (colored)  which  granted  him  a  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1897.  He  was  a  frequent  editorial  con- 
tributor to  magazines,  notably  The  Outlook  and  The  Independent, 
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kis  writings  showing  both  a  constructive  earnestness  and  an  inimi- 
table humor.  This  last  year  he  prepared  a  series  of  artides  for 
The  Outlook  on  the  temperance  movement  and  became  a  formi- 
dable figure  in  the  new  discussion  of  the  liquor  question.  His 
readiness  to  assume  emergent  tasks  in  addition  to  his  serene 
mastery  of  routine  responsibilities  was  illustrated  in  the  winter  of 
1&07-8,  when  he  acted  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Russian 
Famine  Relief  Committee,  which  collected  over  $50,000  in  this 
country. 

A  hundred  stories  could  be  told  of  the  approaohableness  and 
ineffable  sympathy  of  the  man.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
disturb  me  by  writing  upon  this  subject,"  was  his  answer  to  a 
letter  from  an  unknown  questioner.  "  I  am  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  having  something  done."  He  taught  a  new  play  at  jaci:- 
stones  to  the  newsboys  at  the  corner  where  he  took  the  car.  Later, 
one  of  them  nudged  a  playfellow,  as  Mr.  Barrows  passed  on  the 
street.  "  There  he  goes,"  he  overheard,  "  there's  the  feller  that 
introduced  '  skunks '  into  Dorchester."  But  neither  his  ever- 
present  sympathy  nor  his  patient  reluctance  to  retort  in  the  face 
of  opposition  or  attack,  nor  the  glamor  of  philosophy  which  shone 
in  his  face,  was  cloak  for  inaction.  He  was  the  fastest  horseman 
in  his  Massachusetts  regiment.  As  a  youth,  in  the  days  of  the 
draft  riots,  he  stamped  out  the  firebrands  which  a  mob  had  thrown 
into  a  store  they  were  about  to  loot.  As  a  reporter,  he  made  some 
of  the  famous  "  beats  "  of  his  day  —  one,  a  great  wreck  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  another,  a  New  Jersey  hanging.  The  execu- 
tion was  delayed  until  a  late  hour  and,  when  the  correspondents 
posted  to  the  telegraph  oflSce,  they  found  it  closed.  Barrows  con- 
nected the  wire  which  had  been  cut  off  and  sent  his  message  in 
with  his  own  hands  —  the  only  one  to  reach  New  York  in  time 
for  press. 

A  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  in  Boston,  he 
became  a  member  and  director  of  the  Oratorio  Society  in  New 
York.  He  learned  the  piano  at  fifty,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  practicing  two  hours  a  day  on  the  organ  at  St.  George's.  He 
composed  the  words  and  music  of  many  hymns,  the  harmony  of 
an  organ  prelude,  the  lively  music  of  such  fancies  as  ^'  The  Echo 
Queen "  and  "  The  Beacon  Street   Tramp,   a  Panethnicphilan- 
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thropometric  Play,"  which  he  wrote  and  took  part  in  with  much 
gaiety.  He  spoke  French,  German  and  Modern  Greek,  read 
Dutch  and  Italian,  and  was  learning  Spanish  for  his  South  Ameri- 
can trip.  The  address  of  the  American  commissioner  in  Hun- 
garian was  a  feature  of  the  great  Budapest  Prison  Congress. 

It  was  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Greeks  which  laid  closest  hold 
upon  his  hours  of  leisure  and  which  has  had  artistic  sequence  in 
the  work  of  his  daughter,  Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey,  in  reviving 
the  Greek  drama.  Mr.  Barrows  spent  a  year  in  Greece  with 
Dorpfeld,  the  famous  German  archaK>logist,  and  was  with  him 
when  he  dug  up  the  Homeric  city  of  Troy.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece."  Homer  was  his  heart's  love, 
and  at  his  summer  home  on  Lake  Memphremagog  in  lower  Quebec, 
the  first  two  hours  after  sunrise  were  given  over  to  reading  the 
new  meaning  of  a  student  of  peoples  into  the  ancient  lines.  It 
was  there  in  this  camp  started  by  the  Shaybacks,  as  the  Barrows 
had  called  themselves  when  they  first  explored  the  region  thirty- 
three  years  before,  at  Cedar  Lodge,  and  Cabin  June,  and  Birch- 
bay,  that  the  marvellous  family  life  of  this  American  household 
found  its  amplest  expression.  Hoe,  Seward,  Agassiz,  Phillips, 
Brooks,  Dorpfeld,  Custer  —  those  were  various  men  to  mark  a 
man's  life  intimately,  and  they  but  stand  for  a  himdred  other  men 
of  world-fame  who  counted  him  as  their  friend;  but  here  about 
their  open  fires  —  and  this  is  of  greater  meaning  — "  Uncle 
June  "  and  "Aunt  Isabel "  have  been  in  a  very  real  sense  foster 
parents  to  a  company  of  children  of  the  world,  knowing  no  race, 
or  creed,  or  color  as  not  of  kin.  Here  was  an  every-day  embodi- 
ment of  that  universal  sympathy,  gentle,  resistless,  which  marked 
his  play,  and  work,  and  preaching  —  which  made  fraternalism 
the  great  tenet  of  his  democracy  and  made  the  uncrowned  decent 
living  of  this  man  at  once  a  harmony  and  a  social  force.  Here 
was  a  man  who  fraternized  in  a  full-blooded  sense  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  with  the  famine-lean  peasants  of  the  Volga  provinces,  with 
the  prisoner  of  the  meanest  jail,  with  the  masters  of  music  and  art 
and  government,  with  the  God  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  his  north- 
em  lake  —  "  ITor  time  nor  space  nor  deep  nor  high  "  could  keep 
his  own  away  from  him. 
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IS    CRIME    INCREASING? 

By  Eugene  Smith. 


The  belief  prevails,  almost  universally,  that  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  —  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
growth  of  the  population.  This  belief  finds  constant  expression 
in  books,  in  reports  of  benevolent  societies,  in  periodical  literature, 
in  the  issues  of  the  newspaper  press;  we  are  continually  listen- 
ing to  proclamations  of  it  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform, 
from  legislative  assemblies  and  in  daily  conversation.  Nearly 
every  appeal  in  behalf  of  any  moral  or  social  reform  is  fortified 
by  the  statement  that  crime  is  increasing;  and  this  statement 
goes  unchallenged,  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  other  argu- 
ments urged. 

These  allegations  about  the  increase  of  crime  are  often  made 
in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  as  if  the  fact  were  merely 
an  unfortunate  incident  of  modern  life,  and  without  any  proper 
conception  of  its  appalling  significance.  Crime  is  the  one  fatal 
malady  which  has  destroyed  all  the  nations  and  the  civilizations 
that  have  become  extinct  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  crime 
is  really  increasing,  no  other  possible  symptom  in  our  national 
life  can  be  so  alarming;  it  means  that  the  process  of  national 
disintegration  is  progressing;  a  process  which,  unless  arrested, 
must  inevitably  end  in  death. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  crime  is  not  really  increasing,  then 
the  popular  prevalence  of  belief  to  the  contrary  is  productive  of 
incalculable  harm.  The  immense  expenditures  of  energy  and  of 
money  in  philanthropic  and  charitable  and  religious  enterprises 
seems,  under  this  false  belief,  to  be  fruitless.  Prison  reform  and 
all  measures  for  the  reclamation  of  criminals  are  discredited  as 
chimeras.  Effort  to  make  the  world  better  is  enervated  or  para- 
lyzed, and  a  spirit  of  despairing  pessimism  makes  the  contest 
against  crime  appear  a  hopeless  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  propound  a  topic  bearing  a  deeper 
and  more  practical  importance  than  the  question  —  Is  Crime  In- 
creasing ? 
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In  most  of  the  utterances  on  this  subject,  the  increase  of 
crime  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact  so  universally  admitted  as  to  render 
it  superfluous  to  adduce  any  evidence  in  its  support.  But  when- 
ever the  attempt  is  made  to  fortify  the  statement  by  proof,  appeal 
is  always  had  to  the  statistics  of  crime.  Even  then,  it  is  generally 
df'cmed  sufficient  to  allege  that  ^*  statistics  show  that  crime  is 
increasing,"  without  entering  upon  any  particular  analysis  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  increase  of  crime  is 
to  be  proved,  statistics  are  the  only  source  from  which  positive 
and  conclusive  evidence  can  be  sought.  If  the  statistics  fail  to 
furnish  such  evidence,  then  the  question  whether  crime  is  or  is 
not  increasing  becomes  an  open  one  —  a  question  to  be  decided 
.  npon  probable  evidence,  by  the  weighing  of  countless  facts  and 
tendencies  and  inferences  pointing,  some  to  one  conclusion  and 
some  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  becomes  the  first  duty,  then, 
to  inquire  whether  the  statistics  of  crime  yield  any  answer  to  the 
question  and,  if  so,  what  answer. 

All  official  statistics  of  crime  are  necessarily  confined  to  those 
cases  that  come  before  the  courts.  They  are  of  three  classes, 
relating  to  arrests,  convictions  and  imprisonments.  They  aim  to 
give  the  number  and  classifications  of  the  following  persons:  (1) 
those  arrested,  and  the  offenses  of  which  they  are  accused,  (2) 
those  convicted  or  acquitted,  and  of  what  offense,  and  (3)  those 
imprisoned,  for  what  crime  and  for  what  term. 

First,  as  to  arrests,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  total  number  of  arrests  made  would  furnish  some  criterion  of 
the  volume  of  crime ;  for  every  arrest,  it  has  been  asserted,  repre- 
sents a  crime ;  known  to  have  been  committed,  whether  the  person 
arrested  is  the  one  guilty  of  it  or  not.  This  position,  however, 
is  entirely  erroneous.  When  the  commission  of  a  crime  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  authorities,  no  arrest 
whatever  is  made  in  some  cases,  either  because  the  guilty  person 
has  escaped  and;  cannot  be  caiight,  or  Wause  there  is  no  ground 
of  suspicion  against  any  particular  person  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  warrant  his  arrest.  In  most  cases,  however,  several 
arrests  are  made,  of  persons  suspected  of  having  committed  the 
crime  or  of  being  confederates  or  of  having  guilty  knowledge 
r^rapding  it.     Further  investigation  and  changed  detective  theo- 
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ries  may  lead  to  a  new  set  of  arrests,  and  so  it  may  happen  that 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  may  (undergo  arrest  for  a  single 
known  crime,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  proved  guilty.  Many 
arrests  are  made  of  suspicious  characters  who  are  detained  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  crime  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. All  these  circumstances  result  in  the  fact,  shown  by  such 
local  statistics  as  have  been  published,  that  one  person  out  of 
every  three  or  four  arrested  is  actually  convicted.  Add  to  this 
fact  the  consideration  that  many  crimes  are  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities  at  all,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  number  of  arrests  made  not  only  forms  no  measure  of 
the  volume  of  crime,  but  really  throws  absolutely  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  question. 

Secondly,  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  would  have  a  greater  significance.  But  we 
possess  no  general  statistics  relating  to  convictions,  as  we  have 
none  regarding  arrests.  A  few  of  the  larger  cities  publish  such 
statistics,  which  have,  of  course,  an  importance  which  is  purely 
local  and  limited.  No  statistics  exist  from  which  any  knowledge 
can  be  gained  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime 
throughout  the  United  States  within  any  year,  with  a, single  ex- 
ception. The  last  United  States  census  gives,  for  the  first  time, 
the  number  of  ,  convictions  during  one  year  (1904);  but  this 
throws  no  light  on  the  question,  as  there  is  no  similar  census  for 
any  other  year  with  which  to  compare  that  of  1904. 

The  only  general  statistics  relating  to  crime  in  this  country 
are  those  contained  in  the  United  States  Census;  and  these  (with 
the  exception  stated  above)  give  simply  the  number  and  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  under  confinement  on  a  certain  day,  compris- 
ing, however,  persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  detained  as  wit- 
nesses who  are  not  of  course  then  convicted  of  crime;  such  un- 
convicted prisoners  constitute  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number. 

If  we  possessed  complete  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
persons  actually  convicted  and  sentenced  for  crime  from  year  to 
year,  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  knowledge  whether  the  number 
of  such  convictions  was  increasing  or  diminishing.  But  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  afford  no  convincing  evidence  upon 
this  question.    The  population  of  a  prison  is  constantly  varying; 
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it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  annual  convictions  as 
upon  the  duration  of  the  sentences.      These  sentences  vary  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  years  and  upward;  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  sentences  for  life.    It  follows  that 
a  lai^  fraction  of  the  prison  population  is  composed  of  inmates 
who  are  old  residents  representing  convictions  had  many  years 
ago.     On  the  other  hand,  the  short  term  prisoners  are  constantly 
coming  and  going,  in  irregular  numbers.     The  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  sentences  is  infinitely  variable  and,  with  the  expira- 
tion of  each  sentence,  the  population  of  the  prison  is  reduced, 
while  it  is  increased  by  each  new  commitment.     It  may  occur 
that  an  unusual  number  of  sentences,  though  pronounced  years 
apart  in  the  past,  happening  to  concur  in  expiring  the  same 
month,   largely  reduce  the  population  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month.     By  a  like  contingency,  few  sentences  may  happen  to 
expire  in  a  given  month,  while  the  number  of  new  conmiitments 
may  prove  unusually  large,  thus  swelling  the  population  at  the 
end  of  such  month.      From  these  causes,  the  population  of  a 
prison  is  continually  and  largely  shifting  in  size  from  month  to 
month  and  even  day  to  day.    If  we  knew  the  average  daily  popu- 
lation throughout  the  year,  we  might  fairly  compare  one  year 
with  another.     But  the  comparison  of  one  day,  arbitrarily  taken, 
with  another  day  ten  years  later  can  yield  no  result  of  much 
value  for  any  purpose. 

The  number  of  convictions  may  be  the  same  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  yet  the  prison  population  may  either  increase 
or  decrease  during  those  years.  If  the  new  convictions  are  for 
short  terms,  they  may  be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
expiration  of  old  sentences  and  the  prison  population  will  dimin- 
ish; if  the  new  convictions  are  for  long  terms,  the  prison  popu- 
lation will  increase  from  year  to  year.  To  illustrate  by  a  concrete 
example ;  take  a  prison  which  receives  all  the  felon  convicts  from 
a  given  district  and  suppose  that  100  persons  are  convicted  every 
year  within  that  district  of  felonies  the  punishment  for  which  is 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years ; 
also  suppose  that  the  judges,  being  of  lenient  temper,  sentence  all 
the  100  convicts  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  population  of 
the  prison  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be  100 ;  at  the  end  of 
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the  second  year,  all  of  the  100  who  were  sentenced  the  first  year 
will  have  been  discharged,  and  the  prison  will  still  contain  the  100 
prisoners  who  were  sentenced  during  the  second  year;  and  so 
on,  at  the  end  of  every  successive  year,  the  number  and  term  of 
conviction  being  constant,  the  prison  population  remains  constant, 
numbering  exactly  100.  There  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease. 
Suppose  now,  that  the  term  of  the  sentences  is  increased  from 
one  year  to  the  full  term  of  five  years,  whether  because  of  judges 
of  sterner  temperament  or  because  the  crimes  are  attended  by 
circumstances  demanding  a  severer  punishment,  and  observe  the 
result.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  prison  will  contain  100 
prisoners;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  will  contain  the  same 
100  prisoners  convicted  during  the  first  year  and  also  100  more 
convicted  during  the  second  year,  making  the  total  population 
200.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  will  contain  the  200  prison- 
ers convicted  during  the  first  and  second  years  and  100  additional 
prisoners  convicted  during  the  third  year.  Thus  for  five  suc- 
cessive years  the  prison  population  would  increase  every  year 
100  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  the  first  year ;  and  yet  during 
all  that  time  the  number  of  yearly  convictions  had  remained 
constant  without  either  increase  or  diminution.  Of  course  this 
hypothetical  case  could  never  occur  exactly  as  supposed,  but  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  causes  that  constantly 
exist  and  which  render  it  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusive 
inference  from  an  increase  of  prison  population  that  there  is  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  present  inquiry,  the  census  of  prisoners 
taken  in  1904  (being  the  one  next  following  that  of  1890),  by 
a  different  classification,  excludes  certain  groups  of  prisoners 
which  were  included  in  the  previous  census  of  1890  and  1880. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  impossible  by  comparison  of  the  figures  of 
1904  with  those  of  1890  to  determine  with  accuracy  whether  the 
percentage  of  prisoners  in  the  total  population  was  greater  in 
1904  than  it  was  in  1890.  The  Census  Bureau,  by  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  concludes  that  this  percentage  was  probably  slightly 
smaller  in  1904  than  in  1890.  The  only  exact  comparison 
possible  is  between  the  census  of  1880  and  1890,  both  of  which 
were  taken  under  the  same  classification  of  prisons  and  of  pris- 
oners. 
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Let  us  then  compare  the  census  of  1890  with  that  of  1880. 
The  result  may  be  stated  in  a  word;  the  census  of  1890  shows 
that  there  were  146  more  prisoners  for  every  million  of  the  total 
population  of  the  coimtry  than  there  were  ten  years  before;  that 
is,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  was  less  than  fifteen 
thousandths  (15/000)  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  a 
chemical  analysis,  this  fraction  might  well  be  called  a  "  trace." 
But  it  constitutes  the  only  statistical  foundation  for  the  popular 
outcry  that  crime  is  increasing.  This  slight  variation  between  the 
one  census  and  the  other  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  those  con- 
siderations already  advanced  showing  that  an  increase  in  prison 
populations  may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  convictions.  The  one  fact  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  other. 

Waiving  these  considerations,  however,  and  granting  the 
utmost  force  to  the  increase  shown  by  the  census,  what  is  the 
extreme  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Manifestly  this 
—  that  for  every  million  of  the  population  146  more  persons 
stood  convicted  of  crime  in  1890  than  in  1880  —  that  ten  years 
showed  this  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  crime. 
But  such  a  conclusion  falls  very  far  short  of  yielding  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  inquiry  is  not 
whether  the  number  of  convictions  for  crime  is  increasing  but 
whether  the  nimiber  of  criminals  and  of  crimes  committed  is 
increasing. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  all  official  statistics  relate  to 
those  cases  of  crime  that  are  detected  and  acted  upon  by  the 
public  authorities.  These  cases,  when  compared  with  the  crimes 
that  go  undetected  and  unpunished,  constitute  but  a  fraction,  and 
doubtless  a  very  minor  fraction,  of  the  total  volume  of  crime. 

There  is  in  the  country  a  large  body  of  habitual  criminals, 
out  of  prison  and  at  large,  who  are  leading  a  life  of  crime;  this 
means  that  they  are  continually  committing  crimes,  as  a  business 
and  means  of  livelihood.  How  numerous  this  class  is,  there  is 
of  course  no  means  of  accurately  determining.  Estimates  made 
by  students  of  the  subject  vary  considerably.  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Boies,  author  of  the  "  Science  of  Penology,"  estimates  that  there 
are  ten  times  as  many  criminals  at  large  as  there  are  confined 
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under  sentence;  five  times,  is  the  lowest  estimate  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  total  number 
of  criminals  in  the  country  is  larger,  several  times  over,  than 
those  actually  confined  under  sentence  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  novices  in  crime  are  more  likely  to  be 
detected  and  caught  than  the  older  and  more  experienced  offend- 
ers. Success  in  a  criminal  career  depends  absolutely  on  the 
secrecy  with  which  each  crime  is  committed  and  the  skill  with 
which  every  clue  that  may  lead  to  detection  is  effaced.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  wary  and  astute  criminal  may  carry  on  his 
depredations  upon  the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years,  com- 
mitting hundreds  of  crimes,  before  Nemesis  overtakes  him. 
There  are  doubtless  unnumbered  instances  where  crime  is  habit- 
ually practiced  during  a  lifetime  and  never  detected  and  punished. 
The  conditions  of  modem  life  and  the  congestion  of  populations 
favor  concealment.  A  man  can  commit  a  burglary  in  New  York, 
take  rapid  flight  and  within  twenty-four  hours  be  buried  in  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  1000  miles  away;  or,  by  turning  a  corner, 
he  may  plunge  into  the  tide  of  people  moving  up  and  down  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  like  Broadway,  and  become  as  effectually 
hidden  from  a  pursuer  as  if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  the  north 
woods. 

Besides  the  numerous  cases  of  crime  the  perpetrators  of 
which  are  never  discovered,  there  are  many  crimes  that  are  never 
disclosed  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  victims,  actuated  by  various  motives,  choose  to  suffer  their 
wrongs  in  silence.  They  may  fear  that  their  commercial  credit 
will  be  impaired  if  it  is  known  that  they  have  sustained  loss  by 
robbery;  they  may  shrink  from  the  publicity  of  appearing  as  pros- 
ecutors, or  they  may  distrust  the  police  or  fear  the  vengeance 
of  the  offender  or  of  his  accomplices;  they  may  lack  the  public 
spirit  to  press  a  prosecution  which  can  bring  no  visible  reward  to 
themselves  or  they  may  be  restrained  by  feelings  of  pity  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender  because  he  is  a  relative  or  because  he  is 
repentant  or  because  he  has  an  innocent  family  dependent  upon 
him.  Then  there  are  the  many  cases  where  miscarriage  of  justice 
occurs  throngh  defective  evidence  or  perjured  .testimony  or  tech- 
nical flaws  of  criminal  procedure. 
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Considerations  like  these,  which  might  be  largely  amplified, 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  not  one  crime  in  a  hundred  re- 
sults in  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  wrongdoer. 
The  great  mass  of  crime  that  burdens  the  people  is  oonmiitted  by 
criminals  who  go  unpunished  and  cut  no  figure  in  any  ofBcial  sta- 
tistics of  crime.  It  is  utterly  futile  to  search  the  census  enumer- 
ation of  prisoners  for  any  criterion,  or  even  for  any  light,  to  aid 
in  estimating  either  the  volume  of  crime  or  the  number  of  crim- 
inals. 

The  census  statistics  of  crime  are  valuable  for  one  purpose; 
they  afford  some  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  government  in 
the  repression  of  crime.     They  show  the  number  of  persons  who 
are,  for  the  time  being,  segregated  from  the  body  of  active  crim- 
inals and  rendered  harmless  to  the  public.     The  criminal  class  is 
divided  into  two  sections;  Section  A,  those  who  are  in  prison  — 
Section  B,  those  who  are  out  of  prison.       These  sections  are  in 
inverse  ratio  to  each  other.    If  one  section  is  increased,  the  other 
is  by  so  much  diminished.     Is  it  not  evident  that  every  criminal 
at  large  who  is  caught  and  imprisoned  not  only  increases  the 
number  of  prisoners  but  decreases  the  number  of  criminals  at 
large  ?     The  true  aim  of  our  whole  system  of  criminal  law  is  to 
gather  into  the  prisons  all  who  commit  crime,  leaving  at  large 
no  criminals   at   all;   to  make   Section  A   absorb  the  whole  of 
Section  B.     If  this  legitimate  aim  should  ever  be  fulfilled,  then 
and  then  only  would  the  census  returns  register  the  number  of 
criminals  and  afford  a  measure  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
crime. 

But.  as  the  facts  now  are,  the  census  returns  indicate  only 
how  far  this  aim  has  been  accomplished  and  to  what  extent  the 
process  of  absorption  of  the  criminal  class  into  the  prisons  has 
been  carried.  An  increased  prison  popualtion  may  be  owing  to 
increased  energy  and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law  and,  instead  of  furnishing  ground  of  apprehension  and  alarm, 
give  evidence  of  advance  made  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

The  fact  that  there  are  more  criminals  out  of  prison  than  in 
prison  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  statisticians.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  these,  Mr.  Koland  P.  Falkner,  in  a  very  exhaustive 
and  conclusive  article,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
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Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  furnish  no  grounds  for 
deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  crime  is  increasing.    He  is 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  certain  changes  in  the  method  of 
taking  the  census  of  prisoners  might  result  in  throwing  some 
light    upon  it,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  assumption 
regarding  the  criminals  out  of  prison.     He  says :    "  It  may  be 
assumed    that    the   number    of   cases    (of    crime)    undiscovered 
and  unpunished  maintains  a  more  or  less  consistent  relation  to 
the  total  number  of  offenses  against  the  law.    Unless  this  assump- 
tion, which  is  akin  to  many  which  must  be  made  in  statistical 
science,  be  accepted,  the  possibility  of  crime  statistics  vanishes." 
The  assumption  demanded  by  Mr.  Falkner  is  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  convictions  and  imprisonments  must  be  taken 
to  imply  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  undetected 
and  unpunished  crimes;  that  is,  as  the  number  of  criminals  in 
prison  increases,  there  is  an  increase  in  like  ratio  of  the  number 
of  criminals  at  large.     This  assumption  is  at  the  most  only  a 
presumption  and  by  no  means  a  conclusive  presumption.      An 
increase  of  prison  population  may  arise  from  many  causes  other 
than  an  increase  of  crime;  it  often  results  from  changes  in  the 
law*;  it  is  sure  to  follow  a  more  thorough  or  a  rigorous  enforce- 

*A    signal    example    of    misleading    variations    in    criminal    statistics    is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  legislation  regarding  drunkenness  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.     By  a  law  of  that  State  passed  many  years  ago,  intoxication 
in  a  public  place  constituted  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  and  statistics   were 
published  annually  showing  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  for    that 
crime.     In    1890   the   number   of   such   convictions   was    25,582;    in    1892    the 
number   had   fallen    off   to   8,634.    Statistically,    here   was   a  vast   apparent 
reduction  of  crime  —  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  two  years.    It  appears,  however, 
that  in  1891  a  statute  was  passed  which  made  the  punishment  for  drunken- 
ness   (which     had    formerly   been   a   petty   fine)    imprisonment   for   a    term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  and  conferred  powers  upon  police  captains  to   dis- 
charge  persons   so   arrested   without   bringing  them    into  court;    practically, 
only  those  who  were  arrested  for  the  third  time  within  the  year  preceding 
the   arrest   were  brouglit  before   the  courts.    The   act  of    1891   was  quickly 
followed  in  other  statutes  which  effected  substantially  a  return  to  the    old 
system;   fines  were  restored  and  the  powers  of  the  police  to  discharge   were 
abrogated.     And,  as  a  natural  result,  the  number  of  annual  convictions   for 
drunkenness  rose  in  four  years  to   19,428  and  the  number  of  arrests    from 
56,512   in    1891    to    104,871    in    1896.     These    striking   statistical   fiuctuations 
yielded  absolutely  no  proof  of  either  the  decrease  or  the  increase  of    crime 
or   even   of  drunkenness;    they   simply   registered   the  ^ect   of   changes    in 
legislation. 

So,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  substitution  of  salaries,  in  lieu  of  fees 
in  criminal  cases,  for  the  sheriff  has  reduced  prison  population  from  ten. 
to  fifty  per  cent.     (Annual  Report  of  Prison  Association  of  N.  Y.  for  1903.) 
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ment  of  the  law.  The  assumption  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions  indicates  an  increased  volume  of  crime,  if  it  has 
any  basis  at  all  in  fact,  must  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  reserve. 

When  the  annual  capture  of  seals  off  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  continent  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  was  the 
position  ever  taken  that  the  large  increase  in  the  yearly  catch 
indicated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  herds,  because  there 
was  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  number  of  seals  killed  and  the 
number  left  ?    On  the  contrary,  all  the  world  knew  that  the  seals 
were  being  exterminated.     A  few  years  ago,  by  like  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter,  the  stock  of  deer  in  the  Adirondacks  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.     To  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  new  game- 
laws  were  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced,  with  the  result  that  the 
killing  of  deer  has  been  very  greatly  restricted.    If  we  are  bound 
to  assume  that  the  number  of  deer  taken  maintains  a  more  or  less 
consistent  relation  to  the  total  number  of  deer,  it  would  follow 
that  the  stock  of  deer  was  increasing  and  multiplying  during  all 
the  period  of  unrestrained  killing  and  that  it  is  now  slowly  dwind- 
ling away.     The  absurdity  of  the  assumption  appears  in  the  fact 
known  to  every  resident  and  visitor  in  the  Adirondacks,  that  the 
deer  have  so  increased  in  number  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  them  almost  a  nuisance  on 
their  farm  lands.     What  is  true  of  seals  and  of  deer  is  not  less 
true  of  criminals ;  the  more  caught  the  fewer  remain  uncaught. 

If  the  considerations  thus  far  advanced  are  sound,  they  in- 
volve some  important  conclusions.  No  criminal  statistics  yield, 
or  can  be  made  to  yield,  any  answer  to  the  question  whether 
crime  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  They  must  relate  only  to 
known  and  punished  crime,  and  cannot  throw  any  certain  light 
upon  the  vast  volume  of  crime  which  ever  remains  unknown  and 
unpunished.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  judicial 
prosecution  of  crime  is  only  one  of  the  agencies  laboring  for  the 
reduction  of  crime.  There  are  many  influences,  social,  philan- 
thropic, educational,  religious,  that  are  warring  against  crime  with 
far  greater  potency  than  the  law  can  wield.  It  may  happen, 
through  the  action  of  such  influences,  controlling  the  social  envi- 
ronment, that  the  volume  of  crime  may  bo  diminishing  without 
any  evidence  of  the  fact  appearing  in  criminal  statistics. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  whether  crime  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing can  never  be  based  on  mathematical  or  demonstrative 
evidence.     The  problem  involves  too  many  unknown  and  secret 
elements  and  admits  of  only  a  probable  solution.     In  nearly  all 
important  sociological  questions?  —  Is  drunkenness  increasing? 
Is  integrity  in  fiduciary  relations  declining?    Does  education  di- 
minish vice? — there  are  numerous  known  facts  and  instances 
from  which  deductions  can  be  drawn,  some  tending  toward  an 
affirmative  and  some  toward  a  negative  answer;  but  when  these  de- 
ductions have  been  compared  and  measured,  and  generalizations 
have  been  formed  to  cover  unknown  facts  and  instances,  the  final 
answer  is  all  that  human  knowledge  can  attain  to,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  probably  true.    The  inquiry 
regarding  crime  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  pre-eminently 
one  of  this  kind,  admitting  of  no  dogmatic  answer  but  demanding 
the  careful  weighing  of  evidences  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
probable  truth.     Indeed,  there  enter  into  the  question  so  many 
uncertain  and  unknown  factors  that  the  answer  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  a  subjective  bias,  owing  to  the  personal  temperament 
of  the  inquirer.     The  pessimist,  who  scents  decay  and  coming 
disaster  in  nearly  all  the  manifestations  of  life,  may  perhaps  con- 
vince himself  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  crime  must 
necessarily  spread  until  it  becomes  universal.     A  person  of  san- 
guine temper,  viewing  the  signs  of  the  times  with  hopeful  spirit, 
may  well  find  grounds  of  confident  belief  that  crime  is  declining 
and  not  growing. 

The  changed  conditions  of  modem  life  lend  a  deceptive  color 
in  many  ways  to  the  popular  belief  that  crime  is  increasing.  The 
congestion  of  population  in  cities  restricts  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Personal  desires  and  habits  and  tastes  that  have  free 
range  in  the  open  country  have  to  be  curbed  by  law  in  the  city  lest 
they  infringe  upon  the  comfort  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  Then 
the  rapid  progress  in  invention  and  in  the  arts,  producing  changes 
in  the  methods  of  locomotion,  in  the  character  of  buildings,  in  the 
habits  of  life,  all  compressing  the  inhabitants  of  cities  into  closer 
contact  —  the  numerous  adaptations  of  electricity  in  trolley  caps, 
electric  lights,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  —  all  these  chan^^es 
demand  legal  safeguards  against  possible  abuse.     Thus  it  is  that 
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within  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  vast  growth  in  the 
criminal  law  by  the  enactment  of  city  ordinances  and  state  and 
federal  statutes  greatly  enlarging  the  number  of  acts  prohibited 
by  law.  Most  of  these  prohibited  acts  are  misdemeanors,  the 
commission  of  which  proceeds  from  careless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others,  from  greed  or  passion  or  ill-temper,  rather  than 
from  a  really  criminal  purpose.  But  misdemeanors  are  legally 
classed  as  crimes,  and  these  misdemeanants  swell  the  number  of 
nominal  criminals. 

The  newspaper  is  the  most  powerful  influence  in  fostering  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  increase  of  crime.     It  is  within  the  past 
twenty  years  that  crime  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  leading  staple 
of  news.     As  the  extension  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  has 
brought  all  parts  of  the  continent  into  close  and  instantaneous 
communication,  the  vendors  of  news  have  eagerly  gathered  from 
every   quarter   detailed   accounts   of   crimes   committed.      These 
accounts,  chronicled  in  the  daily  newspaper  and  embracing,  as 
they  do,  reports  from  the  whole  country,  present  a  most  formid- 
able and  impressive  aggregate.     Some  newspapers,  of  the  lowest 
type,  but  of  the  widest  circulation  among  the  masses,  give  such 
prominence  and  embellishment  to  their  criminal  rei)orts  that  an 
undiscriminating  reader  might  be  led  to  infer  that  crime  is  the 
leading  interest  and  industry  of  the  country.     But  all,  even  tne 
most  reputable,  newspapers  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  space  to  the  reports  of  crime.     It  may  be  urged  in  defense 
of  such  publication  that  it  is  better  that  crime  should  be  publicly 
exposed  than  that  it  should  be  covered  up  and  hidden;  that  the 
publication  militates  against  the  commission  of  crime  by  maldng 
concealment  more  difficult  and  so  has  a  deterrent  influence;  and 
that  newspaper  enterprise  aids  the  public  authorities  in  detecting 
crime  and  in  procuring  evidence  to  secure  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  bad 
results  flowing  from  these  publications.  They  exert  an  incit  ng 
and  instructive,  rather  than  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  criminal 
class  and  arc  doubtless  influential  in  producing  what  are  known  as 
occaeional  *'  epidemics  "  of  some  particular  form  of  crime.  Publi- 
carion  of  minute  details,  accompanying  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
acts  by  way  of  criminal  suggestion  and  tends  largely  to  instigate 
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further  crimes.  The  profuse  chronicling  of  crimo  also  conveys  to 
the  public  mind  a  familiarity  with  crime  and  an  6xaggeratod  idea 
of  its  prevalence  which  are  distinctly  demoralizing  as  well  as  mis- 
leading. 

The  public  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
leading,  sober,  honest  and  industrious  lives,  and  that  crime  is 
always  an  exceptional  and  morbid  act ;  that  for  every  defalcation, 
heralded  with  flaming  headlines,  there  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  trusts  honestly  and  conscientiously  administered;  that 
for  every  house  plundered  by  burglars  there  are  myriads  of  homes 
where  life  and  property  are  secure  and  where  no  invader  has  ever 
entered;  that  for  every  dollar  lost  by  forgery,  there  are  untold 
millions  of  commercial  paper  passing  every  day  through  the  reg- 
ular channels  of  trade. 

To  properly  estimate  human  progress,  the  comparison  of  two 
successive  decades  or  two  successive  generations  gives  too  close  a 
perspective.  Turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  when 
our  ancestors  were  in  the  primitive  state  of  bai^barism.  Then 
human  life  was  valued  lightly,  property  was  insecure,  cruelty  and 
unbridled  passion  and  the  strong  arm  dominated  the  race  and 
crime  was  well  nigh  universal.  Among  us,  the  descendants  of 
this  lawless  race,  crime  has  been  reduced  imtil  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  our  criminals,  giving  the  term  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  now  constitute  a  fraction  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  papulation.  Few  traces  of  our  descent  are  recognizable.  Our 
land  is  dotted  all  over  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  asylums  and 
homes,  schools  and  churches;  there  are  countless  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  agencies  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  weak  and  tempted  and  to  lift  up  the  fallen.  No  man  can  now 
assert  that  necessity  drives  him  to  crime  as  his  only  resource. 
Our  whole  social  environment  and  public  opinion  have  ostracised 
vice  and  crime  and  driven  them  to  cover  where  they  can  be  prac- 
ticed only  by  stealtL  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  life  and  property  and  all  legal  rights  been  more  securely 
protected  against  lawless  invasion. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  trace  the  source  of  this  vast  and  benefioefnt 
development.  It  is  the  leaven  of  Christianity  that  has  pervaded 
and  vitalized  all  this  moral  evolution.     The  teachings  of  the 
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goepel  have  moulded  that  healthy  public  opinion  which  believes  in 
righteouenees,  which  condemns  vice  and  every  immorality,  which 
18  the  fiheetranchor  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  charged 
with  ideas  and  sentiments  that  Christianity  originated,  uncon- 
sciously shapes  the  thought  and  inspires  the  conduct  of  many 
humanitarians  and  philanthropists  who  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  Christianity  and  even  reject  its  doctrines.  If  the  claim  here 
made,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  source  and  the  support  of 
our  system  of  law  and  order,  seem  exaggerated,  in  what  non- 
Christian  country,  I  ask,  are  life  and  property  secure  and  individ- 
ual rights  protected  as  they  are  among  Christian  nations  of  the 
world  ? 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  a 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  Christianity.  If  the  Christian 
religion  decline  and  its  force  weaken,  crime  will  inevitably  in- 
crease ;  if  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gain  added 
power  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  crime  will  as  surely  decrease. 

A  Christian  faith  which  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity  can  hardly  fail  to  expect  a  pro- 
gressive decline  of  crime  and  in  the  far  future  its  final  extinction. 


THE  AFTER  CAEE  OF  INMATES  OF  PRISONS  AND 
REFORMATORIES. 

By  Henet  Elswoeth  Geegoey. 

[Read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  May  12,  1908.] 
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THE  AFTER  CARE   OF  INMATES   OF  PRISONS 
AND  REFORMATORIES. 


Organized  society  has  been  slower  than  it  should  have  been  to 
interest  itself  in  discharged  prisoners.  Content  with  prescribing 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  its  criminal  laws,  it,  in  effect,  has 
said:  Remove  the  man  who  steals  the  property  or  attacks  the 
person  of  another,  from  the  sphere  of  free  activity;  sequestrate 
him  in  a  gloomy  granite  structure  for  a  term  of  years.  But  with 
the  treatment  of  those  thus  separated  and  restrained  it  has  con- 
cerned itself  but  little,  to  its  own  cost  and  detriment. 

You  may  remove  your  offender  and  incarcerate  him  for  a  sea- 
son ;  but  if  he  emerges  and  is  readmitted  to  society,  with  his  evil 
nature  unimproved,  nay,  hardened,  embittered,  exasperated,  better 
acquainted  with  criminal  devices  and  methods,  his  mind  more  than 
ever  occupied  with  anti-social  and  malevolent  thoughts  and  he 
himself,  from  association  with  other  offenders,  become  an  adept 
in  cunning  and  crafty  criminality,  with  a  desperate  determina- 
tion to  avenge  his  ill-treatment  upon  society  —  if  he  returns  in 
this  condition,  society  has  wronged  him  and  punished  itself. 

Theoey  of  Punishment. 

Upon  the  theory  of  retributive  justice  that  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  mainly  as  a  penalty,  or  by  way  of  expiation,  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts  in  prison  may  be  harsh,  unintelligent,  even 
brutal,  without  exciting  serious  opposition  or  protest.  But  if 
imprisonment  be  regarded  as  punishment  inflicted  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  society,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal,  then  the  treatment  of  prisoners  should  be 
very  different;  it  should  be  humane,  educational,  scientific* 

While  the  theory  that  retaliation  or  expiation  should  be  regarded 
as  the  purpose  of  the  State  in  the  imprisonment  of  criminals  is  no 
longer  accepted  by  most  penologists,  one  of  the  objects  of  punish- 
ment, according  to  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  is  "  to  gratify  the  desire  for  vengeance.  The 
prisoner  pays  with  his  body." 

•  "A  878tem  which  allows  the  return  of  a  criminal  to  the  community  un- 
ehanged  in_parp08e,  does  much  less  than  should  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
soeie^." — W.  F.  Spalding  on  the  Indeterminate  Sentence. 
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"  The  statement  may  be  made  stronger  still,  and  it  may  be  said, 
not  only  that  the  law  does,  but  that  it  ought  to,  make  the  gratifi- 
cation of  revenge  an  object.  This  is  the  opinion,  at  any  rate,  of 
two  authorities  so  great  and  so  opposed  in  their  views  as  Bishop 
Butler  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  Sir  James  Stephen  says :  '  The 
criminal  law  stands  to  the  passion  of  revenge  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  marriage  to  the  sexual  appetite.'  ''* 

The  famous  passage  from  Plato  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here :  "  For  if  you  will  think,  Socrates,  of  the  effect 
which  punishment  has  on  evil  doers,  you  will  see  at  once  that  in 
the  opinion  of  mankind  virtue  may  be  acquired ;  for  no  one  pun- 
ishes the  evil  doer  under  the  notion,  or  for  the  reason,  that  he  has 
done  wrong  —  only  the  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast  acts  in  that 
way.  But  he  who  desires  to  inflict  rational  punishment  does  not 
retaliate  for  a  past  wrong,  for  that  which  is  done  cannot  be  un- 
done ;  but  he  has  regard  to  the  future  and  is  desirous  that  the  man 
who  is  punished  and  he  who  sees  him  punished  may  be  deterred 
from  doing  wrong  again.  And  he  implies  that  virtue  is  capable 
of  being  taught  as  he  undoubtedly  punishes  for  the  sake  of 
prevention."! 

The  Criminal  Law. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  penal  codes  prescribe 
the  punishments  for  offenses  without  consideration  of  the  offender, 
his  personality,  his  record  and  family  history,  his  psychological 
development,  or  lack  of  development;  and  it  is  maintained  that 
"  there  exist  numerous  transitions  and  gradations  between  a  sound 
and  unsound  mental  state,  between  entire  responsibility,  as  we 
measure  it,  and  irresponsibility,  *  *  *  that  the  provisions  of  penal 
codes  actually  in  force  are  insufficient  as  to  the  matter  of  responsi- 
bility," and  that  limited  responsibility  should  be  recognized  in  the 
codes.t  This  rigidity  is  characteristic  of  the  criminal  law  and  gen- 
erally of  all  statute  law.  The  criminal  law  pronounces  the  condem- 
nation of  society  upon  certain  specified  acts.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
concern  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  individual  offender.  "  Public 
policy  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  public  good."  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  future  a  wider  discretion  may  be  granted  to  judges 

•  O.  W.  Holmes,  Lectures  on  the  Common  Law. 

tThe  Protagoras,  324,  Jowett's  Translation. 

t  Report  of  the  Seventh  International  Prison  Congress,  p.  83. 
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and  magistrates,  and  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  crime  be 
regarded  simply  as  victims  of  disease,  and  that,  before  passing 
sentence,  judges  will  require  examination  of  the  accused  by  experts 
in  order  intelligently  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  or 
whether  they  are  not  in  fact  innocent. 

As  supplementary  or  remedial  legislation,  penologists  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  in  recommending  an  extension  of  the  probation 
system  for  youthful  offenders,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
qualified  probation  officers ;  the  wider  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  so-called  indeterminate  sentence,  and  a  larger  recognition 
of  the  advantages  and  compulsory  operation  of  conditional  liber- 
ation and  the  parole  system. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  lachrymose  sentimentalism, 
an  unhealthy  pseudo-sympathy  for  criminals,  is  at  all  times  to  be 
avoided.  Not  severity,  not  sentimentalism  for  the  prisoner,  said 
a  well-knovm  authority,  but  science. 

The  Cbiminal  Class. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that,  to  intemperate  and  otherwise 
unfit  parents  and  to  a  mammonized  society  lamentably  ignorant 
or  wilfully  negligent  of  its  responsibilities,  is  largely  due  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  criminal  class. 

"  Whether  particular  crime  is  prompted  by  hereditary  in- 
fluences, social  environment,  or  sudden  impulse,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  case  in  which  the  individual  alone  is  responsible."* 

There  are  criminals  on  the  social  eminences  as  well  as  in  ihe 
social  depths.  Those  at  the  top  manage  to  evade  the  penalties  of 
the  criminal  law  and  stay  outside  of  prison.  As  long  as  the 
attainment  of  wealth,  success,  and  power  for  selfish  purposes  shall 
be  the  supreme  motive  in  life,  so  long  ^vill  society  present  the 
shocking  contrasts  that  exist  to-day,  and  criminals  appear  in  high 
places  as  well  as  in  low. 

Many  a  respectable  citizen  who  would  refuse,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  enter  burglariously  his  neighbor's  house,  or  forge 
a  check,  or  pick  a  pocket,  would,  perhaps  without  qualms  of  con- 
science, take  advantage  of  his  neighbor  in  some  questionable  busi- 
ness transaction,  or  be  a  party  to  the  improper  manipulation  of 

•  Rev.  F.  Emory  Lyon :  "  True  Charity  for  the  Prisoner." 
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corporate  funds  or  stock,  of  great  pecuniary  profit  to  himself  and 
of  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  innocent  and  ignorant  stockholders  or 
creditors. 

There  is  perhaps  no  railroad  president  or  official  in  this  country 
who  would  deliberately  murder  a  man;  but  there  may  be  some 
who,  by  wilfully  neglecting,  from  motives  of  false  economy,  to 
provide  proper  appliances,  sound  bridges,  safe  roadbed,  satisfac- 
tory signals,  or  by  overworking  employees,  are  responsible  for 
serious  and  preventable  accidents  attended  with  great  loss  of  life. 

Prison  Treatment. 

The  problem  of  the  treatment  of  discharged  prisoners  is  closely 
related  to  and  dependent  upon  the  treatment  of  convicts  in  prison. 
As  long  as  prisons  are  what  they  are  (many  of  them)  the  difficulty 
of  intelligently  caring  for  and  rehabilitating  discharged  prisoners 
will  remain.  If  the  prisons  were  what  they  should  be,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  simpler. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  know,  it  seems  to  be  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  offenders  sentenced  for  a 
definite  term  of  years  to  a  prison  of  the  old  abhorrent  sort,  upon 
regaining  freedom,  are  worse  than  they  were  upon  entering,  and 
more  than  ever  likely  to  return  to  a  criminal  career.  The  in- 
fluences and  experiences  of  prison  life  in  many  cases  tend  to  breed 
and  to  make  criminals.  First  offenders,  for  example,  condemned 
to  consort  with  habitual  or  professional  criminals  (and  this  is  true 
in  detention  prisons  and  county  jails)  become  acquainted  with 
phases  and  regions  of  criminality  hitherto  unsuspected.  Crime, 
from  the  narrations  of  experts,  becomes  invested  with  a  sort  of 
glamour  or  fascination,  that  often  overcomes  the  repentant  first 
offender,  and  enlists  him  as  a  recruit  for  life  in  the  great  army 
of  criminals. 

An  ex-prisoner  told  the  writer  that  the  corruptibility,  the  petty 
fraudulencies  and  "  grafting ''  of  prison  guards  and  keepers 
tended  to  make  prisoners  regard  honesty  as  the  worst  policy. 

Here  reference  may  be  made  to  the  importance  of  adequate 
training  for  guards,  keepers,  and  other  prison  officers;  and  the 
rejection  of  political  influence,  favoritism  and  other  unworthy 
considerations  in  the  appointment  of  these  functionaries,  and  the 
insistence  upon  fitness  as  primarily  and  indispensably  necessary. 
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Industrial  Teaining. 

One  diflSculty  in  dealing  with  ex-prisoners  is  of  course  their 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  work  steadily.  "  Many  ex-prisoners 
are  unable  to  work  because  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  steady  and  continuous  occupation."* 

If,  therefore,  during  his  term  in  prison  or  reformatory,  the 
convict  has  been  trained  to  industry,  and  the  discipline  of  prison 
life  following  his  previous  irregular  and  idle  existence,  has  accus- 
tomed him  to  regular  labor,  and  so  developed  in  him  the  capacity 
for  exertion  and  the  desire  to  energize,  the  problem  for  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society  becomes  less  difficult. 

Unfortunately  prisons  do  not  always  provide  satisfactory 
opportunities  for  this  sort  of  improvement.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  prisoners  are  allowed  to  spend  too  much  time  in  idleness. 
The  work  of  the  shops  demands  not  enough  of  their  time.  Little 
systematic  industrial  training  is  furnished.  Drudgery  there  is, 
of  course  —  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  daily  drudgery  —  but 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  labor  that  the  prisoner  primarily  requires. 

The  long  hours  passed  in  the  colls  tend  to  confirm  idle  habits 
and  strengthen  the  disinclination  to  vigorous  exertion.  Compul- 
sory labor,  without  pecuniary  or  other  reward,  does  not  stimulate 
the  drooping  spirit  as  do  congenial  tasks  voluntarily  undertaken, 
with  the  sure  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  idleness  sometimes  becomes  almost 
unendurable,  and  prisoners  plead  for  some  work  to  do  as  a  relief 
from  the  intolerable  torpor  and  monotony  of  prison  life.  From 
the  dreary  and  depressing  barrenness  of  existence  with  its  gloomy 
ruminations  and  recollections,  a  task  requiring  muscular  exertion 
and  some  mental  effort,  is  a  desired  variation,  and  a  welcome 
blessing. 

To  dispel  ignorance,  to  supply  the  defects  of  education  and 
correct  the  faults  of  character,  should  be  the  purpose  of  prisons 
in  civilized  communities.  To  this  end,  how  exceedingly  im- 
portant are  physical  exercise,  instruction  in  the  fundamentals,  an 
appropriate  grading  and  marking  system,  a  systematic  industrial 
training!  Many  adult  prisoners  are  but  children  in  intellectnal 
development.  Their  minds  no  doubt  are  less  impressionable  than 
those  of  average  children,  but  they  are  quite  capable  of  acquiring 

•Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders. 
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knowledge.  And  when  to  the  training  of  the  schools  and  the 
shops  a  course  in  ethics  is  added,  and  this  is  supplemented  by 
sympathetic  instruction  in  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  a 
prisoner  should  approach  the  end  of  his  t^rm  and  liberty  with 
some  prospect  of  becoming  a  useful  and  self-supporting  member 
of  the  community. 

"  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  habitual  criminal  is  in 
far  too  many  cases  a  product  of  prison  treatment,  a  victim  of 
vicious  and  unsound  methods  of  dealing  with  the  convicted  popu- 
lation. The  value  of  prison  regulations  is  not  to  be  tested,  as  is 
too  often  assumed,  by  the  behavior  of  prisoners  within  the  prison 
walls.  The  value  of  these  regulations  must  be  tested  by  their 
beneficent  effect  upon  the  prisoner  when  he  is  restored  to  liberty. 
In  other  words,  prison  treatment  is  successful  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
sults in  preventing  the  ex-prisoner  from  returning  to  a  life  of 
crime."* 

The  advantages  of  those  discharged  from  a  reformatory  over 
those  discharged  from  a  State  prison  are  noteworthy.  The 
former,  provided  their  detention  has  been  sufficiently  long,  have 
received  a  genuine,  if  elementary  mertal  education,  and  more  or 
less  adequate  industrial  training,  so  that  they  possess  what  they 
had  not  upon  entering  the  reformatory  —  ability  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  in  one  or  other  of  the  established  trades  or  occupations. 
The  earnirg  capacity  of  hundreds  is  doubled.f 

The  long-term  prisoner  in  a  State  prison,  as  a  rule,  emerges 
with  no  such  advantage. 

"  Tt  is  also  a  fundamental  truth  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  man  who  has  been  a  convict  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  securing 
and  retaining  work.  If  a  man  does  not  raise  his  industrial  grade 
while  in  confinement,  he  will  find  himself  on  his  release  worse  off 
than  before. "t 

There  will  be  a  general  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  if  employment  could  be  procured  in  advance  of  the 
prisoner's  liberation;  and  that  those  who  seek  to  assist  him  in  this 
way,  should  become  acquainted  with  him  in  prison,  in  order  to 
study  his  disposition,  capabilities  and  needs. 

•  Alorrison,  Juvenile  Offenders. 

t  Reformatory   inmates,   many  of  them,  "  are  at   the  very  bottom   of  the 
industrial  scale."     Elmira  Report,  1905,  p.  15. 
t  Elmira  Report  for  1905,  p.  14. 
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In  after-acquired  acquaintance,  it  has  been  said,  it  is  diflScult 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  acquire  such  an  in- 
fluence over  him  as  to  deter  him  from  wrongdoing. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  informed  that  four  out  of  five  Elmira 
men  seem  to  be  permanently  reformed  and  only  4  per  cent, 
actually  return  to  crime. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  IN'ovember,  1905,  "  a 
fit,  comprehensive  and  adequate  school  system"  was  established 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Stato  of  New  York  and  that  the  prisoners 
attend  school  one  hour  and  a  half  every  day  except  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

It  may  here  be  said  likewise  that  the  New  York  Superinten- 
dent of  Prisons  disapproves  of  granting  an  absolute  release  to  a 
prisoner  at  the  end  of  a  definite  sentence.  He  thinks  "there 
should  be  a  period  of  limited  freedom,  semi-dependence  and  par- 
tial restraint  between  the  prison  and  absolute  liberty."§ 

The  prisoner  should  be  prepared  for  a  conditional  liberation, 
and  to  face  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  himself  to  new  conditions, 
of  establishing  himself  in  some  trade,  or  industrial  occupation. 

The  Released  Prisoner. 

It  is  natural  for  the  prisoner  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
freedom  with  pleasure,  and  even  elation.  If  he  has  a  family  and 
friends  to  turn  to  for  sustenance  and  employment,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  his  satisfaction.  But  what  of  him  who  has 
neither  family  nor  friends?  The  joy  of  being  free  must  soon 
be  followed  by  disappointment  and  dejection.  Homeless,  work- 
less,  friendless,  penniless,  his  condition  is  indeed  serious. 

In  the  legal  sense,  the  prisoner  is  free,  but  he  is  not  in  the  high 
moral  sense  really  free,  as  long  as  his  will  is  perverted  or  en- 
slaved, or  heteronomous,  that  is,  controlled  or  directed  by  immoral, 
or  unmoral  motives,  by  his  innate  animalism  and  tendency  to 
disobedience  and  lawlessness. 

The  problem  is,  how  to  make  the  ex-prisoner  really  free,  to 
convert  his  velleities  into  volitions,  to  develop  the  resisting  and 
propelling  power  of  his  wdll  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  socially 
normal  and  morally  right.     The  fascinations  and  allurements  of 

f  Report  for  1906,  p.  21. 
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a  criminal  career  must  be  dispelled,  and  the  satisfactions  and  re- 
wards of  a  career  of  steady  industry  inculcated. 

Here  no  doubt  is  an  opportunity  for  personal  influence  of  tiie 
strong,  firm,  yet  sympathetic  sort.  The  friendly  interest  of  a 
true  man,  or  sympathetic  woman  at  such  a  time  is  supremely 
needed  by  many  ex-prisoners.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  so 
favored  have  become  useful  and  honest  members  of  society. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  liberation,  the  ex-prisoner  is  sub- 
jected to  many  open  and  subtle  temptations,  while  his  nature  is 
probably  flaccid  and  easily  influenced  for  evil.  He  is  perhaps  in 
a  state  of  languor  and  hebetude,  incapable  of  initiative,  and  dis- 
inclined to  vigorous  and  continuous  exertion  in  one  or  other  of 
the  departments  of  conventional  activity.  He  has  little  or  no 
stimulus  to  set  him  to  work,  little  or  no  encouragement  to  keep 
him  busy  at  uncongenial  and  underpaid  tasks;  no  pleasant  home 
to  welcome  and  console  him.  What  he  needs  is  86me  vivifying 
force  to  dispel  his  languor  and  infuse  energy  into  him. 

Discharged  prisoners,  as  Professor  Henderson  has  said,  are  not 
so  resentful  and  ferocious  as  helpless. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  trait  in  a  body  of  criminals  is 
not  violence  nor  cunning;  but  simply  feebleness  and  low  vitality. 
Hereditary  weakness,  acquired  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  dissi- 
pation unnerve  young  men  and  rob  them  of  power  to  resolve  and 
to  persist  in  a  course  of  action."* 

It  may  be  true,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  50  per  cent,  of 
prisoners  leave  prison  with  a  desire  to  amend;  but  they  are  in- 
capable of  effectuating  that  desire.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  true  of 
many.  Hence  the  lapses  into  crime,  a  return  to  prison,  and  per- 
haps incurable  recidivism. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  very  great  difference  between 
those  in  prison  and  many  outside.  Prisoners  come  from  all 
ranks  of  society ;  some  are  educated  and  refined,  of  good  parentage, 
and  from  good  homes,  although  this  of  course  cannot  be  said  of 
the  majority.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons, young  men  in  the  large  cities,  for  example,  who  have  not 
become  obnoxious  to  the  criminal  law,  who  nevertheless  need 
attention  —  young  men  without  home  influence,  detached  and 
aberrant  young  men,  who  on  account  of  defective  heredity,  un- 

•  C.  R.  Henderson ;  Modern  Priaon  Systems,  Washington,   1903. 
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fortunate  training,  or  lack  of  training,  and  consequently  weak 
character,  are  headed  for  the  reformatory  or  State  prison. 

Prophylaxis  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  if  this  class 
could  in  some  way  be  looked  after  and  be  kept  straight,  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  penal  institutions  would  diminish. 

There  are  many  unconvicted  and  unimprisoned  persons  who, 
nevertheless,  need  very  much  the  same  treatment  as  ex-convicts. 

Upon  leaving  prison  (in  New  York)  the  convict  receives  a  suit 
of  clothes,  ten  dollars  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came,  his  former  city,  town  or  village.*  The  ten 
dollars  are  quite  likely  to  be  soon  parted  from  him,  for  there  are 
persons  on  the  lookout  for  discharged  prisoners,  who  lure  them 
into  saloons  and  succeed  in  one  way  or  another  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  their  money.  Of  course,  prisoners  before  liberation  should 
be  and  are  warned  against  such  influences  and  should  be  persuaded 
to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  saloon  and  resolutely  abstain  from 
alcoholic  drinks;  especially  is  this  important  to  those  who  were 
drawn  into  crime  wholly  or  partly  through  addiction  to  drink. 

Supposing  the  ex-prisoner  to  have  at  length  reached  his  desti- 
nation, what  is  he  to  do?  He  has  learned  in  prison  that  there  is 
an  association,  society  or  other  organization  that  makes  it  its 
business  to  assist  ex-prisoners.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 
while  in  prison  he  has  been  prejudiced  against  one  or  all  of  these 
organizations  from  hearing  about  them  from  other  prisoners. 
Many  ex-prisoners  refuse  to  go  to  the  Prison  Association  in  New 
York.  They  object  to  the  supervision  to  which  they  must  submit, 
to  the  regulations  imposed,  to  the  work  required  and  to  the  obli- 
gation to  report  weekly  or  monthly.  The  ex-prisoners  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  are  really  on  probation,  and  this,  to  many,  is 
objectionable.  If,  however,  one  seeks  the  Prison  Association  for 
assistance,  he  is  registered,  provided  with  meals,  and  with  cloth- 
ing, if  necessary;  some  task  is  assigned  to  him  by  way  of  test  and 
an  effort  made  to  secure  steady  employment  for  him.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  permanent  employment 
for  ex-prisoners,  due  to  the  reluctance  of  many  employers  to  engage 
the  services  of  ex-convicts;  and  to  the  objection  of  many  laboring 
men  to  tolerate  ex-convicts  as  coworkers  with  themselves. 

•Some  discharged  prisoners  object  to  returning  to  the  place  of  their  former 
residence.  The  probabilities  of  complete  reformation  are  sometimes  increased 
by  removing  to  a  locality  where  the  ex-prisoner  is  unknown. 
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These  are  not  always  insuperable  difficulties;  and  there  are 
employers  who  are  ever  ready  to  help  a  truly  repentant  ex-prisoner 
and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  show  that  his  reformation  is  genuine 
and  permanent. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  each  ex-prisoner  requires  personal  at- 
tention and  that  the  treatment  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  This,  however,  demands  an  amount  of  interest 
and  zeal  that  cannot  always  be  expected  from  the  officers  of  an 
organization. 

If  there  cannot  be  individual  treatment  in  the  best  sense,  there 
can  be  provided  gradations  of  treatment  for  different  classes  of 
ex-prisoners:  (1)  for  reformatory  graduates;  (2)  for  ex-prisoners 
who  have  served  but  one  term;  (3)  for  second,  third  and  fourth 
termers,  or  habitual  and  professional  criminals.  For  the  last  class, 
however,  there  is  almost  no  prospect  of  permanent  reformation, 
except  through  the  influences  of  religion.  Prison  Association 
agents  and  officials  could  give  abundant  and  interesting  testimony, 
showing  the  weakness  and  helplessness,  the  instability,  the  duplic- 
ity and  untrustworthiness  of  many  ex-prisoners. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  object  of  prison  asso- 
ciations is  to  rehabilitate  the  former  prisoner,  to  prevent  recidivism 
and  to  protect  society  or  the  State.  "  This,"  said  a  French  writer, 
"  is  a  simple  work  of  benevolence  and  a  matter  of  public  security.^' 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  society  should  take  precautions 
against  the  extension  of  the  so-called  criminal  class,  "  cette  hideuse 
generation  de  malfaiteurs  qui  effraicnt  partout  la  civilisation." 

Whether  the  State  by  paid  agents  and  officials  should  exercise 
supervision  over  ex-prisoners  or  undertake  the  work  now  per- 
formed by  associations  and  individuals,  is  a  question  that  is  per- 
haps not  finally  answered  and  settled.  Should  the  State,  it  may  be 
asked,  intervene  and  exercise  control  over  prisoners'  aid  societies  ? 
If  the  moral  reformation  of  the  ex-prisoners  is  the  main  thing  in 
view,  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  management  of  prisoners^ 
aid  associations  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  proper  or  desirable.* 

While  the  police  can  sometimes  assist  ex-prisoners,  police  sur- 
veillance is,  nevertheless,  disapproved  by  French  writers,  as  tend- 

•  Report  of  Seventh  International  Prison  Congress,  p.  115. 
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ing  to  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  ex-prisoners  to  secure 
employment,  and  hence  to  engender  discouragement,  despair  and 
t^cidivism. 

Short  Term  Men. 

The  army  of  discharged  prisoners  is  unnecessarily  enlarged  by 
those  committed  for  short  terms  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  for  the 
less  serious  offenses,  such  as  intoxication,  vagrancy  and  various 
other  misdemeanors.  Upon  being  released,  they  soon  fall  back 
into  the  familiar  evil  ways  and  are  returned  to  the  jail  or  peni- 
tentiary for  another  short  term.  This  procedure  continues  for 
indefinite  periods.  These  short-term  prisoners  constitute  a  trouble- 
some and  expensive  class.  It  would  be  better  for  them  and  for 
society  if  they  could  be  sent  to  farm  colonies  or  penal  colonies, 
such  as  exist  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they  could  be 
compelled  to  labor  and  directed  intelligently,  with  the  view  of 
making  them  useful  and  perhaps  effecting  a  permanent  im- 
provement. 

These  offenders  are  generally  victims  of  the  drink  habit  and 
other  vices,  and  disinclined  to  work  steadily,  if  not  incapacitated 
for  productive  industry.  A  correction  farm,  like  the  one  near 
Cleveland,  would  probably  prove  of  benefit  to  them  and  a  relief 
to  society. 

The  Beginning  of  Reformation. 

Concerning  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  they  are  deficient  in  moral  sense,  or  even  totally 
without  it.  How  far  this  is  a  true  statement  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
If  a  prisoner  is  entirely  destitute  of  moral  sense,  the  hope  of  reform 
is,  of  course,  at  zero.  If,  however,  as  is  most  probably  the  case, 
his  moral  sense  is  only  obscured  or  dormant,  there  is  hope  of 
reformation.  He  has  potentially,  at  any  rate,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Dante,  the  good  or  the  light  of  the  intellect,  but  it  is  temporarily 
extinguished. 

Reformation  begins,  therefore,  in  awakening  the  dormant  moral 
sense,  in  causing  the  light  of  the  intellect  to  shine.  Stir  in  the 
offender  the  feeling  of  regret,  repentance,  remorse  for  his  wrong- 
doing; revive  in  him  self-respect;  awaken  the  consciousness  of  the 
supreme  authority,  the  inviolable  majesty  of  the  moral  law,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  eternal  prohibitions  and  the 
categorical  imperative,  and  the  work  of  reformation  has  begun. 
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Without  this  perhaps  revolutionary,  or  evolutionary  experience, 
external  aid^  personal  interest,  encouragement,  admonition,  in- 
dustry will  not  wholly  avail.  Enable  him  to  perceive  and  become 
convinced  of  the  reasonableness  and  inner  rewards  of  right  living, 
develop  in  him  the  faculty  of  self-help,  and  reliance  upon  the 
eternal  Author  of  the  moral  law,  and  his  start  upon  the  pathway 
of  reformation  and  the  normal  life  will  be  most  favorably 
auspicated. 

If,  in  addition,  he  is  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  drugs 
or  drink,  or  other  vices,  and  is  on  his  guard  against  temptations  in 
all  their  subtle  and  insidious  forms,  and  his  will  reinvigorated  and 
resolutely  determined  to  follow  right  in  scorn  of  consequence, 
the  prospect  of  complete  reformation  is  bright  indeed. 

Prison  Reform. 

I  am  by  no  means  without  hope  that  prisons  will  eventually  be 
reformatory  institutions  in  the  best  sense;  that  in  structure,  loca- 
cation,  management,  the  improvements  demanded  by  an  intelligent 
solicitude  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  population,  and  so 
indirectly  for  society  itself,  will  be  adopted. 

Instead  of  a  great  gloomy  building  where  prisoners  of  all  grades 
of  criminality,  without  classification,  are  assembled  under  one  roof, 
with  the  ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated  cell  blocks  and  other  features 
more  or  less  abominable,  the  model  prison  should  consist  of  a  group 
of  buildings  situated  upon  a  farm  or  tract  of  land  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  admit  of  agriculture  on  a  large  scale.  The  men  should 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  engaged  in  farm 
work  or  road  making.  There  should  also  be  one  or  more  buildings 
for  instruction  in  the  various  trades  and  industries,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  men  for  self-support  after  liberation.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  simple  education,  which  many  pris- 
oners so  greatly  need. 

I  anticipate  the  objections  that  can  and  will  be  raised  to  any 
such  scheme  of  proposed  prison  reform.  The  expense  of  main- 
tenance, it  may  be  said,  would  be  too  great.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  larger  than  at  present,  but  the  beneficial  results  would  justify 
it.  Again,  it  will  be  asserted  that  the  possibility  of  escapes 
would  be  increased,  especially  if  there  were  no  massive  prison  wall 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 
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In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  prison  were  placjed  in  a 
neighborhood  remote  from  a  railway  or  river,  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  which,  such  as  mountains,  would  deter  and  discourage 
prisoners  from  attempting  to  escape,  an  escaping  prisoner  would 
not  be  able  to  proceed  very  far  before  a  notification  of  his  escape 
and  description  of  him  were  sent  by  telephone  or  telegraph  to 
adjacent  villages  and  stations. 

Moreover,  in  the  model  prison,  there  would  be  a  classification 
of  prisoners,  the  more  desperate  and  dangerous  ones  being  care- 
fully secluded  and  guarded ;  while  there  would  be  no  need  of  such 
strictness  in  the  care  of  the  majority,  who,  it  may  be  assumed, 
would  be  amenable  to  discipline  and  disinclined  to  escape. 

The  Correction  Farm  at  Cleveland  is  an  instance  of  the  rational 
treatment  of  jail  cases.  The  results  hitherto  have  been  gratify- 
ing; and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  similar  experiment 
with  those  convicted  of  felonies  should  not  be  tried,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  good  results. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  suggestions  or  outlines  of  what,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  a  modem  prison  should  be. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  that  prevention  is  the  principal 
thing  —  to  impress  upon  the  youug  the  importance  of  simpler 
and  more  rational  living,  in  closer  touch  with  nature;  to  check 
and  turn  back  the  stream  of  young  men  and  girls  from  the  country 
to  the  large  cities,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  an  enlarged  interest 
in  agriculture  and  forestry,  occupations  and  handicrafts  that  take 
men  and  women  into  the  open  air ;  to  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  to 
relieve  and  reduce  the  congestion  in  great  cities;  to  regulate 
strictly  the  liquor  business  and  abolish  the  saloon  as  at  present 
permitted  in  some  States ;  but  above  all,  to  change  or  try  to  change 
the  entire  attitude  of  men  toward  property  and  its  acquisition,  so 
as  to  discourage  the  accumulation  of  monstrous  fortunes  by  iniqui- 
tous and  criminal  methods,  and  their  transmission  to  irrespon- 
sible and  degenerate  descendants;  so  that  greed  of  gain  and  the 
passion  for  property  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  abnormality 
to  be  avoided  by  reasonable  men;  to  treat  with  severity  rather 
than  with  honor  and  distinction  those  whose  lives  are  wholly  spent 
in  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  by  illegal  and  criminal  methods 
and  for  selfish  purposes. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


(For  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1908.) 
Balance  in  Mechanics  National  Bank,  January  1, 

1908 $4,536  18 

Received  from  Reserve  Fund 5,571  50 

Income. 

Donations  received  (12  months) $13,060  48 

New  York  State  Reformatories 1,500  00 

Rents 956  00 

15,516  48 

$25,624  16 
Expenditures. 

Expenses  of  agency  in  New  York 
city  for  persons  under  arrest,  on 
probation  in  care  of  the  Associa- 
tion, discharged  convicts  and  gen- 
eral relief  work $8,811  35 

Expenses  of  State  organization, 
prison  and.  jail  inspection  and 
county  work 3,713  37 

Expenses  of  library  and  furniture.  .  576  71 

Expenses  of  real  estate  including 
taxes,  water  rents,  insurance,  inter- 
est on  mortgage,  repairs,  supplies, 
etc. 1,220  63 

Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund 2,000  00 

Mortgage  on  135  E.  15th  street  paid 

off 5,500  00 

21,882  06 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1908 $3,802  10 
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COUNTY    COMMITTEES. 


In  order  to  secure  proper  attention  to  local  conditions,  and  co- 
operation with  reference  to  the  general  prison  system  of  the  State, 
the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
permits  the  formation  of  a  corresponding  and  co-operating  com- 
mittee in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  persons  in  the  following 
coimties  have  accepted  such  positions. 

Broome  county. —  Residence,  Binghamton,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Orton,  H. 
M.  Beecher,  Austin  S.  Bump,  D.  H.  Carver,  Dr.  J.  M.  Farrington, 
S.  J.  Hirshman,  E.  C.  Tichener,  William  A.  White. 

Cattaraugus  county. —  Residence,  Portville,  Hon.  W.  B.  Mers^ 
reau. 

Cayuga  county. —  Residence,  Au'burn,  Frank  W.  Richardson, 
Dr.  Cheeseman,  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Beardsley, 
Frederick  Sefton,  M.  D.,  Rev.  E.  W.  Miller. 

Chemung  county. —  Residence,  Elmira,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Rev. 
William  T.  Henry,  W.  C.  Peebles,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pierce,  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Pratt,  Theron  H.  Wales,  M.  D. 

Chenango  county. —  Residence,  Norwich,  Nelson  P.  Bonny,  J. 
L.  Ray,  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Dexter. 

Clinton  county.—  Residence,  Plattsburg,  James  Eckersley,  W. 
C.  Pike. 

Delaware  county. —  Residence,  Delhi,  Andrew  J.  Nicol,  James 
K.  Penfield. 

Erie  county. —  Residence,  Buffalo,  A.  G.  Sherman,  George  B. 
Bell,  C.  B.  Armstrong. 

Essex  coimty. —  Residence,  Keene  Centre,  John  Martin,  Mrs. 
John  Martin,  Horace  Nye,  Mrs.  Lilian  Winch. 

Genesee  county. —  Residence,  Batavia,  H.  J.  Burkhart. 

Greene  county. —  Residence,  Greenville,  Chas.  P.  McCabe ;  resi- 
dence, Catskill,  J.  I.  Olney,  Jeremiah  Day. 

Herkimer  county. —  Residence,  Herkimer,  0.  H.  Deck,  M.  D. 

Jefferson  county. —  Residence,  Watertown,  J.  C.  Knowlton. 

Livingston  county. —  Residence,  Geneseo,  Dr.  John  H.  Milne; 
residence,  Dansville,  Dr.  James  H.  Jackson,  A.  O.  Bunnell. 
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Monroe  county. —  Residence,  Rochester,  William  E.  Suther- 
land, Judge  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  Quincy  Van  Voorhis,  W.  R. 
Taylor. 

Montgomery  county. —  Residence,  Fonda,  W.  Frothingham,  J. 
0.  Caton. 

Oneida  county. —  Residence,  Clinton,  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell. 

Onondaga  county. —  Residence,  Syracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett,  J.  C. 
Carson,  Henry  N.  Hyde,  Rev.  E.  W.  Mundy. 

Ontario  county. —  Residence,  Canandaigua,  Dr.  C.  T.  Mitchell; 
residence,  Seneca  Castle,  Levi  Page. 

Oswego  county. —  Residence,  Oswego,  C.  H.  Butler,  Gilbert 
Mollison. 

St.  Lawrence  county. —  Residence,  Canton,  Charles  Caldwell, 
Worth  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Jackson,  Dr.  Payson,  W.  R. 
Remington;  residence,  Ogdensburg,  Robert  J.  Donahue,  Bishop 
Henry  Gabriels. 

Steuben  county. —  Residence,  Atlanta,  H.  C.  Hatch ;  residence, 
Homellsville,  B.  F.  Smith,  M.  F.  Smith;  residence,  Hammonds- 
port,  Monroe  Wheeler. 

Wyoming  county. —  Residence,  Warsaw,  H.  E.  Qnmey. 
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HONORARY   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

United  States. 

Alabama. —  R.  H.  Dawson,  Montgomery;  Miss  Julia  S.  Tut- 
wiler,  Livingston;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnston,  Birmingham. 

California* — Brainard  F.  Smith,  Represa,  Sacramento  Co., 
Cal.;  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Berkeley. 

Colorado. —  William  F.  Slocum,  Colorado  Springs. 

Connecticut. —  John  C.  Taylor,  Hartford. 

Florida. —  L.  B.  Wombwell,  Tallahassee. 

Dlinois. —  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago. 

Indiana. —  Thos.  E.  Ellison,  Fort  Wayne. 

Kansas. —  John  D.  Milliken,  McPherson ;  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. —  Clarence  F.  Low,  New  Orleans. 

Massachusetts. —  W.  F.  Spalding,  Boston;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Con- 
cord. 

Michigan. —  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit. 

Minnesota. —  Samuel  O.  Smith,  St.  Paul;  Austin  H.  Young, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri.—  Thos.  P.  Haley,  Kansas  City. 

New  Jersey. —  E.  J.  Anderson,  Trenton. 

New  York. — Z.  R.  Brockway,  Elmira, 

North  Carolina. —  Col.  W.  F.  Beasley,  Plymouth. 

North  Dakota. —  N.  F.  Boucher,  Bismark. 

Ohio. —  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield. 

Oregon.—  Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Pennsylvania. —  L  J.  Wistar,  Philadelphia. 

Tennessee.— Rev.  P.  L.  Cobb,  Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Z.  N. 
Williams,  Nashville. 

Texas. —  John  N.  Henderson,  Dallas;  L.  A.  Whatley,  Hunts- 
ville. 

Velrmont. —  L.  D.  Hazen,  St.  Johnsbury. 

Wisconsin. —  Clarence  Snyder,  Hon.  James  E.  Heg,  A.  O. 
Wright,  Madison. 

Washington. —  John  B.  Catron,  Walla  Walla;  Hon.  Ernst 
Sister,  Taeoma. 
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Foreign  Countries. 

AUSTRATJA. 

Mrs.  Stafford  Bird,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Sir  John  Dodds,  K.  C.  B.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania. 

Bermuda. 
J.  H.  T.  Jackson,  Hamilton. 

France. 

A.  Riviere,  formerly  Secretary  Societe  Gen6rale  des  Prisons, 
Henri  Prudhomme,  Secretary  Societe  G6nerale  des  Prisons,  14 
Place  Dauphine,  Paris ;  Mons.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  No.  7  Rue 
Penthifivre,  Paris;  Dr.  Paul  Bailliere,  128  Boulevard  Haussman, 
Paris;  R.  Berenger,  Vice  President  du  Senat,  11  Rue  Portalis, 
Paris. 

Germany. 

Johann  Wichem,  Rauhe  Haus,  Horn  bci  Hamburg ;  Herr 
Heinemann,  250  Hammer  Landstrasse,  Horn  bei  Hamburg;  Dr. 
Fohring,  President  Tribunal  of  Justice,  Hamburg;  Pastor 
Winckleman  of  the  Prison  Association  of  Saxony ;  Dr.  Paul  Herr, 
Rechtsanwalt  am  Oberlandesgericht,  Hamm,  Westfalen;  Dr.  A. 
Hartmann,  Amtsgerichtsrath,  6  W.  Courbiere  St.  Berlin,  Ger- 
many; Dr.  B.  Freudenthal,  51  Leerbachstrasse,  Frankfort  am 
Main,  Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

Alfred  Davis,  13  St.  Ermins  Mansions,  Westminster,  London, 
E.  0. ;  Dr.  Maurice  Davis,  11  Brunswick  square,  London,  W.  C. ; 
J.  J.  Henley,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  New  Gkyvem- 
ment  office,  Westminster,  London,  Eng. ;  Johanna  Margaret  Hill, 
62  Hagley  road,  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Thomas  Holmes,  Secretary 
of  Howard  Association,  43  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate 
street  Without,  London,  Eng. ;  Walter  R.  Crofton,  Calmoor  Croft, 
Totton,  Hampshire,  Eng. ;  John  Macdonnell,  London,  Eng. ;  Lord 
James  Hereford,  London,  Eng.;  Leslie  Scott,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
Eng. ;  Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise,  K.  C.  B.,  Chairman  of  Directors  of 
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Convict  Prisons  Parliament  street,  London,  Eng. ;  Rev.  Canon 
Horsley,  St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Walworth,  S.  E.,  Eng. ;  Arthur  Mad- 
dison,  Secretary,  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  London,  Eng. ; 
Sir  John  Scott,  Malabar  House,  St.  Albans,  Eng.;  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  Morrison,  Marylebone  Rectory,  N.  W.,  London,  Eng. 

Holland. 

J.  J.  (Jockinga,  Amhem,  Province  Guilderland;  J.  Bruinwold- 
Riedel,  Amsterdam. 

Indla. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  Bareilly. 

Italy. 
Senator  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia,  Rome ;  Baron  R  Garof alo,  29 
Largo  Garofalo,  Naples. 

Japan. 
Terusaki  Oinouye,  Kabato,  Hokkaido;  Rev.  K.  Tomeoka,  38 
Miyamasee,  Sibuya,  Tokio;  H.  Sano,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Penitentiary  Society  of  Tokio;  Keigo  Kiyoura,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Tokio. 

Russia. 
Hon.  Michael  Kazarin,  Department  of  Prisons,  St  Petersburg. 

Switzerland. 
Dr.  Quillaume,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Berne. 
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LIFE  PATRONS. 


By  Conteibutions  of  $500  ob  Mobb  at  Onb  Timb. 


M.  Bayard  Brown. 

F.  Ambrose  Clark. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge.* 

Cornelius  B.  Gold. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  B.  Gold. 

Walter  Howe.* 

Adrian  Iselin.* 

Misses  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn. 

M.  G.  S. 

Henry  K.  McHarg. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer.* 

Miss  Julia  Eliinelander.* 


Miss  Serena  Kbinelander. 
Dean  Sage.* 
William  H.  Scott. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Eoswell  SmitL* 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart.* 
Lispenard  Stewart. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.* 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.* 
Catherine  L.  Wolfe.* 
John  David  Wolfe.* 
Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer. 


*  Deceased. 
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HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


By  Contbibutions  of  $100  at  One  Timb. 


Gteorge  B.  Archer. 
Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Astor.* 
Frederick  Billings. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Billings. 
E.  C.  Bogert. 
William  T.  BootL 
Alexander    Hargraves    Brown, 

M.  P.,  Liverpool,  England. 
James  Brown. 
M.  Bayard  Brown. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Bruce. 
H.  K  Bull. 
"C.  C." 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Carnegie. 
John  Caswell. 
B.  Ogden  Chisolm. 
W.  E.  Chisolm. 
Edward  Severin  Clark. 
A.  B.  Conger. 
W.  E.  Connor. 
Edward  Cooper.* 
H.  K.  Coming. 
John  D.  Crimmins. 
William  B.  Crosby. 
J.  W.  Curtis.* 
R.  Fulton  Cutting. 
Henry  W.  DeForest. 
E.  P.  Dickie. 


Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge. 
William  Butler  Duncan. 
George  Ehret. 
Edward  Einstein. 
A.  R.  Flower. 
George  S.  Eraser. 
Grace  ChurcL 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry. 
Peter  G.  Gerry. 
William  G.  Gilman. 
Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 
Edwin  Gould. 
Baroness  Halkett. 
E.  S.  Harkness. 
Charles  Harrah. 
Frederick  T.  Hill. 
Joseph  Howland. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Howland. 
Meredith  Howland. 
Clarence  M.  Hyde.* 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 
Morris  K.  Jesup.* 
James  H.  Jones. 
James  R.  Keene. 
John  S.  Kennedy. 
"L.  B.  G." 
T.  Murphy. 
Woodbury  G.  Langdon. 
Miss  Lenox. 
William  P.  Letchworth. 


*  Deceased. 
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Pierre  Lorillard. 

National  Humane  Alliance. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore. 

Mrs,  L.  K.  McClymondfl. 

Eichard  A.  MeCnrdy. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  McLanahan. 

Allen  McLane. 

J.  H.  Mead. 

(Jeorge  D.  Morgan. 

The  National  Humane  Alliance. 

E.  M.  Olyphant. 

Daniel  Parrish. 

George  Foster  Peabody. 

E.  D.  Peters. 

H.  Phipps. 

Wendell  Prime,  D.  D.* 

John  A.  Pullen. 

George  C.  Eand. 

Latham  G.  Seed. 

W.  C.  Ehinelander. 

J.  Hampden  Eobb. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Eockwell. 

C.  V.  S.  Eooeevelt. 

Horace  Eussell. 

C.  P.  S. 

Adam  T.  Sackett.* 

Dean  Sage. 

Joseph  Sampson. 


P.  Augustus  Schermerhorn. 

T.  G.  SeUew. 

Mrs.  Prancis  George  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe. 

C.  H.  Shipman. 

John  D.  Slayback. 

Eugene  Smith. 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Spencer. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Stillman. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stillman. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

H.  S.  Tarbell. 

Seth  E.  Thomas. 

Phoebe  Anna  Thorn.* 

Eev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  D. 

Alex.  Van  Eensselaer. 

Charles  B.  Waite.* 

Salem  H.  Wales.* 

George  C.  Ward. 

J.  Seely  Ward,  Jr. 

William  Seward  Webb. 

Westinghouae  Church,  Kerr  Co. 

R  W.  Weston. 

H.  P.  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White. 

Cornelius  D.  Wood.* 

J.  Walter  Wood. 

William  Wood. 


•  Deceased. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 


By  Cowtbibutions  of  $50  at  One  Time. 


A  Friend. 

John  H.  Abeel.* 

Dr.  Felix  Adler. 

W.  W.  Astor. 

Robert  F.  Ballantine. 

Miss  Mildred  Barnes. 

Isaac  Bell.* 

August  Belmont. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Billings. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

Ernest  C.  Bliss. 

W.  A.  BootL 

Simon  Borg. 

J.  Carson  Brevoort* 

James  M.  Brown. 

John  Crosby  Brown.* 

Stewart  Brown. 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  BulUey. 

Savings  of  Carola. 

Benjamin  G.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Chisbolm. 

B.  Ogden  Chisholm. 

Edmund  Coffin. 

W.  T.  Coleman. 

Wm.  Colegate. 

Most.  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan.* 

Israel  Corse. 

Albert  Crane. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crane.* 

W.  H.  Crossman  &  Bro. 

**  C.  C." 


"Crown.^^ 
Miss  E.  A.  Dean. 
Norman  W.  Dodge.* 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 
R.  G.  Dun.* 
Mrs.  R  G.  Dun. 
Miss  Amy  L.  Duncan. 
P.  W.  Engs. 
H.  K.  Evans. 
B.  H.  Field. 
Hamilton  FisL* 
James  Foster,  Jr. 
Albert  Gallatin. 
Arthur  Gilman. 
Horace  Gray. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hackley. 
J.  B.  Haggin. 
Mrs.  John  Hall. 
E.  C.  Halliday. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Halliday. 
Edward  S.  Harkness* 
John  C.  Havemeyer. 
A.  Augustus  Healey. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hencken. 
E.  Herrick. 
James  C.  Holden. 
James  Home. 
Mrs.  Thos.  Hubbard. 
Thomas  Hunt. 
Henry  E.  Huntington. 
John  Wm.  Hutchinson. 


*  DM>«a8ed. 
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Frederick  E.  Hyde. 
Richard  Irvin. 
Dudley  Jardine. 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Jesup. 
Alex.  S.  Johnson. 
Edward  Jones. 
James  J.  Jones. 
G.  W.  Ejiowlton. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Kidder. 
Samuel  H.  Kissam. 
Francis  G.  Landon. 
John  Langton. 
J.  R  LeRoy. 
Samuel  Lichtenstadter. 
J.  S.  Lowery. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Maghee. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Markoe.* 
Mrs.  Robert  Maxwell. 
James  McKeen. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Milbank. 
W.  H.  H.  Moore. 
Moore  &  Sdiley. 
Roland  G.  Mitchell.* 
Miss  C.  L.  Morgan. 
Henry  Lewis  Morris. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Mortimer. 
William  F.  Mott. 
David  Olyphant. 
Thomas  W.  Osborne. 
E.  Parmly. 
Henry  Parish. 
Geo.  Foster  Peabody. 
Eugene  A.  Philbin. 
Howard  Potter. 
Rev.  Wendell  Prime.* 
Thomas  Prosser. 
Percy  B.  Pyne. 


Robert  Ray. 

James  I.  Raymond. 

Gteorge  A.  Robbins. 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts. 

Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co. 

Thomas  F.  Rowland. 

Mrs.  Dean  Sage. 

Col.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  and 

wife. 
W.  C.  Schermerhom. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Geo.  S.  Scott. 
William  H.  Scott. 
Alonzo  B.  See. 
James  O.  Sheldon. 
Austin  Sherman. 
B.  B.  Sherman. 
D.  F.  Sicher. 
John  W.  Simpson. 
Samuel  Sloane. 
William  D.  Sloane. 
Cornelius  Smith. 
Leo  Speyer. 
Frederick  K.  Stevens. 
John  Stewart. 
Miss  C.  R,  Stillman. 
J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes. 
Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes. 
Miss  E.  J.  Stone. 
James  F.  Sutton. 
Charles  K  Talbot. 
I.  T.  Terry. 

Mre.  Frederick  F.  Thompson. 
Allen  Tucker. 
Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker. 
Abram  Van  Nest. 


*  Deceased. 
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Miss  M.  D.  Van  Winkle. 
Eev.  S.  H.  Virgin. 
Bleecker  Van  Wagenen. 
W.  Walker. 
F.  M.  Warburg. 
A.  Ward 
Samuel  Wetmore. 
John  J.  White. 


Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White. 
Mrs.  Laura  WillarcL 
S.  M.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  E.  V.  S.  Winthrop. 
W.  H.  S.  Wood. 
E.  J.  Woolsey. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Woolsey. 
Andrew  C.  Zabriskie. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1908. 


A. 

"Acorn " $10  00 

"A  Friend "    6  00 

"A  Friend "    2  00 

"Anonymous "    25  00 

"Anonymous "   10  00 

"  Anonymous  *'    7  00 

"Anonymous  "  25  00 

Abbott,   Rev.  Lyman 5  00 

Achelis,  Fritz 10  00 

Adams,  Miss  0.  L 5  00 

Agnew,  A.  G 10  00 

Agnew,  George  B 5  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  James  Herman.  5  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard 25  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  B 10  00 

Alexander,   Rev.   George 5  00 

Alexandre,    John    E 5  00 

Allcock  Mfg.  Co 20  00 

Allebone,  Mrs.  J.  0 10  00 

Allen,  C.   H 5  00 

Allen,   Mrs.   Paul 5  00 

Amend,  B.  G 5  00 

American  Felt  Co 25  00 

Anderson,  A.  J.  C 10  00 

Appel,  S.  P.  Co 5  00 

Archbold,  John  D 25  00 

Arkenburgh,  Mrs.  £.   J 2  00 

Amstein,  L 10  00 

Ashforth,  Mrs.  F.  deG 10  00 

Ashmore,  Mrs.   S.   G 6  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  John  Jacob 20  00 

Atterbury,   J.   T 25  00 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  E.  S 10  00 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  R.  T 25  00 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co 10  00 

Avery,  Mrs.  S.  P 10  00 

Ayres,  S.,  M.  D 1  00 

B. 

"  B.  B.  S."   5  00 

Babcock,  H.  D 6  00 

Babcock,  Mrs.  P 10  00 

Bacon,   D 5  00 


Bacon,  Mrs.  F.  McN.,  Jr $5  00 

Bailey,   Mrs.   J.  S 6  00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  P 6  00 

Baker,  George  F 25  00 

Baldwin,   l^liss   F.   T 1  00 

Baldwin,  J.  S.,  Jr 1  00 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co...  25  00 

Banks,  J.  L 5  00 

Barbour,  R 5  00 

Barclay,  Mrs.  S.  M 5  00 

Barhydt,   Mrs.  P.   H 10  00 

Barlow,  Mrs.  A.  H 6  00 

Barnes,  Miss  C 10  00 

Barnes,   E.   W 1  00 

Barnes,   H.   S 10  00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  H.  W 10  00 

Barnes,  Richard  S 10  00 

Barnwell,   M.   G 5  00 

Barr,  Mrs.  W.  R 5  00 

Barre,  Leon    5  00 

Barrows,  Ira    25  00 

Bartlett,   Mrs.   H.   P 5  00 

Bates,  Mrs.  B.  F 5  00 

Batjer  &  Co 10  00 

Batjer,   H 10  00 

Batten,   Rev.   L.   W 5  00 

Battey,   Foulkes   &  Trull 1  00 

Baudouine,  A 5  00 

Bayer,  E.  S 5  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E 10  00 

Baylis,  Miss  M 6  00 

Beach,   Capt.   Warren  C 5  00 

Bechstein,  A.  E 25  00 

Beckhard,    M 10  00 

Beer,  Mrs.  J 600 

Behr,  E 2  00 

Behr,  H.  &  Co 5  00 

Belknap,  W.  E 2  00 

Bell,  Mrs.  E 10  00 

Bell,  Mrs.  G.  K 10  00 

Beller,  Mrs.  A, 2  00 

Belloni,  Miss  S.  H 1  00 

Belmont,  August  &  Co 25  00 

Benedict,    E.   S 3  00 
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Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  H $5  00 

Benjamin,   Mrs.   E 10  00 

Benson,  Miss  M.  A 1  00 

Bentley,  Miss  MeU  E 2  00 

Benziger,  L.   G 10  00 

Berard,  E.  M 10  00 

Bernheim,   H,    J 10  00 

Bettys,   J.  Y 1  00 

Bewer,  Rev.  J.  A 1  00 

Bier,   Mrs.   S 6  00 

Biglow,   L.    H 10  00 

Billings,    F 25  00 

Billings,  Mrs.  F 60  00 

Billquist,   C.   E 38  00 

Bingham,  Mrs.  G.  F 6  00 

Bishop,  S.  W.  M 5  00 

Blair,  Mrs.  D.  C 10  00 

Blair  &  Co 10  00 

Blatchford,   Mrs.   S.   A 5  00 

Bliss,  E.  C 25  00 

Bliss,   Rev.  J.   C* 5  00 

Blood,   S.   8 20  00 

Bloodgood,  J.  H 16  00 

Bloomer,   C.   D.,  Jr 5  00 

Bluen,  M.  J 10  00 

Blumenthal,   G 10  00 

Boardman,  Mrs.  L 5  00 

Bodenheimer,  H 10  00 

Bogert,  E.  C 100  00 

Borg,  S.  &  Co 10  00 

Borger,  Mrs.  C.  S 2  00 

Boflkowitz,   A 5  00 

Bowler,  R.  P 10  00 

Brackett,  Miss  A.  C 5  00 

Brackett,    G.   C 10  00 

Bradley  &  Smith 10  00 

Braine,  Mrs.  T 10  00 

Brannan,  J.  W.,  M.  D 10  00 

Brazier,  E.  J 6  00 

Brennan,  Mrs.  M 2  00 

Brickelmaier,  J.  B 5  00 

Bridgham,  Miss  £.  G 6  00 

Bristol,  J.  I.  D 6  00 

Brittain,  W.   F 6  00 

Broadwell,  Mrs.  S.  J 6  00 

Brokaw,  G.   T 6  00 

Brouwer,  T.  A 15  00 

Brown,  J.  C 26  00 


Brown,  M.  Bayard .$250  00 

Brown,  Miss  M.  R 10  00 

Brown,  R.  1 6  00 

Brunswick,  Mrs.  E 6  00 

Brush,  W.  F 6  00 

Bryce,  Miss  E 5  00 

Bryce,  Miss  M.  T 10  00 

Bucknall,  Mrs.  H.  W.  1 6  00 

Buckner,  T.  A 10  00 

Bulkley,  E.  M 25  00 

Bulkley,  Mrs.  E.  M 26  00 

Bull,   A 6  00 

Bunting,  Miss  E.  M 6  00 

Burbank,  A.   N 10  00 

Burchell,  Mrs.  Janet   6  00 

Burden,  Henry,  2d 10  00 

Burnett,  C.  H 6  00 

Burnham,  Dr.  H.  D 5  00 

Burnham,  Mrs.  L.  S 1  00 

Burns,  A.  L 2  00 

Butler    Bros 5  00 

Butler,   Miss  E.  0 6  00 

BuUer,  Miss  H.  C 5  00 

Butler,    W.    P 6  00 

Butterick,  Miss  M.  E 10  00 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  G.  F 5  00 

C. 

"  Cfesh  "    10  00 

"  Cash  "    26  00 

"  Cash  "   1  00 

"  Cash  "   6  00 

"  Cash  "   10  00 

« C.  C."   100  00 

"  C.  S."   26  00 

Cahn,  J 6  00 

Callender,  Mrs.  A.  M 1  00 

Caiman,   Mrs.  E 3  00 

Calvary  Church    20  00 

Cantor,   Joseph    5  00 

Carnegie,  Andrew    100  00 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  T.  M 100  00 

Carter,  Ernest  T 5  00 

Carter,  Rev.  S.  T 10  00 

Gary,  Miss  K 10  00 

Case,  Mrs.  C.  P 3  00 

Cattus,  Mrs.   F.  C 10  00 

Cauldwell,  Mrs.   W.   A 6  00 
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Century  Co.,  The $25  00 

Cerf,  L.   A 5  00 

Chapin,  Mrs.  A 6  00 

Chapin,  S.  B 10  00 

Chapman,  Mise  1 10  00 

Chapman,  Mrs  J.  J 25  00 

Chapman,  Miss  Mary  W 2  00 

Charles   &   Co 5  00 

Chesebrough,  R.  A 5  00 

Chisolm,  B.  0 50  00 

Chisolm,  G.  E 10  00 

Chisolm,  Mrs.  W.  E 50  00 

Claflin,  The  H.  B.  Co 10  00 

Clancy,  J.  J 25  00 

Clapp,  G.  S 10  00 

aark.  Miss  E.  M 10  00 

Clark,  Miss  E.  V 3  00 

Clarke,  Mise  M.  S 5  00 

Clarkson,    B 10  00 

Clarkson,  M.  &  H 10  00 

Clausen,  G.  U 10  00 

Claxton,  H.  H 3  00 

Clyde,  W.  P 26  00 

Cochmn,    W.   H 5  00 

Cockroft,  Miss  M.  T 10  00 

Coffin,  C.  A 26  00 

Coffin,  J.  W 1  00 

Cohen,  N.  D 5  00 

Coit,  J.  T 10  00 

Coley,  Dr.  W.  B 5  00 

Colgate,  R.  R 10  00 

Colgate,  W 50  00 

Collins,   Miss  M 10  00 

CoUord,  G.  W 25  00 

Comstock,  J.  C 2  00 

Congdon,  H.  L 5  00 

Conklin,  Mrs.  K 2  00 

Connell,   J.    H 5  00 

Considine,  Rev.  M.  J 10  00 

Cooke,  H.  D 1  00 

Coombe,  T.   G 5  00 

Cornell,    E 5  00 

Coster,  Mrs.  C.  H 10  00 

Coster,  Miss  H 25  00 

Cox,  Mrs.  J.  J 10  00 

Coxe,  Mrs.  D 25  00 

Crampton,  E.  H 2  00 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.   B 5  00 


Crane,  Mrs.  W.  N $10  00 

Creutzborg,  Mrs.  M.  F 6  00 

Crimmins,  Hon.  J.  D 10  00 

Crocker,  Iklrs.  F.  L 6  00 

Crosby,  Miss  E 10  00 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Alice   10  00 

Crowell,  Miss  C.  H 6  00 

Curiel,    H 2  00 

Currier,   E.   A 6  00 

Curtis,  Miss  £.  B 6  00 

Curtis,  E.  J 6  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  W 6  00 

Curtis,   W 6  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  W.  E 10  00 

D. 

"  D.  W.  C.  W.»'   2  00 

Daly,   E.    V 6  00 

Dana,  Miss  J.  P 2  00 

Dana,  W.  B 26  00 

Darling,  Mrs.  W 6  00 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  L 10  00 

Davies,  W.  G 10  00 

Day,  Mrs.  H.  M 10  00 

Dayton,  R.  E 5  00 

DeBary,  F.  &  Co 10  00 

de  Coppet,  E.  J 25  00 

do  Coppet,  H 25  00 

Dederer,  Miss  P.  H 1  00 

de  Forest,  Robert  W 10  00 

Dehon,  Miss  M.  H 20  00 

De  Jonge,  L 5  00 

DeKlyn,  B.  F 25  00 

Delafield,  Mrs.  J.  R 6  00 

Delafield,  Miss  J.  L 10  OU 

Delafield,  M.  L 25  00 

Delano,   W.   A 10  00 

Denny,  Miss  A.   E 5  00 

Denny,  Miss  A.  L 26  00 

De  Peyster,  Miss  A.  M 25  00 

De  Sola,  Bros.  &  Pardo 2  00 

Dickie,   E.   P 100  00 

Diedrich,  Miss  Marie  M 5  00 

•Dix,  Rev.  Morgan 10  00 

Dodd,  L.  W 6  00 

Dodge,  C.  H 26  00 

Dodge,  Rev.  D.  S 25  00 

Dodge,  Miss  E.  W 10  00 
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Dodge,  Francis  E $10  00 

Dodge,  Miss   G.   H 25  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  W.   E 100  00 

Domerich,  Mrs.  L.  F 5  00 

Dominick,  M.  W 10  00 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  H.  H 5  00 

Doob,  Mrs.  H.  M 6  00 

Dotter,  C.  T 6  00 

Doubleday,  F.  N 6  00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  G.  W 10  00 

Dowd,  J.  J 10  00 

Dews,  Mrs.  D 26  00 

Draper,   Mrs.   H 10  00 

Dreyfus,  Mrs.  E 1  00 

Dreyfous,  Estate  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  1  00 

Drisler,   Mrs.   H 5  00 

Drummond,  A.  L 1  00 

Duane,  Dr.   A 5  00 

Du  Bois,  Mrs.  E 5  00 

Duer,  Miss  H.  R 3  00 

Duer,  Miss  M.  T 6  00 

Duggin,    Mrs.    C 10  00 

Dun,  Mrs.  R.  G 50  00 

Dun,  R.   G.    &   Co 26  00 

Duncan,  Miss  A.  L 50  00 

Dunham,  Mrs.  C 10  00 

Dunham,  Mrs.  G.  H 10  00 

Duryee,  Mrs.  G.  Van  W 1  00 

Dutton,    E.    P 10  00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  M.  E 6  00 

Dyer,  Mrs.  F.  L 1  00 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Geo.  R 10  00 

E. 

Eastman,  Rev.   A.   F 6  00 

Edison,  T.  A 10  00 

Edwards,  J.  H.,  D.  D 2  00 

Ehret,   G 25  00 

Eidlitz,   R.  J 10  00 

Einstein,  Wolff  &  Co 5  00 

Eiseman,  Mrs.  S 6  00 

Elliott,   G.  L 10  00 

Ellis,  W.   D 6  00 

Emanuel,   Miss  C 1  00 

Emmons,   A.    B 25  00 

Engler,   A 5  00 

Erbsloh,  Rudolph 6  Oo 

Erlanger,   A 6  00 

Ewer,  E 1  00 


F. 

F.  S $10  00 

Fagnani,  Rev.  C.  P 3  00 

Fahnestock,  H.   C 25  00 

Fallon,  Hon.  J.  J 10  00 

Fearey,  Mrs.  M.  L 10  00 

Ferguson,  J.  A 25  00 

Field,  Mrs.  W.  D.  C 3  00 

Fincke,  Mrs.  B 2  00 

Fink,  Mrs.  M.  D 10  00 

Fischer,  B.  &  Co 6  00 

Fish,  Mrs.  N*   12  00 

Fisher,  Dr.  C.  1 6  00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  H.  J 20  00 

Fisk,    Pliny 10  00 

Fiske,  G.  P 10  00 

Flagg,  Mrs.  J.  B 5  00 

Flint,  Dr.  Austin 5  00 

Floersheimer,  S 10  00 

Flower,  A.  R.»    25  00 

Floyd,   Mrs.   W 24  00 

Floyd-Jones,  Mrs.  G.  S 5  00 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Jr 5  00 

Forbes,   D 10  00 

Foster,    A.    L 10  00 

Foster,  J.  H 10  00 

Foster,  M.  G 25  00 

Fougera,   p:.   &   Co 5  00 

Foulk,   Mrs.   M.    P 5  00 

Fowler,  Miss  E.  A 4  00 

Fowler,  T.  P 10  00 

Fox,   H.    F 5  00 

Francis,  C 5  00 

Frank,   E.   H 10  00 

Frankenbach,  C.   E 2  00 

Frankfort,  M 5  00 

Eraser,  Mrs.  G.   S 10  00 

Fraser,  Miss  J.  K 10  00 

Frazier,  Miss   A 10  00 

French,  Mrs.  J 10  00 

Frenkel,    E 3  00 

Frissell,  A.  S 10  00 

Fry  Art   Co 5  00 

Fuller,  Mrs.  G.   A 2  00 

Furniss,  Miss  C 10  00 

"G.  W.  W." 10  00 

Gannett,   Rev.   W.   C 5  00 

Garrettson,  F.  T 5  00 

Garrigues,  W.  A 10  00 
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Geer,  Mrs.  W $25  00 

GerrUh,  Mrs.   F.    S 6  00 

Gerry,  E.  T 26  00 

Gerry,  P.  G 100  00 

Gerry,  R.  L 26  00 

GibBon,  Mrs.  H.  S 2  00 

Giffing,  J.  C 1  00 

Gilbert,   G.   N 1  00 

Gold,  C.  B 60  00 

Goldenberg,  Bros.  &  Co 6  00 

Goldman,  Mrs.  M 2  00 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  A.  F 6  00 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  D 10  00 

Goodwin,  J.  J 25  00 

Gould,  Edwin 100  00 

Grace  Church 98  63 

Graeme,  Mrs.  J.  W 2  00 

Gray,  H.  G 6  00 

Gray,  Hon.  J.  C 10  00 

Greef,  Bernhard  &  Co 25  00 

Greene,  J.  A 10  00 

Greenbaum,  Mrs.  S 5  00 

Greene,  G.  S.,  Jr 6  00 

Greenough,   J 10  00 

Grout,-  T.  J 6  00 

Gmld,  F.  A.»    6  00 

Guinzberg,  Mrs.  V '    5  00 

Guiterman,  Mrs.  M.  S 6  00 

Guiterman,  P.  L 2  60 

Gulliver,  W.  C 10  00 

Gunther,  F.  L 10  00 

Gumee,    A.   C 10  00 

Gwynne,  A.  C 6  00 

H. 

Hadden,  Mrs.  H.  F 5  00 

Haines,  Mrs.  CD 10  00 

Hale,   P.  C 10  00 

Halkett,  Baroness 200  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Bolton 6  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  H.  B 6  00 

Hall,   J.   P 6  00 

Hall,  T.  R.  A 10  00 

Halsey,  Mrs.  E.  D 3  00 

Halstead,  Miss  L.  P 6  00 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M 10  00 

Ham,  James  M 6  00 

Hammersley,  Miss  &  Master.  10  00 


Hare,  J.  M $5  OD 

Harkness,  E.  S 100  00 

Harkness,   L.    V 25  00 

Harmon,  Mrs.  W.  £ 20  00 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  L 6  00 

Hartwell,  J.  A.,  M.  D 10  00 

Harvey,  Miss  R 6  00 

Haaslacher,  J 5  00 

Hastings,  Rev.  T.  S 6  00 

Havemeyer,  J.  C 10  00 

Hawley,  J.  S 10  00 

Hayden,  Mrs.  H.  J 10  00 

Haynes,  Miss  L.   deF 6  00 

Healy,  A.  A 10  00 

Heam,  J.  A.  &  Son 25  00 

Heide,  H 10  00 

Heidgerd,  D.  &  H 6  00 

HeUbnm,  C 2  00 

Heilner,  Percy  B 6  00 

Heimann,  J 10  00 

Heintz,  J.  C 10  00 

Heiser,  Miss  R 1  00 

Heller,  Miss  E.  M 1  00 

Heller,  L.  &  Son 6  00 

Heller,  Miss  L.  R.  and  friends  6  00 

Hencken,  Mrs.  A.  C 60  00 

Henckeu,  H 6  00 

Henderson,  Miss  M.  W 6  00 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  E 6  00 

Hendricks,  Miss  K* 6  00 

Henriques,  Mrs.    C.   A 10  00 

Henry,  W 10  00 

Hentz,  H 10  00 

Hentz,  L.  S 1  00 

Hepburn,  Dr.  W.  M 5  00 

Herrman,   A 6  00 

Hermann,  J 6  00 

Herrman,  Mrs.  E 10  00 

Herzig,  J 10  00 

Hess,  S 6  00 

Heubach,  G 6  00 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  S 6  00 

Hewlett,  Airs.  J.  A 6  00 

Higbie,  J.  S 10  00 

Hills,  Mrs.  A.  K.*   6  00 

Hills,   W 10  00 

Hilyard,  G.  D.,  Jr 2  00 

Hinrichs,  F.  W 2  50 
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Hitch,  Hn.  F.  D $10  00 

Hoar,  Mm.  E.  H 10  00 

Hoe,  R.  &   Co 26  00 

Hoe,  Mrs.  R 10  00 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  £.  A 20  00 

Hoffman,  F.  B 10  00 

Hoffman,  S.  V 10  00 

Holmes,  A.  D 6  00 

Holmes  Electric  ProtectiTe  Co.  10  00 

Holt,  Miss  C.  B 6  00 

Holt,  H 10  00 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  E 10  00 

Holter,  Mrs.  E.  0 10  00 

Hopkins,  J.  A.  H 10  00 

Hoppin,  W.  W 6  00 

Hopps,  Mrs.  L.  W 2  00 

Howard,  Mrs.  E.  W 6  00 

Howe,  J.  Morgan 6  00 

HoweU,  W.  P 2  00 

Hoyt,  Miss  G.  L 6  00 

Hoyt,  J.   S 26  00 

Hoyt,  W.  S 10  00 

Hudson,   P.  H 10  00 

Hun,  M.  T 10  00 

Hunt,  C.  W 10  00 

Hurd,    R.    M 26  00 

Husted,  A.  N 6  00 

Hutton,    W 6  00 

Huyier,  J.   S 10  00 

Hyde,  C.  M.»   100  00 


« In  His  Name" 20  00 

Ihlder,  J.  D 2  00 

Insiee,   Miss    E 10  00 

Irving,  Mrs.  G.  E 6  00 

Iselin,  Mrs.  W.  E 10  00 

laelin,  W.  &  Co 10  00 

Isbam,  S 10  00 


•*J.  B.  C." 

-J.  V.  V.  B." 

-J.  H.  A." 

Jackson,  Miss  K.  S . 

Jackson,  S.  M 

Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  H 


30  00 
10  00 
6  00 
10  00 
44  36 
10  00 


Jacobi,  Dr.  A $5  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  W 25  00 

Jameson,  E.  C 26  00 

Jermain,  Miss  M.   C 26  00 

Jessup,  H.  W 6  00 

Jeeup,  Mrs.  M.  K 60  00 

Jex,  Mrs.  1 10  00 

Johnson,  A.  G 6  00 

Johnson,  E.  M 6  00 

Johnson,  Gilbert  H 30  00 

Johnson,   I.   B 6  00 

JohnsoD,    J.    W 30  00 

Johnston,  D.  V.  R 10  00 

Johnston,  E.  L 2  00 

Johnston,  Mrs.   F.  U 10  00 

Johnston,   W.   G 10  00 

Jonas,  W 6  00 

Jones,  A.  B 6  00 

Jones,  H.  B 2  00 

Judkins  &  McCormick  Co 6  00 

Judson,  Henry  1 10  00 

K. 

Kahle,  M 6  00 

Kalle  &  Co 6  00 

Karelsen,  A.  E 6  00 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  L 6  00 

Keasbey,  Miss.  F.  H 6  00 

Keiser,  James   R.  Inc 10  00 

Keller  Printing  Co 6  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.   C 10  00 

KeUey,   C.  H 26  00 

Kendall,   Misses  The 10  00 

Kendall,  Mrs.  E.  H 6  00 

Kenyon,  Mrs.  E.  C 5  00 

Kerr,    W 10  00 

Keteltas,  Miss   A 30  00 

Keyes,  Dr.  E.  L 10  00 

Kidd,    Mrs.    J 6  00 

Kidde,  W 6  00 

Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M 26  00 

Kilbome,   C.   T 10  00 

Kimball,  A.  R 10  00 

King,  Miss  M.  R 6  00 

King,  Mrs.  W.  V 6  00 

Kinffsland,  R.  D 10  00 

Kingsland,  Mrs.  W.  M 10  00 
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Kissam,  S.  H $20  00 

Kisael,  G.  E 10  00 

Kittredge,  S.  D 1  00 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne 20  00 

Knopf,  S 6  00 

Kohn,  R.   D 5  00 

Koster,  C.  H 1  00 

Kouwenhovcn,   P 5  00 

Kunhardt,  W.  B 10  00 

L. 

Laigbt,  Mifls  A.  H 5  00 

L'Amorcaux,  J.  S 5  00 

Landon,  Mrs.  H.  H 10  00 

Lane,  F.  T.  L 5  00 

Langdon,  W.  G 20  00 

Langhaar,  H.   L 5  00 

Langton,  J 50  00 

Lanman  &  Kemp 5  00 

Lasher   &  Lathrop 5  00 

Lathers,  Miss  A 10  00 

Lawrence,  J.  B 10  00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  S 5  00 

Lawrence,  W.  B 10  00 

Leask,  E.  M 5  00 

Lee,  Mrs.  G 1  00 

Lee,  J.  L 6  00 

Lee,  S 5  00 

Lee,  W.  H.  L 10  00 

Leech,  Mrs.  J.  E 6  00 

Lehmaier,  J.  M 10  00 

Lent,  W.   D 10  00 

Letchworth,  Hon.  W.  P 25  00 

Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co 6  00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  E.  A.  S 1  00 

Lewis  &   Conger 10  00 

Lewisohn,  Mrs.  A 10  00 

Lewisohn,    Misses    Alice    and 

Irene 500  00 

Liebman,  Mrs.  Adolph 5  00 

Lincoln,  L 6  00 

Lindemonn,  Miss  A.  S 2  00 

Lindemajin,  0 10  00 

Lion  Brewery 10  00 

Livingston,  Miss  J 10  00 

Lobenstein,  W.   C 10  00 

Locke,  J.  M 2  00 

Lockman,  J.  T 10  00 


Lockwood,  Mrs.  F.  W $5  00 

Lockwood,  H.  N 10  00 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  I.  F 6  00 

Loeser,  Mrs.   V 10  00 

Lohrke,  Otto  E 6  00 

Loomis,  Mrs.  H.  P 5  00 

Lord,  C.  E 6  00 

Lord,  G.  deF 10  00 

Loring,  D.  A 25  00 

Lorsch,  Mrs.  H 2  00 

Low,   Hon.    Seth 10  00 

Low,    W.   Q 25  00 

Lowell,  Miss  C.  R 25  00 

Ludlam,  G.  P 10  00 

Lupton,   F.    M 20  00 

L.vdig,   David 10  00 

Lymann,  Miss  A.  1 5  00 

M. 

McOagg,  L.  B 25  00 

McClymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K 100  00 

McConnell,  F.  W 6  00 

McCook,   Col.  J.  J 10  00 

McCord,  W.  H 10  00 

McCreery,  Mrs.  James  M 10  00 

McEwen,  D.  C 5  00 

McEwen,    T.,   Jr 2  00 

McGeoch,   Arthur    M 10  00 

Mclndoe,  Walter  J 10  00 

McLane,  IVIrs.  A.  L 5  00 

McLane,   Guy   R 25  00 

McLane,  J.  S 20  00 

MacLaren,  Mrs.   F 25  00 

MacMurray,  Mrs.  J.  W 10  00 

Macy,  V.  E 25  00 

Macy,  W.  H.,  Jr 10  00 

Mager,  Mrs.  F.  R 10  00 

Main,  William 5  00 

Major,  Mi3S  Maria  T 5  00 

Manierre  &  Manierre 20  00 

Mansfield,  H 5  00 

Marc,  T.  M.»   10  00 

March,  Miss  V.  A 5  00 

Marrow,   J.    L 1  00 

Marston,  E.  L 6  00 

M  artin,   J 5  00 

Martin,  W.   A 10  00 

Martin,   W.   V 5  00 
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Marvin,  Dr.  D.  M $5  00 

Marwick,   J 10  00 

Mawey,  G 5  00 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  R.  M 10  00 

Mayer,   Dr.  A 10  00 

Mayer,  Edward  L 10  00 

"M.  E.  D." 1  00 

Meier,  E.  D 6  00 

Meighan,  B.  C 1  00 

Meiga,  Mrs.  T.  B 10  00 

Melcher,  J.  S 10  00 

Mendelsc^n,  Bomemann&Co.  1  00 

Mendelson,   S 5  00 

Menocal,  L.  W 5  00 

Merriam,  Miss  A.  L 5  00 

Meserole,  A. 10  00 

Meserole,  Mrs.  CM 1  00 

Metcalf  Bros.  &  Co 10  00 

Metzger,  Mrs.  J 2  00 

Meyer,  W.  &  Co 10  00 

Middleton  A  Co 10  00 

Milbank,  Mrs.  J 50  00 

Miller,  Mrs.  A 10  00 

Miller,  I.  DeP 10  00 

Mills,  Mrs.  M.  M 3  00 

Minium,  Mrs.  J.  W 10  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  C.  J 5  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  M 10  00 

Mitchell,   W 10  00 

Moffett,  Mrs.  C 10  00 

Molineaux,  General  £.  L 5  00 

Molineanx,  R.  B 5  00 

MoUer,  E.  C 10  00 

Monteath,  Miss  S.  J 2  00 

Montgomery,  J.  M 10  00 

Montgomery,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  S.  10  00 

Moore,  Miss  K  T 10  00 

Moore,  W.  H.  H 10  00 

Moran,  Mrs.  D.  E 5  00 

Morgan,  Miss  C.  L 25  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  D.  P 20  00 

Morgan,  E.  D 20  00 

Morgan,  G.  H 10  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  W.  F 10  00 

Morgenstem,  Mrs.  E.  M 5  00 

Momingstar,  J 10  00 

Morris,  Mrs.  W 2  00 

Morse,  Mrs.  L.  D 10  00 

Mott,  Lewis  F 5  00 


Mott,  W.   F $10  00 

Munn,  C.  A 10  00 

Munroe,   Mrs.  C 6  00 

Munsey,  F.  A 5  00 

Murray,  Miss  C 2  00 

N. 

Nagel,  C.  F 2  00 

Nassau  Smelting  &   Refining 

Works 5  00 

Nathan,  H.  H 10  00 

Neilsen,  S 10  00 

Neustadter,   Mrs.   C 25  00 

New   Home    Sewing    Machine 

Co 10  00 

North,  Dr.  N.  L.,  Jr 10  00 

North,  T.  M 10  00 

Noyes,  Mrs.  H.  D 5  00 

O. 

O'Connor,  T.  H 25  00 

Odell,   C.    F 1  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  C.  W 10  00 

Ogden,  Miss  M.  F 10  00 

Ogden  k  Wallace 10  00 

Ogilvie,  F.  B 5  00 

Olcott,  Dudley 25  00 

Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E 5  00 

Olcott,  G.  M 25  00 

Olmated,  Mrs.  C.  T 15  00 

Olyphant,  F.  M 5  00 

Olyphant,  R.  M 10  00 

O'Neill,   Mrs.   H 10  00 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  E 10  00 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  W.  S 6  00 

Openhym,  Mrs.  A 5  00 

Openhym,  W.  &  Sons 10  00 

Oppenheimer,  Dr.  H.  S 5  00 

OrmBbee,  A.  1 5  00 

Osborn,  William  Church 25  00 

Otterson,  Miss  Lucy 5  00 

Ottlcy,  James  H 10  00 

P. 

Page,    F.    P 5  00 

Palmer,  General  W.  J.» 10  00 

Paris,  Mrs.  F.  U 10  00 

Paris,  W.  F 10  00 
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Parish,    H $50  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W 5  00 

Parker,  G 6  00 

Parker  &  Mclntyre 6  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  N.  T 10  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  E 10  i)0 

ParsoDs,  Mrs.  F.  T 10  00 

Parsons,  J.  E 10  00 

Passavant  &  Oo 5  00 

Pavenstedt,  Adolf  20  00 

Payne,  Miss  S.  K 2  00 

Pearson,  Mrs.  F 10  00 

Peck,  Miss  E 6  00 

Pedersen,  F.  M 1  00 

Pedersen,  Dr.  J 1  00 

Pegram,  G.   L 3  00 

Penfold,  Miss  J 26  00 

Perry,  W.  Herbert 2  00 

Peters,  W.  R 6  00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  C 2  00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  M.  R 5  00 

Philbin,   E.   A 25  00 

Philbrick,  E.  C 6  00 

Phipps,  H 100  00 

PUlot,  Mias  C 20  00 

Planten,  John  R. : 10  00 

Plant,  Albert 10  00 

Plumb,  C.  L 2  00 

Polk,  Mrs.  W.  M 10  00 

Poor,  Mrs.  C.  L 5  00 

Pope,   Miss   E.   A 5  00 

Pope,  J.  M.  T 10  00 

Pope,  Miss  T 6  00 

Post,  A.  S 10  00 

Post,  J.  H 25  00 

Potter,  Miss  B 10  00 

Potter,  Miss  G.  H 6  00 

Pouch,  F.  E 5  00 

Powell,   B 1  00 

Prall,  J.   H 10  00 

Pratt,  S 6  00 

Prentice,  R.  K 5  00 

Prosbrey,  C.  H 2  00 

Price,  Mrs.  G.  A 2  00 

Prime,  Miss  M.  R 10  00 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  A 3  00 

Pugh,  T 1  00 

Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P 10  00 


Q. 

Quattlander,  Rev.  P $200 

R. 

R.  &  G.  Corset  Ck) 6  00 

Radley,  J.  J 10  00 

Ramsperger,  G 2  00 

Rand,  Rev.  W.  W.»   2  00 

Raphael,  Mrs.  E.   R 3  00 

Raven,  A.  A 10  00 

Raymond,  R.  W 10  OO 

Read,  W.  A 25  00 

Redmond,  Miss  E 20  00 

Reutter,  Mrs.  R 10  00 

Rhoades,  Miss  J.  H 6  00 

Rhoades,  Miss  Nina 25  00 

Rice,  1 5  00 

Richard,  Miss  E 10  00 

Richardson,   Mrs.   W.   J.   and 

Miss  Bertha 2  00 

Riederer,  L 6  00 

Righter,  J.  H 10  00 

Riker,  S 10  00 

Riplpy,  Mrs.  L.  A 5  00 

Ripley,  Miss  S.  S 5  00 

Rives,  G.  L 20  00 

Robb,  J.  H 15  00 

Robbins,  P.  A 10  00 

Robbins,  I^Irs.  W.  H 6  00 

Roberts,  J.  E 10  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  L 5  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  K.  D 5  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  T.  D 6  00 

Rockwell,  Miss  H.  M 6  00 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  J.  W 100  00 

Rodewald,  Miss  A.  L 3  00 

Roessler  &  Ilesslacher  Chemi- 
cal  Co 10  00 

Rogers,  F 6  00 

RoUins,  W.   F 15  OO 

Root,  Charles   T 10  00 

Rossbach,  Jacob 5  00 

Rothschild,  Bros.  &  Co 5  00 

Rusch  &  Co 10  00 

Rushmore,  J.  D 2  00 

Russell,  J.  W 2  00 

Ruttenau,  M.  M 1  OO 
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S. 

"  Savingft  of  Carola  " $60  00 

Sachs,  L.  500 

Sichs,  Mrs.  S 10  00 

Sackett,  H.  W 6  00 

Sage,  Dean 100  00 

Sage,  Mrs.  Dean 50  00 

Sahler,  Miss  H.  G 3  00 

St  Peter^s  Church 15  00 

Sanfonl,   £.  T 5  00 

Sard,  G 6  00 

Saul,  C.   R 5  00 

Sawyer,  D.  M 10  00 

Sayre,  idiss  M.  H 20  00 

Sehenck,  Miss  H.  W 2  00 

Sehermerhom,  F.  A 25  00 

Schieffelin,  W.  J 20  00 

Schieffelin,  Mrs.  W.  J 10  00 

Sehieren,  Mrs.  C.  A 5  00 

Schiff,  Jacob  H 60  00 

Schiff,  M.  L 25  00 

Schmidt,   L 5  00 

Schniewind,  H.,  Jr 10  00 

Sehultheis,    H 2  50 

Schuyler,  Miss  G 6  00 

Schuyler,  Miss  L.  L 5  00 

Schwab,  Miss  £ 5  00 

Scott,  Miss  L.  B 10  00 

Soott,   W 5  00 

Scribner,  Mrs.  J.  B 20  00 

Scager,  H.  R 6  00 

Seaman,  F.   A 10  OU 

See,  A.  B.  Electric  Elevator  Co  15  00 

Seeley,  Mrs.   N 6  00 

Selden,  A.  K.,  Jr 1  00 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A 5  00 

Seligman,  G.   W 10  00 

Seligman,  I.  N 26  00 

Seligman,  Mrs.  J 5  00 

Seligman,  J.  &  W.  Co 25  00 

Seligman,  Miss   M 10  00 

Sellew,  T.  G 10  00 

Shainwald,  Mrs.  R.  L 5  00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  J.  C 5  00 

Snaw,  Mrs.  S.  T 5  00 

Sheeta,  Dr.  E.  A 10  00 

Sheldon.  E.  B 10  00 

Shelton,  Dr.  G.  0 10  00 

Shcpard,  Edward  M 10  00 


Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  F $26  00 

Sherman,  Mrs.  C.   E 10  00 

Sherman,    F.   T 5  00 

Sherrill,  Miss  xi.  L 2  50 

Short,  Miss  F 60 

Sibley,  Mrs.  H.  W 5  00 

Silberstein,  A 2  00 

SiUiman,   H.    B 25  00 

bills,   J.   S 6  00 

Simon,  A.  L.  &  Co 10  00 

Skiddy,  Mrs.  W.  W 10  00 

Skougaard,   J 25  00 

Slade,   F.   L 5  00 

Slicer,  Mrs.  T.  R 5  00 

Sloan,  W.  S 5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  A 6  00 

Smith,  Dr.   A.  H 10  00 

Smith,  Eugene 25  00 

Smith,  George  C 10  00 

Smith,  J.   R 10  00 

Smith,  W.  A 25  00 

Spencer,  Miss  C 2  00 

Spencer,  C.   H 5  00 

Sperry,  W.  M 10  00 

Speyer  &  Co 10  00 

Speyer,   L 10  00 

Spool  Cotton  Co 25  00 

Spring,  Miss  A.  R 5  00 

Squire,  G.  H.,  Jr 16  00 

Stagg.  Mrs.  Charles  T 2  00 

Stammer,  George 6  00 

Stanton,  Mrs.  F.  E 5  00 

Starr,  L.  M 10  00 

Stebbins,   Mrs.   C.   H 5  00 

Steele,   C 10  00 

Steers,  J.  R 10  00 

Stein,  Miss  H.  A 2  00 

Stein,  P.  F 1  00 

Stem,  B 10  00 

Stem,   Mrs.  L 6  00 

Stetson,    F.    L 25  00 

Stettheimer,  Mrs.  R.  W 1  00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  B.  K 10  00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  J.  R 10  00 

Stewart,  Miss  I.  M 5  00 

Stewart,  Hon.  L 25  00 

Stewart,  Hon.  W.  R 10  00 

Stillman,  Miss  C.  R 50  00 

Stimson,  H.  L 10  00 
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Stine,  J.  R.  &  Ck) $10  00 

Stokes,  A.  P 10  00 

Stokes,  J.  G.   P 6  00 

Stone,  Miss  A 10  00 

Stone,  Miss  £.  J 60  00 

Storer,  Mrs.  A.  H 5  00 

Story,  Mrs.  M 20  00 

Story,  Mrs.  M.  H 20  00 

Strassberger,  R.  W 3  00 

SUeet,  J 5  00 

Strong,  T.  S 5  00 

Sullivan,  Miss  1 10  00 

Snllivan,  Mrs.  J 3  00 

Sumner,  Miss  S.  F 6  00 

Sutro,  L 2  00 

Swezey,  Mrs.  C 600 

T. 

Tack,  T.  E 6  00 

Talmadge,  Mrs.  E.  T.  H 10  00 

Tappin,  J.  C 10  00 

Tatlock,  J 6  00 

Taylor,  W.  J 10  00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  S.  P 5  00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  T.  G 6  00 

Thompson,  Morris  S 10  00 

Thomson,  J.  W 5  00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  E 2  00 

Thome,  J 26  00 

Thorne,    S 10  00 

Thorne,  W.  V.  S 6  00 

Tiebout,  C.  H 5  00 

Tiffany  A  Co 20  00 

Tilley,  G.  H 3  00 

Timpson,  Mrs.  J 10  00 

Titus,   Henry 5  00 

Todd,  Mrs.  H.  A 5  00 

Tomkins,  C 5  00 

Tompkins,   H.   B 10  00 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  M.  W 25  00 

Townsend  &  Dbc 10  00 

Tracy,  Mrs.  M.  M 10  00 

Trotter,    W 5  00 

Trowbridge,  J.  A 10  00 

Truslow,  J 6  00 

Tuck,   Mrs.   H 6  00 

Tuckerman,  A. 10  00 

Tuckerman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  P 6  00 

Turnbull,  Mrs.  R 6  00 

Tuttle,  Dr.  G.  M 6  00 


U. 

Ughetta,  Henry  L $6  00 

UUman,   E.   S 10  00 

Ulmann,  C.   J 10  00 

Lnderiiill,  W.  P 5  00 

Unz  &  Co 6  00 

Upham,  Mrs.  E.  K 10  00 

V. 

Van  Beuren,  Mrs.  F.  T 10  00 

Vandcrbilt,  J.  L 6  00 

Vauderpoel,  Mrs.  J.  A 5  00 

Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  H 5  00 

Van  lugeu,  Mrs.  E.  H 10  00 

Van  Santvoord,  Miss  A.  T 10  00 

Van  Sinderen,  W.  L 10  00 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  M.  D 16  00 

Vernon,  H 3  00 

VUlard,  Mrs.   H 26  00 

Villard,  O.  G 10  00 

Voorhees,  J.  D.,  M.  D 2  00 

W. 

"W.   W.   A." 10  00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  R.  C.  W 2  00 

Wagnalls,  A.  W 6  00 

Wagner,  J 5  00 

Walker,  F.  W 6  00 

Walker,  Mrs.  S.  K 6  CO 

Waller,  Miss  A 6  00 

Wanamaker,   John 10  00 

Warburg,  P.  M 26  00 

Ward,  A 10  00 

Ward,  C.  S 10  00 

Ward,  J.  S.,  Jr 26  00 

Wardwell,  A 10  00 

Wardwell,  W.  T 10  00 

Warner,  Miss  F 6  00 

Washburn,  W.  1 5  00 

Watrous,  Mrs.  C 6  00 

Watson,  Rev.  J.  H 10  00 

Watson,  Mrs.  J.  S 25  00 

Weidenbach,  E 5  00 

Weil,  I.,  M.  D 6  00 

Weinman,   J 600 

Weld,  S.  M.  &  Co 10  00 

Welling,  W.  B 6  00 

Wellington,  Miss  E.  R 10  00 

Wells,  H.  C 5  00 

Wemple,  Mrs.  S.  J 10  00 
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Wcfitinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  A, 

Co $100  00 

Weston,   Mrs.    T 6  00 

Wetmore,  J.  McE.,  M.  D.*. . .  10  00 

Wheeler,  Miss  E.  M 10  00 

Wheeler,  Miss  M 2  00 

White  Alfred  T 10  00 

White,  A.  M 10  00 

White,  Miss  F.  E 10  00 

White,  H 10  00 

White,  Miss  M 2  00 

White,  W.  A 10  00 

Whitehouse,  Mrs.  J.  H 10  00 

Whitlock,  Miss  G 10  00 

Whitney,  J.  F.  &  Ca 2  00 

Whitney,  J.  B 5  00 

Whittemore,  H 6  00 

Wicke,   W 10  00 

Wilcox,  F.  A 5  00 

Wilkinson,  Bros 6  00 

Willcox,  W.  G 5  00 

Willeta,  J.  T 15  00 

Willeta,  Miss  M.  T 5  00 

Williams,  F.  D 6  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  G.  P 6  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  I.  T 6  00 

Williams,  R.  C.  &  Co 6  00 


Williams,  Mrs.  T.  S $10  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  B 1  00 

Williamson,  F.  S 25  00 

Willis,   W.  P.   &  Ck) 26  00 

Wills,   C.   T 5  00 

Wilson,  O.,  Jr 6  00 

Wilson,  S.  M 50  00 

Winthrop,    E.   L 25  00 

Winthrop,  Miss  M 25  00 

Winzer,  E 5  00 

Wise,  E.  H 10  00 

Wisn«r,  C 10  00 

Wisner,  Miss  E.  H 10  00 

Wisner,  Miss  J 10  00 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S 15  00 

Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna 25  00 

Wolfe,  S.  H 5  00 

Wolff,   L.   S 10  00 

Wood.  J 10  00 

Wormser,  Mrs.  1 10  00 

Wunderlich,  F.  W.,  M.  D 6  00 

Wurzburger,  A 5  00 

Z. 

Zabriskie,  Mrs.  T 10  00 

Zimmermann,  Mrs.  J.  E 5  00 
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DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING,  READING  MATTER,  ETC. 


Mrs.  Alexander. 
Eev.  W.  W.  Atterbury. 
Herbert  S.  Barnes. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Bartlett. 
Miss  Virginia  L.  Bayne. 
M.  C.  Bishop. 
F.  L.  Blanchard. 
E.  C.  Bogert. 
J.  D.  Brown. 
Charles  S.  Butler. 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Byers. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Cauldwell. 
Cyras  Clark. 
Mrs.  Coombe. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Daards. 
Miss  Davidson. 
Miss  E.  Nora  Davison. 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Emerson. 
Miss  E.  C.  Fessenden. 
M.  Fisher. 
M.  N.  Forney. 
James  J.  Franc. 
George  N.  Gilbert. 
Mrs.  H.  Grunwald. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Hadden. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Hallock. 
Mrs.  J.  Hernsheim. 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Hilyard. 
William  P.  Howell. 


Kev.  Dr.  Howes. 
Mrs.  George  T.  Jackson. 
Miss  KendalL 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Klein. 
W.  B.  Kunhardt. 
Thomas  Le  Boutillier. 
Mrs.  G.  Loeser. 
David  Lydig. 
Mrs.  MacBokkelen. 
Charles  B.  Meyer. 
Mrs.  J.  Miller. 
R  B.  Moffat. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Mygatt. 
Needlework  Guild. 
Mrs.  Opdycke. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Parker. 
William  B.  Parsons. 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Paxton. 
Mrs.  Patham. 
Mrs.  Goorge  Place. 
R.  &  J.  Specialty  Co. 
;Miss  M.  A.  Rogers. 
A.  F.  Sahler. 
Mrs.  Stebbins. 
Mrs.  C.  R  Swords. 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Tucker. 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Vail. 
Miss  E.  J.  Vaughn. 
Mrs.  A.  Wolf. 
Andrew  C.  Zabriskie. 
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AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
Passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  (As  subsequently 
amended.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  All  such  persons  as  are  now  are  and  hereafter  shall 
become  members  to  the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion thereof,  shall  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by 
the  name  of  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by  that 
name  have  the  powers  that  by  the  third  title,  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to 
belong  to  every  corporation,  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 
holding  and  conveying,  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use 
of  said  corporation,  provided  that  such  real  estate  shall  never 
exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied 
to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  the  corporation  is 
formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  the  following  articles 
that  now  form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue 
to  be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to 
alterations  in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Article  First. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be: 

!•  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  de- 
tained for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

.S.  The  support  and  encouraj^ement  of  reformed  convicts  after 
their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 
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Article  Second. 
The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presideiits, 
a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
and  there  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  viz.:  a 
finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  committee  on 
prison  discipline,  a  committee  on  discharged  convicts  and  an 
executive  committee.  The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten 
shall  be  officers  of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall 
be  persons  other  than  officers. 

Article  Third. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their 
number  to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Article  Fourth. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a 
general  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and 
such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the 
association. 

Article  Fifth. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoints 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  on© 
of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  designate. 

Article  Sixth. 
Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution, 
be  a  member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall 
constitute  a  life  patron;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
shall  constitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  for  life, 
and  a  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  of 
the  association  for  life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 
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Abtiolb  Seventh. 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 

Aeticle  Eighth. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  hon- 
orary members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline. 

Aeticle  Ninth. 

Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  aux- 
iliary to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  co- 
operating with  it. 

Aeticle  Tenth. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of 
the  standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may 
be  likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  association,  intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Aeticle  Eleventh. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  society  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the 
amendment  has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be 
duly  chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  that  no  manager  of  said 
aociety  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such 
persons  as  shall  be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  dis- 
orderly persons  in  said  city  as  the  Court  of  General  Se8*?ion? 
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of  the  Peace,  or  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  or  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate, 
or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse  may  deem  proper  objects, 
and  the  said  executive  committee  shall  have  the  same  powers  to 
keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons  as  are  now  by 
law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in 
said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  associa- 
tion, and  the  management,  government,  instruction,  discipline 
and  employment,  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the 
said  workhouse,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants,  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said  association, 
and  may  designate  their  duties.  And  the  said  executive  com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  and  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  number  of  persons 
received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the  disposition  which 
shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and 
generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  ojiera- 
tioiis  of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during 
the  minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  wort 
house,  to  bind  out  the  said  persons  so  being  minors,  as  aforesaid, 
as  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent  during  their 
minority,  to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper 
trades  and  employments  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  their  reformation  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and 
advantage  of  such  persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  \dsit,  inspect  and  examine,  all  the  prisons  in 
the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and 
condition,  and  all  such  other  things  in  r^ard  to  them  as  may 
enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline- 
And  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers 
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and  authority  that  by  the  twenty-fourth  section,  of  title  first, 
chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  invested 
in  inspectors  of  county  prisons  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers 
of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  as  in  the  section  aforesaid,  are  imposed  on  the 
keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof;  pro- 
vided, that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  rfiall 
be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of 
the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate 
shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify 
the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons 
members  of  the  said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  conduded. 
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BY-LAWS. 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall, 
in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

4.  Election  of  officers. 

5.  Report  of  corresponding  secretary  on  the  work  of  the  year. 
G.  Aimual  report  of  the  treasurer. 

IV.  The  order  of  business  at  every  other  stated  meeting  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2.  Report  of  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees and  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal; 
and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Oushing^s 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

VI.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
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to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record 
them  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice 
of  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 

VII.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing 
committees;  and  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent  of  the 
association,  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

VTII.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  shall  give  such  security  as  the  executive  committee 
may  require.     His  duties  are  more  fully  defined  in  by-law  X. 

IX.  There  shall  be  six  standing  committees,  namely,  on  finance, 
detentions,  discharged  convicts,  law,  house,  and  library. 

X.  The  committee  on  finance  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
raising  and  caring  for  the  funds. 

The  funds  of  the  association  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts 
to  be  known  as : 

1.  The  endovnnent  fund. 

2.  The  reserve  fund. 

3.  The  general  fund. 

The  Endowment  Fund. —  The  endowment  fund  shall  consist  of 
such  contributions  as  shall  be  given  with  the  restriction  that  the 
income  only  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  association,  and 
all  legacies. 

The  Reserve  Fund. —  The  reserve  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
stuns  as  may  be  set  aside  from  the  general  fund  from  time  to 
time  by  the  executive  committee  for  investment.  Whenever  any 
part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  executive 
committee,  such  sum  shall  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  endowment  and  reserve  funds  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and 
all  investments  of  these  funds  shall  be  ordered  by  the  committee. 
The  treasurer  of  the  association  shall  be  a  member  and  act  as 
the  treasurer  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  sureties  of  the  endowment  and  reserve 
funds. 

Any  uninvested  balance  of  'the  endowment  and  reserve  funds 
shall  be  kept  each  in  separate  trust  companies  in  the  name  of 
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the  association,  subject  to  check  of  the  treasurer,  and  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  bear  interest.  All  income  from  the  endowment  and 
reserve  funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  as  soon 
as  received. 

Xo  part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  by  resolution  of  the  executive  committee,  and  whenever  any 
part  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  executive  committee  it  shall 
immediately  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund. 

The  Oeneral  Fund. —  The  term  "  general  fund"  shall  cover  all 
receipts  of  the  association  not  constituting  a  special  fund  or 
specified  for  the  endowment  fund,  the  intention  being  that  all 
the  income,  except  legacies,  including  donations  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  income  from  endowment  and  reserve  funds,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund  to  which  the  authorized  disburse- 
ments of  each  activity  of  the  association  shall  be  charged  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary  at  once 
of  all  transfers  of  income  from  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds 
to  the  general  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  immedi- 
ately on  receipt  by  him  of  any  sum  for  the  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation, that  such  receipt  may  be  entered  at  once  to  the  credit  of 
the  proper  account  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  the  general  disbursing 
agent  of  the  association,  the  object  of  the  provision  being  to  keep 
in  the  central  offices  of  the  association  all  receipts  for  payment* 
by  him  for  the  association  of  any  kind,  nature  or  description, 
and  to  have  in  the  central  offices  immediate  record  of  all  his  dis- 
bursements. This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  endowment 
and  reserve  funds. 

All  donations  received  by  the  corresponding  secretary  shall  be 
entered  by  him  upon  the  proper  books  of  the  association  and  then 
deposited  in  such  bank  as  directed  by  the  treasurer  to  the  credit 
of  the  association.  Whenever  the  executive  committee  shall  make 
an  appropriation  out  of  either  the  reserve  or  general  fund,  the 
corresponding  secretary  shall  send  to  the  treasurer  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  making  the  appropriation,  certified  by  the  recording 
secretary,  which  certified  copy  shall  be  the  treasurer's  authority 
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for  transferring  the  appropriated  amount  to  the  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  covering  the  general  fund 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  subject  to  his  check  as  treasurer 
in  such  bank  as  may  be  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the 
committee  on  finance.  Such  account  shall  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  accounts  opened  for  the  uninvested  balance  of 
the  endowment  and  reserve  funds. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  keep  a  bank  account  in  the 
name  of  the  association,  subject  to  his  check  as  corresponding 
secretary  for  current  disbursements,  and  shall  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  said  bank  account  all  moneys  he  may  receive  from  the 
treasurer  drawn  from  the  general  fimd. 

The  conmiittee  on  finance  shall  audit  and  report  upon  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the  treas- 
urer shall  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  preceding  calendar  month.  He  shall  make  a  state- 
ment showing  investments  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  endowment  and  reserve  funds;  he  shall  make,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year. 

XL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions : 

1.  To  inquire,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into 
the  causes  of  commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  bouses 
of  detention  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  to 
adopt  proper  measures  for  procuring  the  discharge  or  providing 
for  the  defense  of  such  as  sball  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

Xn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged 
convicts: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative 
to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  pre- 
viouB  to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and 
capabilities,  with  a  view  of  making  the  best  arrangements  for 
his  fatore  onployment 
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2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  and  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers; 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom 
places  have  been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  en- 
couraged with  the  idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt 
for  them. 

3.  To  secure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided, 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

5.  To  consider  the  internal  organization  of  the  management  of 
prisons,  and  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted  on 
the  prisoners  during  their  confinement;  to  report  upon  their 
health,  reformation,  upon  convict  labor,  administration  and  in- 
ternal police,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  prison  sys- 
tems, and  on  the  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  law  to  examine 
and  report  from  time  to  time  upon  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
State,  with  their  suggestions  for  the  amendment  thereto,  to  con- 
sider questions  relating  thereto  which  are  under  discussion  in 
the  press  or  the  Legislature,  including  pending  bills,  and  report 
their  views  and  conclusions  upon  them;  also  to  care  for  the  law 
business  of  the  association. 

XIV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  house  to  care 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  real  estate  of  the  association. 

XV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  library  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  housed  and  catalogued  and  to  take  steps  for 
its  increase. 

XVI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executiye 
committee  to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  their  duties. 

XVII.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex-officio,  of  all  the 
standing  committees. 

XVIII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except 
upon  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee. 
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Hon.  Horace  White,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  chapter  163  of  the  Laws  of  1846, 
we  have  the  honor  to  present  the  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  to  request  that  you 
will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully, 

EUGENE  SMITH, 

President. 
O.  F.  Lewis, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


^0  tfie  honorable  tfie  legtsilature  of  ^to  l^ork 

FOUR  questions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  crime  and 
the  inmates  of  correctional  institutions   in  this  State 
demand  the  special  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
during  the  session  of  1 910. 

1.  Shall  boys  and  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  who  have  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors  continue  to  be 
sent  to  penitentiaries  and  jails  (or  in  New  York  city,  to  the 
workhouse),  or  shall  there  be  provided  by  the  State  a  thor- 
oughly modern  reformatory  for  misdemeanants  ? 

2.  Shall  tramps  and  vagrants  over  the  age  of  21  continue 
to  be  sent  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  (or  in  New  York  city,  to 

the  workhouse),  or  shall  there  be   provided 
Four  by  the  State  for  such  tramps  and  vagrants 

Questions.      an  industrial  farm  colony  for  their  "deten- 
tion,   humane    discipline,    instruction    and 
reformation  ?" 

3.  Shall  the  county  jails  and  county  penitentiaries  of  this 
State  continue  to  be  mainly  centers  of  idleness  and  of  educa- 
tion in  crime,  or  shall  there  be  introduced  into  such  peniten- 
tiaries as  do  not  now  maintain  industries,  and  into  the  county 
jails,  productive  industries,  the  products  of  which  may  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  political  divisions 
thereof,  or  for  the  use  of  public  institutions  owned  or  managed 
or  under  the  control  of  the  State  or  the  political  divisions 
thereof? 

4.  Shall  persons  convicted  of  intoxication  continue  to  be 
discharged,  fined  small  amounts,  or  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  shall  the  city  of  New  York  establish 
a  comprehensive  system  of  treating  inebriates,  with  a  view 
to  checking  the  disease  and  to  reforming  the  inebriate  ? 

Prisons    and  other  correctional  institutions  should  not  be 

primarily   places  of  punishment.     Punishment  is   necessary, 

but  punishment  is  not  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Purpose    Society  requires  protection  from  the  acts  of 

of  Prisons,      evil-doers,  but  society  should  not  be  so  much 

interested  in  punishing  a  wrong  doer  as  in 

making  him,  through  punishment,  less  likely  to  continue  to 

do  wrong.     That  society  has   the  best  protection   that  has 
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learned  best  how  to  prevent  crime,  and  how  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  Obviously  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to 
incur  afterwards  the  very  costly  expense  of  treating  the  criminal. 

Yet  the  State  of  New  York  and  practically  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  developed  an  expensive  system  of  treating  the 
criminal  after  the  crime  has  been  committed.  This  is  a  natural 
development,  because  the  presence  of  criminals  has  neces- 
sitated measures  for  their  incarceration  and  treatment. 

Why  not  try  to  prevent  many  of  these  more  serious  crimes 
by  beginning  earlier  our  efforts  to  check  the  offender?  No 
one  will  deny  that  such  a  course  is  reasonable.  This  granted, 
the  questions  proposed  above  may  receive  detailed  considera- 
tion. 


I. 

**  Shall  boys  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  21  who  have 
been  convicted  of  misdemeanors  continue  to  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiaries  and  jails  (or  in  New  York  cityi  to  the 
workhouse),  or  shall  there  be  provided  by  the  State  a 
modem  reformatory?  " 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  are  rarely  confirmed 
criminals.  They  are  not  regarded  by  the  law  of  this  State 
as  criminals  until  they  are  16.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
they  are  perhaps  in  the  most  reformative  years  of  their  life. 
Until  16  years  of  age  they  are  regarded  by  the  law  as  "delin- 
quents," and  are  tried  in  children*s  courts,  where  children's 
courts  exist.  What  radical  difference  is  there  between  a  boy 
of  15  and  a  boy  of  16,  17,  18  or  even  19  years?  They  are 
all  "boys."  Should  they,  while  imprisoned,  be  forced  to 
associate  with  hardened  criminals  ? 

The  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  of  many  of  our  peniten- 
tiaries and  jails  have  for  years  been  graphically  described  in 
the  reports  of  the  Prison  Commission  and  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion. Judge  Chadsey  of  Rochester,  in  a  conference  of  magis- 
trates at  Albany  last  winter,  said:  "We  can  send  children 
under  16  years  to  an  industrial  school,  but  what  am  I  going 
to  do  with  the  boy  that  is  16  years  and  one  day  old?  I  would 
not  send  him  to  the  Monroe  County  jail.  In  Rochester  we 
do  not  commit  to  jail  at  all.  The  jail  is  a  worse  place  than 
the  penitentiary." 
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Boys  in  Penitentiaries  and  Jails.  13 

The  report  of  the  Prison  Association  for  1909,  calling  the 

attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  5,642  boys  between 

the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  confined  in  jails 

Boys  in        and  penitentiaries  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 

Penitentiaries  tember  30,  1908,  said:  "It  is  appalling  to 
and  Jails.  think  that  by  a  process  of  legal  indifference 
and  neglect,  a  boy  may  be  sent  for  six  months 
or  a  year  to  a  jail,  where  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  most 
degrading  society,  where  he  is  without  schooling  or  work  of 
any  kind  except  the  deplorable  schooling  in  crime  furnished 
by  older  and  hardened  criminals." 

To  do  away  last  year  with  this  condition,  which  probably 
no  one  in  the  State  desires  should  continue  longer  than  is 
necessary,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1909  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  State  reformatory  for  misdemeanants  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was 
not  reported  out  from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  due  to 
the  pressure  for  funds  for  other  institutions. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  the  number 
of  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  our  penitentiaries 
and  jails  has  increased  by  200.  Of  these  boys  it  is  estimated 
that  one-third  were  committed  to  county  jails,  were  awaiting 
trial,  or  were  not  convicted  of  crime.  What  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  of  its  political  divisions  to  boys 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  who  are  thus  forced  into  close 
contact  and  association  with  older,  hardened  criminals  without 
labor  or  employment,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  moral 
contagion  i  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  an  atmosphere  more 
dangerous  to  thcfse  young  prisoners  ? 

The  reformatory  for  young  misdemeanants  is  therefore 
vitally  necessary  for  several  reasons. 

(a)  To  imprison  boys  among  hardened  offenders  is  from  an 
economic  standpoint  very  costly  and  extravagant.  Society  does 
not  expose  its  members  to  smallpox.  We  quarantine  cholera, 
diphtheria,  scarlet-fever,  and  even  measles.  Why  then  should 
the  State  continue  to  allow  pest-houses  of  crime  to  flourish 
in  this  State  without  the  slightest  social  quarantine,  and  to 
return  to  society  the  inmates  of  such  penitentiaries  and  jails 
still  more  infected  with  criminal  tendencies  and  with  hatred  of 
society .? 

The  simple  question  is:  Why  should  the  State  develop 
criminals  in  one  set  of  institutions,  whom  it  must  later  at  much 
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expense  confine  in  another  set  of  institutions^  during  com- 
paratively long  terms,  after  serious  crimes  have  been  committed 
at  society  s  expense?  Any  business  man  would  declare  that 
this  is  the  worst  kind  of  business  management.  This  fact 
appears  no  less  serious  because  the  State  and  society  in  general 
are  the  administrators  and  the  sufferers. 

(b)  To  imprison  boys  among  hardened  offenders  without 
industrial  or  educational  facilities  is  to  lose  an  important  chance 
to  make  a  workman  out  of  an  idler.  The  huge  army  of  the 
unemployed  existing  in  this  country  is  a  costly  and  menacing 
problem.  The  old  adage  that  "Satan  finds  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do"  may  be  restated  in  the  phrase  that  the  unemployed 
and  the  unemployable  man  is  a  potential  criminal.  Further- 
more, imprisonment  seems  inadvisable  when  it  takes  from  a 
boy  his  employment,  without  providing  that  during  his  im- 
prisonment he  should  have  the  chance  to  render  himself  less 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  again.  Of  all  antidotes  to  crime,  the 
chance  to  learn  and  the  right  to  work  are  among  the  most 
important. 

(c)  To  imprison  a  boy  among  older  and  hardened  criminals 
is  to  commit  a  grievous  sin  against  the  boy.  What  would  a 
community  do  to  a  man  found  guilty  of  teaching  the  young 
of  that  community  debasing  practices  and  wrong-doing? 
Why  should  any  political  division  of  the  State  through  its 
penitentiaries  or  jails  continue  to  do  what  the  community 
would  not  tolerate  in  an  individual } 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  Prison  Association 
again  urges  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  reformatory  for  misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of 
i6  and  21.  In  this  connection,  the  Association  would  cite  the 
action  taken  by  the  Conference  of  City  Magistrates  held  at 
Albany  on  December  10,  1909.  Twenty-one  cities  (outside 
of  New  York  city)  were  represented  by  magistrates  at  the 
conference. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whbrbas,  In  the  absence  of  institutions  exclusively  for  the  care,  correction  and  trainins 
of  male  misdemeanants  between  i6  and  ai  years  of  a^e  such  misdemeanants,  if  placed  in 
an  institution,  must  be  committed  to  a  jail  or  penitentiary;  and 

Whbrbas.  A  large  number  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  i6  and  ai  are  committed 
each  year  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  in  New  York  (outside  of  New  York),  the  number  of 
such  commitments  during  the  year  ending  September  30.  1908.  being  over  4.400:  and 

Whbrbas.  Such  misdemeanants  while  confined  in  such  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  com- 
pelled to  associate  with  older,  hardened  and  habitual  criminals,  and  the  influence  of  such 
association  is  not  educational  or  reformatory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  injurious; 
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Thtttfort  be  it  Rtsolvtd,  That  the  city  magistrates  representing  a  majority  of  the  cities 
of  the  State,  in  conference  assembled,  place  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  of  New  York  of  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  a  I  years;  and 

Bt  it  furthtr  Rtsohtd,  That  the  Legislature  be  urged  to  make  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  reformatory  as  early  as  possible. 

(Signed)  JERRY  F.  CONNOR  (Utica). 

JOHN   H.  CHADSEY  (Rochester). 
WILLIAM  C.  HILL  (Elmira). 


n. 

'^  Shall  tramps  and  vagrants  over  the  age  of  21  con- 
tinue to  be  sent  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  (or  in  New 
York  city,  to  the  workhouse)  or  shall  there  be  provided 
by  the  State  for  such  tramps  and  vagrants  an  industrial 
farm  colony  for  their  detention,  humane  discipline, 
instruction  and  reformation? '' 

Vagrancy  is  a  correctional  and  charitable  problem,  national 
in  its  scope,  yet  its  treatment  has  been  heretofore  essentially 
local.  Vagrancy  is  already  costly  and  expensive  to  society 
and  will  continue  to  become  more  widespread  and  more 
costly  unless  general  and  thoroughgoing  measures  are  taken 
to  reduce  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  estimates  in  its 
current  annual  report  that  tramps  and  vagrants  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  State  two  million  dollars  annually. 

Vagrants  atid  tramps  prey  upon  society,  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  of  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  spread  disease,  and  are  thoroughly  unproductive 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

The  great  majority  of  vagrants  are  less  than  30  years  of  age 

and  are  criminals  in  the  making.     The  army  of  tramps  and 

vagrants  is  constantly  increasing  by  the  influx 

Why  Have  of  young  men  leaving  home  to  "go  on  the 
Tramps?  road."  The  army  is  decreased  almost  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  society,  in  that  thou- 
sands of  men  find  their  way  into  correctional  institutions,  into 
almshouses,  into  crime,  into  hospitals,  and  into  the  potter's 
fields. 

Therefore,  the  press  and  the  public  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  desiring  that  vagrancy  shall  be  reduced.  Short  sen- 
tences to  correctional  institutions  are  futile;  jail  treatment  is 
often  a  farce;  more  than  one  penitentiary  in  this  State  has  been 
called  a  "winter  resort  for  tramps."  Charity  can  do  but  little 
at  present  with  this  unproductive,  anti-social  class. 
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In  1909  a  farm  colony  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 
Like  the  reformatory  bill,  it  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  not 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee .  While  it  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Legislature  the  bill  attracted  a 
remarkable  amount  of  favorable  attention  from  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States .  The  newspapers  pointed  out 
editorially  that  vagrancy  is  a  blight,  and  the  demand  was 
emphatically  made  that  the  vagrant  should  be  made  to  work, 
and  should  be  taught  that  "man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow." 

Such  a  work  colony  is  provided  by  the  industrial  farm 
colony  bill  now  before  the  Legislature.  It  is  provided  that 
not  only  agriculture  but  industries  shall  be  taught  at  this 
colony.  The  sentence  shall  be  indeterminate,  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense.  Through  the 
establishment  of  such  a  colony,  tramps  and  vagrants  will  not 
only  have  the  chance  to  learn  how  to  work,  but  many  other 
tramps  will  be  deterred  from  entering  or  staying  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Several  arguments  are  likely  to  be  advanced  against  the 
establishment  of  such  a  farm  colony. 

The  first  argument  is  that  it  is  an  untried 
Farm  institution.     This  is  so  in  the  sense  that  no 

Colonies —  similar  colony  has  been  established  in  this 
Pro  and  Con.  country.  However,  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact 
that  wherever  in  the  United  States  reason- 
ably hard  work  has  been  introduced  into  correctional  institu- 
tions, such  institutions  and  the  locality  where  these  institutions 
are  located  are  shunned  by  tramps  and  vagrants.  Further- 
more, European  countries  have  for  many  years  maintained 
similar  farm  colonies,  and  have  found  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inmates  have  been  restored  to  industrial  life. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  farm 
colony  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  not  cure  vagrancy,  but 
simply  drive  the  tramps  into  other  States.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  now  costs  the  taxpayers  $2,000,000  annually  for  our 
army  of  tramps  and  vagrants,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  an  exodus 
into  adjacent  States  will  seem  to  New  Yorkers  a  serious  ethical 
question.  Rather,  will  not  such  an  exodus  tend  to  stimulate 
other  States  to  provide  similar  colonies .?  New  York  may  well 
precede  other  States  in  the  establishment  of  a  farm  colony, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  establish  farm  colonies  because  of  the 
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Inundarions  of  tramps  from  other  States  where  more  rigorous 
measures  may  in  the  interval  be  established. 

A  third  argument  is  that  such  a  colony  is  expensive,  since 
there  are  already  facilities  for  the  imprisonment  of  vagrants 
and  tramps.  The  answer  is  that  the  absence  of  such  a  colony 
is  even  more  expensive,  since  the  present  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment neither  deter  nor  reform.  The  State  should  not 
go  on  the  principle  of  the  tramp  himself,  namely:  to  seek  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  The  State  of  New  York  cannot 
reduce  vagrancy  and  reform  the  vagrant  without  expense  to 
itself.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  cessation  of  commitments  of 
tramps  and  vagrants  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  will  reduce  the 
penitentiary  population,  it  is  to  be  replied  that  the  penitentiary 
population  should  be  reduced,  because  a  penitentiary  should 
not  be  a  so-called  "winter  resort  for  tramps." 

Furthermore,  such  reduction  of  the  penitentiary  population 
would  give  greater  opportunity  for  the  commitment  of  prisoners 
to  penitentiaries  who  are  now  confined  in  jail.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  county  jail  is  not  to  serve  as  a  place  of  impris- 
onment for  convicted  prisoners,  but  as  a  place  of  detention 
forprisoners  awaiting  trial. 

The  experience  of  European  countries  shows  that  such  labor 
colonies  are  maintained  at  a  low  per  capita  expense.  We 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  such  institu- 
tions in  this  country  will  probably  be  self-supporting.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  prison  population  tends  to  increase  propor- 
tionately to  the  population  of  the  State,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
establish  modern  institutions  on  modern  methods  than  to 
build  additional  institutions  on  ancient  methods. ' 

A  fourth  argument  is  that  such  a  farm  colony  may  become 
a  prison  for  penniless  wanderers  whose  only  crime  is  their 
poverty.  But  the  proposed  colony  would  not  be  used  for  the 
reception  of  any  new  class  of  offenders.  The  colony  would  be 
only  a  different  institution  for  a  certain  class  of  offenders  now 
committed  to  penitentiaries  and  jails.  Furthermore,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  proposed  law  establishing  the  farm  colony  that 
no  person  shall  be  committed  to  such  colony  who  shall  satisfy 
the  court  or  magistrate  by  evidence,  other  than  such  person's 
own  testimony,  that  he  habitually  supports  himself  through 
lawful  employment. 

Even  if  by  error  an  honest  unemployed  workman,  seeking 
employment,  were  committed  to  such  a  colony,  he  has  the 
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chance  to  bring  before  the  board  of  managers  his  proof  of 
habitual  employment;  the  said  board  of  managers  have  power 
to  parole  or  discharge  any  inmate  at  any  time.  The  chance 
of  the  commitment  of  a  workman  under  these  conditions  is 
very  slight,  while  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  colony  for 
the  compulsory  segregation  of  vagrants  and  tramps  are  obvious. 


III. 


^^  Shall  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  this  State  con- 
tinue to  be  mainly  centers  of  idleness  and  of  education 
in  crime,  or  shall  there  be  introduced  into  such  peniten- 
tiaries as  do  not  now  maintain  industries,  and  into  the 
coimty  jails,  productive  industries,  the  products  of  which 
may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  or  the  political 
divisions  thereof,  or  for  the  use  of  public  institutions 
owned  or  managed  or  imder  the  control  of  the  State 
or  the  political  divisions  thereof?'' 

The  Prison  Association  takes  no  uncertain  stand  on  the 

Question  of  prison  labor  in  correctional  institutions.  The  State 
Constitution  of  1904  provides  (Art.  3,  section  29):  "The 
Legislature  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  occupation  and  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  jails  of  the  State."  Under  the  same  section 
no  person  in  any  State  correctional  institution  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  while  under  sentence  thereto  at  any  occupation  whereby 
the  product  of  his  work  shall  be  contracted  for  or  sold,  except 
that  the  products  of  the  labor  of  convicts  may  be  disposed  of 
to  the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  to  any  public 
institution  owned  or  managed  or  under  the  control  of  the 
State  or  any  political  division  thereof. 

Today  it  is  seen  that  this  constitutional  plan  of  prison  labor, 
which  has  now  been  under  trial  for  some  thirteen  years,  has 
resulted  in  compelling  penitentiaries  to  give  up  their  industries, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  in  no  prison  have  all  employable 
prisoners  been  kept  regularly  at  work  at  so-called  hard  labor 
for  eight  hours  or  more  per  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  constitutional  restriction 
will  be  removed  at  any  early  date.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  vital 
necessity  that  prisoners  should  be  employed.     A  shocking  state 
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of  idleness  prevails  in  most  of  the  county  jails  and  in  many  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  this  State. 

If  the  constitutional  provisions  cannot  at  present  be  changed, 
a  development  of  the  industries  in  the  State  prisons  and  the 
extension  of  such  industries  to  penitentiaries  seems  obviously 
of  great  importance.  The  Prison  Association  consequently 
endorses  the  statement  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Prison  Commission  for  1910,  that  under  the  present  plan 
governing  the  use  of  prison  products,  probably  the  best  remedy 
for  the  existing  idleness  in  the  penitentiaries  is  for  the  State 
to  take  them  over  and  place  them  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  who  would  establish  industries 
and  find  them  a  market,  as  he  now  does  with  the  products  of 
the  State  prisons.  Until  this  is  accomplished  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation recommends  the  establishment  of  industries  in  the 
existing  penitentiaries,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons,  the  products  to  be  marketed  by  him, 
some  of  the  simpler  industries  being  transferred  from  the 
State  prisons  to  the  penitentiaries. 


IV. 


''  Shall  persons  convicted  of  intoxication  continue  to 
be  discharged,  fined  small  amountSi  or  sent  to  the  work- 
house in  tibe  city  of  New  York,  or  shall  the  city  of  New 
York  be  permitted  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system 
of  treating  inebriates,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  disease 
and  to  reforming  the  inebriate  ?  '' 

In  the  whole  State  of  New  York  there  is  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  treating  intoxication  and  inebriety.  Throughout  the 
entire  United  States  almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  commit- 
ments to  penal  institutions  are  for  intoxication.  Various  esti- 
mates are  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  intoxication  is  a 
cause  of  crime.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  without  quoting  statis- 
tics, that  among  the  causes  of  crime,  drunkenness  is  perhaps 
predominant. 

In  New  York  State  alone,  in  1909,  18,941  men  and  3,447 
women  were  committed  to  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  to 
New  York  city  institutions  on  the  charge  of  public  intoxica- 
tion, and  nearly  one  thousand  more  men  and  women  were 
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committed  to  institutions  on  the  charge  of  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  As  in  the  case  of  vagrancy,  so  with  intoxication, 
no  thoroughgoing  measures  have  been  adopted  in  this  State 
for  its  reduction.  The  Prison  Association,  therefore,  indorses 
Bill  259,  an  act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  public  intoxication  and  inebriety. 
This  bill  embodies  a  program  urged  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  which  would  provide  that  first  offenders 
charged  with  intoxication  should  be  released  without  their 
appearance  in  court,  and  that  all  cases  of  intoxication  that  are 
not  hardened  and  fixed  in  their  habits  should  be  released  under 
the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer.  In  cases  which  do  not 
respond  to  such  supervision  a  fine  should  be  added,  to  be  paid 
in  instalments  to  the  probation  officer.  No  person  should  be 
committed  to  any  institution  until  every  means  for  his  reforma- 
tion has  been  exhausted.  When  persons  must  be  removed 
from  their  surroundings,  they  should  be  committed  on  inde- 
terminate sentences  where  they  can  be  isolated  from  alcohol, 
and  be  given  medical  treatment  and  care,  and  be  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  healthful  work.  The  workhouse  or  any  cor- 
responding institution  should  not  be  used  for  the  commitment 
of  inebriates  until  the  person  shows  decided  criminal  tendencies 
in  addition  to  his  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


Harold)  Ij^tisionttsi  anb  Bitfctiargeb  ^rutotteriK* 

One  of  the  special  functions  of  the  Prison  Association,  as 
provided  by  its  charter,  is  the  assistance  of  reformed  prisoners, 
after  they  are  discharged,  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  and  sustaining  them  in  their 
efforts  at  reformation.  The  welfare  of  society  demands  that 
the  discharged  prisoner  should  not  revert  to  crime.  How  shall 
such  reversion  be  prevented,  not  only  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  but  afterward  ? 

Men  paroled  from  Elmira  Reformatory  and  Napanoch 
Reformatory  must  report  to  their  respective  parole  officers  at 
least  once  a  month  for  six  consecutive  months.  Men  paroled 
by  the  Board  of  Parole  from  State  prisons  report  by  letter 
monthly  to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  at  Albany.  In 
parts  of  the  State,  other  than  New  York  city,  police  captains, 
police  chiefs  and  other  individuals  frequently  act  as  parole 
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agents  for  Elmira  and  Napanoch  Reformatories.  The  number 
of  parole  agents  for  reformatory  prisoners  and  State  prisoners 
is  far  below  the  number  required. 

It  is  a  self-evident  but  important  fact  that  approximately  as 
many  prisoners  are  discharged  from  correctional  institutions  as 
are  committed  to  them.  These  inmates  on  release  either 
amalgamate  with  society  and  become  a  part  of  its  army  of 
workers,  or  else  they  continue  their  life  of  crime.  It  is  futile 
to  expect  that  even  the  best  system  of  administration  of  State 
prisons  or  reformatories  will  accomplish  large  results  in  the 
reformation  of  discharged  prisoners  unless  the  parole  system  is 
efficiently  maintained,  and  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
achieve  real  influence  with  each  individual  on  parole. 

The  Prison  Association  would  recommend  the  development 
of  a  centralized  parole  system  with  a  central  head  and  with  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  parole  agents  to  cover  the  State 
and  give  adequate  time  to  the  individual  cases  of  the  men 
paroled.  This  system  should  supervise  men  paroled  from 
State  prisons  and  reformatories.  This  development  of  the 
parole  supervision  of  the  State  into  an  organized  system  would 
entail  a  considerably  increased  annual  expense  for  parole 
officers.  Yet,  as  a  leading  official  of  this  State  recently  said, 
"Why  spend  $200  a  year  on  reformatory  treatment  of  inmates 
and  then  about  ^^1.50  for  their  parole  supervision  during  six 
crucial  months  in  their  lives  ?" 

In  short,  the  Prison  Association  would  call  attention  to  the 
extremely  disproportionate  emphasis  placed  on  reformatory 
influences  within  the  prison  walls,  and  the  extremely  inade- 
quate reformatory  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  paroled  men 
after  release  from  prison. 

In  this  connection  the  Association  has  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  through  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
the  Association  is  now  conducting  a  careful  study  of  the  after 
lives  of  several  hundred  men  paroled  to  the  Association  from 
Elmira  Reformatory.  It  is  expected  the  results  of  this  study 
will  present  in  greater  detail  than  has  any  previous  study  in 
the  United  States  the  various  factors  in  the  after  lives  of  reform- 
atory inmates.  The  study  will  show  particularly  to  what 
extent  men  released  from  Elmira  Reformatory  and  living  in 
New  York  revert  to  crime. 

One  important  feature  of  the  parole  work  as  conducted  by 
the  Prison  Association  for  Elmira  Reformatory  and  Napanoch 
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Wl)t  ^oblem  of  Crime. 

THE  problem  of  crime  cannot  be  ignored.  Few  people 
wish  to  ignore  it.  It  is  a  national  problem.  No  one 
can  tell  how  many  millions  or  perhaps  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  crime  costs  the  American  people;  that  our 
^' crime  bill''  is  at  least  a  billion  dollars  annually  is  probably 
a  conservative  estimate.  The  cost  in  ruined  human  lives,  in 
wrecked  families,  in  disease  and  death  cannot  be  expressed 
in  dollars  and  cents;  each  year  scores  of  thousands  of  families 
are  involved. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  been  in  existence 
since  1844.     It  was  founded  in  that  year  by  men  of  excellent 
reputation,    for    three    purposes:    (i.)  The 
The  Problem,    amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
whether  detained   for  trial,  or   finally  con- 
victed, or   as  witnesses.     (2.)    The   improvement   of  prison 
discipline  and  the  government  of  prisons,  whether  for  cities, 
counties  or  states.     (3.)  The  support  and  encouragement  of 
reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them 
in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

That  was  sixty-six  years  ago.  The  Prison  Association  has 
had  an  unbroken  and  useful  existence  through  nearly  three 
score  years  and  ten.  To-day  its  work  is  extended,  not  only 
to  meet  the  modern  conditions  of  city  life,  but  to  deal  with 
the  probation  of  offenders  of  sixteen  years  and  over  and  with 
more  than  a  thousand  young  men  paroled  each  year  to  the 
Association  from  the  reformatories  at  Elmira  and  Napanoch; 
to  help  with  material  relief  and  with  counsel  the  families  of 
discharged  prisoners;  to  play  an  important  part  in  securing  good 
legislation  and  in  defeating  bad  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  administration  of  prisons; 
and  to  furnish  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  accurate 
information  as  to  the  problems  of  crime  within  this  State. 

In  a  single  phrase,  the  Prison  Association  may  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  "square  deal"  for  the  prisoner.     The  day  of 
gross  physical  abuses  in  prisons  is  over,  but 
Our  Field.       the  day  of  poverty,  of  miserable  living  con- 
ditions,   of   mental    abnormalities,    and    of 
crimes  is  not  over.    With  each  year  the  field  of  the  Association 

as 
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broadens,  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  delinquency  in  society 
to-day.  This  means  that  the  Prison  Association  is  concerned 
with  the  whole  gamut  of  human  life  and  of  the  life  of 
the  community,  in  so  far  as  the  problems  of  delinquency 
develop  within  that  life.  The  Association  must,  however, 
because  of  its  limited  funds,  restrict  itself  to  certain  definite 
fields  of  endeavor,  of  which  the  following  pages  speak  in 
detail. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  as  to  each  individual  delinquent. 
Equally  are  we  concerned  with  the  crime  problems  of  a  whole 
State.     Two  illustrations  will  stand  for  hundreds. 

A  man  was  in  Sing  Sing  Prison.  His  wife  died^  poverty- 
stricken,  in  New  York  city,  leaving  two  little  children,  brother 
and  sister,  ragged  and  forsaken.     The  poor 

Protecting  a  mother,  working  herself  ill,  had  succeeded  in 
Broken  Family,  carrying  industrial  insurance  for  $158,  to 
protect  her  waifs  in  case  she  should  die.  Was 
it  a  coincidence  that  the  besotted  brother  hired  an  undertaker 
who  rendered  a  bill  for  funeral  services  amounting  to  $15+.^ 
This  Association  learned  of  these  two  little  children,  rescued 
them  from  their  wretched  surroundings,  and  rescued  the 
woman's  insurance  money  also.  Brief  legal  proceedings, 
undertaken  free  of  charge  by  a  lawyer  friend  of  the  Associa- 
tion, reduced  the  exorbitant  bill  of  the  undertaker  to  $77;  and 
the  Association  was  able  to  inform  the  father  at  Sing  Sing  of 
the  existence  of  the  remaining  ;?8i,  which,  with  his  consent, 
we  were  able  to  devote  to  the  care  of  the  children  in  comfortable 
homes. 

That  was  justice  for  one  broken  family,  friendless  save  as 
we  learned  of  their  sad  fate.  It  is  the  simple  story  of  one 
prisoner's  family  among  hundreds.  Turn  now  to  the  following 
state-wide  problem,  just  as  distinctly  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  Prison  Association. 

Revolting  conditions  of  idleness  and  vice  abound  in  many  of 

the  county  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  this  State.    At  the  very 

moment  when  this  report  is  being  read  by 

Vice,  Idleness  our  friends  there  are  undoubtedly  confined  in 

and  Youth,     these  jails  and  penitentiaries  at  least  5,000 

boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.     Each 

one  of  these  boys  is  bound  straight  toward  a  criminal  life  unless 

checked  by  powerful  influences.     Why?     For  at  least  three 

cogent  reasons: 
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1.  In  county  penitentiaries  and  jails  the  population  is  com- 
posed largely  of  habitual  and  vicious  criminals.  With  them 
the  boys  and  young  men  must  mingle.  They  have  no  choice. 
If  there  are  two  things  in  the  world  that  make  for  crime,  they 
are  idleness  and  vice. 

2.  Boys  between  16  and  21  are  in  the  most  impressionable 
years,  most  in  need  of  wise  guidance,  and  in  this  case  most 
unlikely  to  get  it. 

3.  There  are  no  reformatory  influences  in  county  jails  and 
penitentiaries.  It  is  the  irony  of  our  laws  that  a  boy  must  be 
bad  enough  to  be  convicted  of  a  felony  before  he  can  be  sent 
to  a  State  reformatory  (if  he  is  over  the  age  of  sixteen). 
So  the  lesser  criminal,  the  boy  who  has  actually  not  sinned 
so  grievously  in  a  legal  sense,  is  condemned  to  a  county  school 
of  crime.  This  terrible  condition,  prevailing  already  for  years 
in  our  penitentiaries  and  jails,  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  keen 
concern  to  our  Association. 

Co-operating  with  other  societies,  we  helped  last  winter  to 
draft  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  Reformatory  for  Misdemean- 
ants. On  page  13  of  this  report  will  be  found  our  recom- 
mendation to  the  Legislature.  The  bill  was  not  reported  out 
of  committee. 

This  legal  but  unjust  discrimination,  by  which  schools  of 
crime  are  maintained  for  the  lesser  criminal,  and  for  the  greater 
criminal  schools  of  reformation,  is  thoroughly 
The  Story  wrong.  Sometimes  a  brief  story  preaches 
of  the  Ostrich  better  than  a  sermon.  It  is  told  of  a  certain 
Feathers.  man  arraigned  in  court  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny  (stealing  property  valued  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  or  over),  that  he  was  charged  with  having  stolen 
from  a  department  store  ostrich  feathers  valued  at  forty-four 
dollars.  This  constitutes  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  State  prison.  But  lo!  the  prisoner  contended  that  when 
he  stole  the  feathers,  it  was  bargain  day  at  the  department 
store;  that  these  feathers  had  been  marked  down  from  forty- 
four  dollars  to  twenty-four  dollars;  that  the  theft  was  there- 
fore only  petit  larceny;  that  therefore  the  prisoner  was  far  less 
a  criminal  and  should  not  be  sent  to  State  prison,  but  to  a 
lesser  correctional  institution,  and  for  a  shorter  term. 

Today  it  is  much  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  early  days 
that  the  punishment  should  fit  not  the  crime,  but  the 
criminal. 
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Crime  is  an  individual  problem,  and  punish- 

Shall  the       ment  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  most  important 

Punishment    purpose  of  imprisonment.     It  is  not  neces* 

Fit  the  Crime  or  sarily  imprisonment  that  should  follow  crime, 

the  Criminal  ?    but  certainly  justice.    To  see  that  justice  is 

done  to  society,  to  the  criminal,  to  die  crim- 
inal's family,  is  one  important  function  of  the  Prison  Association. 
Criminals  may  no  longer  be  handled  like  bags  of  meal  or 
bales  of  cotton.  The  science  of  penology  is  not  a  storage- 
warehouse  problem.  For  a  generation  the  principle  has  been 
recognized,  each  year  more  widely,  that  the  best  thing  for 
society  and  for  the  criminal  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Elmira  Reformatory,  established  in  1876,  was  the  first  of  some 
fifteen  reformatories  for  young  men  to  be  established  in  this 
country,  but  these  reformatories  do  not  by  any  means  measure 
the  spread  of  the  reformatory  principle.  Practically  all  institu- 
tions used  exclusively  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  reform- 
atories. In  many  States  the  administration  of  State  prisons 
is  also  developing  along  reformatory  lines,  often  hampered 
seriously  by  the  antiquity  of  prison  buildings,  by  the  small 
acreage  of  the  plants,  by  the  large  population  of  the  prisons 
and  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  and  adequate  prison  structures. 
Since  crime  is  an  individual  problem,  and  since  this  problem 
recurs  in  scores  of  thousands  of  cases  each  year  in  the  State 

of  New  York,  the  field  of  the  Prison  Associa- 

Our  tion  ranges  from  close  attention  to  the  wel- 

"  Program."    fare  of  the  individual  ofi^ender  under  our 

care  to  problems  of  administration,  prison 
construction  and  legislation,  often  not  only  state-wide,  but  of 
national  significance.  The  field  of  the  Prison  Associarion 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  The  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

2.  Supervision  of  hundreds  of  young  men  on  probadon 

or  parole. 

3.  Employment,  and  when  necessary  food,  tools,  shelter 

and  other  aid  for  discharged  prisoners. 

4.  Probation  for  first  ofi^enders. 

5.  Necessary  aid  for  prisoners'  families. 

6.  Inspection  of  prisons. 

7.  Improvement  in  prisons  and  in  prison  discipline. 

8.  Needed  legislation. 

9.  The  protection  of  society  against  crime. 
10.  Protection  for  those  unjustly  accused. 
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IMPRISONMENT  has   been   for  centuries   the   principal 
method    of  punishing  crime.      Imprisonment  is  to-day 
employed  for  several    purposes: — punishment;    the   ref- 
ormation of  the  criminal;   the  protection   of  society  against 
crime;   and   as   a   deterrent  to  others   com- 
Why  Imprison    mitting    crime.    Vengeance    is  futile    as    a 
Men?  reformative  influence.     Mere  imprisonment 

to  protect  society  does  not  reform  the  crim- 
inal. To  deter  others  from  crime  does  not  necessarily  deter 
the  criminal  himself  from  further  commission  of  crime. 
There  remains  the  efibrt  to  reform  the  criminal. 

Reformation  should  take  place  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  himself;  for  the  sake  of  his  family;  for 
the  sake  of  society. 

The  value  of  changing  the  criminal  into  an  honest  and 
self-supporting  man  is  self  evident. 

The  value  of  saving  a  man,  once  a  criminal,  for  his  family 
needs  no  argument  either. 

The  value  to  society  of  changing  a  destructive  force  in 
society  into  a  productive  force  is  likewise  obvious. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  This  has  been  a  vital  question,  and 
in  reformatories  has  been  a  conspicuous  efibrt,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  establishment 
of  several  movements  looking  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
are  now  specially  prominent: — probation  for  first  offenders; 
juvenile  courts  for  children;  reformatories  and  other  correc- 
donal  institutions  with  reformatory  features  for  convicted 
prisoners;  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  all  prisoners  except 
those  convicted  of  murder;  the  parole  system  for  those  con- 
ditionally liberated  as  a  result  of  the  indeterminate  sentence; 
the  after-care  of  the  released  or  discharged  prisoner;  reform 
in  criminal  law  and  in  criminal  procedure. 

The  first  and  leading  purpose  of   he  Prison  Association  is 

the  reformation  of  the  criminal.     There  is  no  royal  road  to 

the    rehabilitation    of    the    ofi^ender.    The 

Reformation    descent  to  criminality  is   easy;  the  ascent 

the  Goal.       from  criminality  is  hard.     In  the  hour  of 

need,  or  rather  in  the  months  and  years  of 

need,  the  offender,  the  prisoner,  the  criminal,  requires  a  strong. 
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wise  and  constant  friend  at  the  time  when  he  himself  is  apt 
to  be  most  friendless.     Hence  the  Prison  Association. 

A  paroled  prisoner  is  one  who  is  allowed  to  serve  the  latter 
part  of  his  sentence  outside  of  prison  walls.  This  seems  a 
very  common-sense  principle.  Parole  gives  a  chance  to  the 
convicted  offender  to  make  good  before  his  sentence  has 
expired.  For  months,  often  for  years,  the  paroled  prisoner 
lives  in  relative  freedom,  subject  only  to  supervison  by  parole 
agents.  It  is  a  period  of  probation  subsequent  to  imprison- 
ment. 

Each  year  about  i,ooo  young  men  are  paroled  by  Elmira 
and  Napanoch   Reformatories  to  the   Prison  Association  of 
New  York.     These  young  men  come  to  our 
A  Regiment    parole  bureau  in  groups  of  from  forty  to 
of  Paroled      seventy-five    between    the    twenty    and    the 
Men  Each  Year,  twenty-fifth  of  each  month.    They  are  just 
out  of  prison.    They  do  not  look  like  crim- 
inals in  the  accepted  sense.     They  are  largely  the  products 
of  the  city  streets.    They  have  been  members  of  street  gangs 
and   have  grown   up   largely  without  good   influence.     The 
reformatory  has  trained  them  in  discipline,  in  industry  and 
scholarship.     Now  they  are  conditionally  released   and  this 
Association  is  to  be  their  supervisor  for  six  months  or  more. 
Our  Parole  Bureau  has  a  staffs  of  five  efiicient  men,  acting 
as   parole   agents.     These   men   have   been   carefully  chosen 
because  of  their  wide  sympathy,  their  capacity 
What  for  sensible,  sympathetic  supervision  and  for 

Parole  is.  their  integrity.  They  are  the  ones  who  act 
as  the  friends,  the  counsellors  and  often  the 
disciplinarians  of  the  young  men  on  parole.  The  paroled  men 
must  live  upright  lives  during  the  parole  period;  they  must 
keep  good  habits  and  good  company,  and  report  in  writing 
and  in  person  at  least  once  a  month  to  the  Prison  Association; 
must  not  change  their  employment  without  our  permission, 
and  in  general  they  must  remain  under  our  supervision. 

No  one  can  meet  these  young  men  as  they  arrive  in  New 
York  without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the  possibil- 
ities for  good  or  for  evil  within  them.     They 
A  Crucial       are  at  the  critical  point  of  their  lives.    They 
Time.  are  still  young,  not  too  old  still  to  make 

good  use  of  their  lives.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  along  the  road  of 
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crime.  Not  far  in  the  distance  looms  the  State  prison,  if  they 
are  convicted  of  further  offence.  The  responsibility  of  this 
Association  for  their  reclamation  and  rehabilitation,  if  pos- 
sible, is  great. 

What  per  cent,  of  the  thousand  young  men  who  come  to  us 

this  year  will  reform  ?    We  cannot  tell.     For  years,  we  have 

believed  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 

Do  Prisoners    paroled  men  passed  satisfactorily  through  their 

Reform?        six  months  or  more  of  parole  and  received  their 

"absolute   release,*'    as   it   is   called,   which 

means  that  they  have  completed  their  parole  period  properly 

and  are  no  longer  prisoners  of  the  State.     To  what  extent 

these  young  men  revert  to  crime  in  later  years,  it  has  been 

impossible  for  us  to  learn  with   definiteness,    because   of  the 

absence  of  funds  for  such  research. 

In  the  winter  of  1909-1910,  the  Sage  Foundation  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Prison  Association  the  sum  of  $2,500 
in   order   that   the    most   careful    study   yet' 
The  Sage       undertaken  in  the  United   States   might  be 
Fotmdation     made  of  the  after-lives  of  men  paroled  from 
Study.  prison.     This  study  is  now  rapidly  approach- 

ing completion.  In  this  annual  report  the 
results  of  the  above-mentioned  study  cannot  be  anticipated. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  moment  the  Prison  Association 
deems  it  far  more  necessary  to  conduct  adequately  such  an 
investigation  that  will  give  for  the  first  time  a  definite  basis 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  value  and  efficacy  of  reformatory 
and  parole  work,  than  to  make  even  approximately  accurate 
estimates  of  the  percentage  of  reformation  in  the  after-lives 
of  paroled  prisoners. 

Each  month  each  man  on  parole  must  report  by  letter  to 

the  Superintendent  of  Elmira   and  Napanoch   Reformatory. 

These  letters  are  presented  first  to  the  Prison 

What  One      Association.     A    typical    letter   written    just 

Boy  Wrote,     before  a  young  man  received   his  absolute 

release  is  the  following: 

"Dear  Mr.  Scott:    This  being  my  sixth  report,  I 

hope  you  will  find  me  worthy  of  an  absolute  release.     I 

have  been  careful  in  making  my  reports  as  well  as  my 

behavior  and  can  safely  say  that  I  will  continue  to  be  so 

as  long  as  God  permits  and  which  can  end  by  him  only 

by  death. 
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I  am  still  working  for  the  same  employer.  In  the  fol- 
lowing you  will  find  my  earnings  and  expenditures  since 
my  last  report  in  April: 

Four  weeks  board  @  ^^4.50  week $iS  00 

Car  fare 2  40 

Barber,  tobacco,  stationery,  etc 2  50 

Laundry  and  clothing. 4  ^5 

Expenses $2'j  15 

Earned  4  weeks  salary  $*/  week $29  00 

27  15 

Balance J5o  85 

Hoping  this  will  prove  satisfactory  I  will  close,  remain- 
ing Yours  very  truly,  H.  F." 

If  each  of  the  contributing  members  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion could  spend  an  hour  in  our  Parole  Bureau  (and  we  most 
cordially  invite  each  of  our  members  so  to  do),  the  intensity 
and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  there  presented  would  be 
most  evident.  Our  hearts  thrill  with  gladness  when  we  find 
the  young  men  coming  to  their  period  of  absolute  release 
restored  to  society  as  good  citizens,  supporting  themselves  or 
helping  to  support  their  families  or  their  relatives. 

But  our  Parole  Bureau  experiences  many  disappointments. 

During  the  year  of  1909,  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 

Reformatory  ninety-two  young  men  for  vio- 

FailureSi  Also,  lation  of  parole.     That  number  failed  to  meet 

the  obligations  they  agreed  to  assume  when 

they   left    the    reformatory   on    parole.     Each   one   of  these 

young  men  was  given  while  on  parole  even  more  than  a  fair 

chance  to  succeed,  for  we  know  only  too  well  how  difficult 

are  the  conditions  to  which  many  of  the  reformatory  boys 

return.     But  many  a  young  man  comes  to  us  believing  that 

the    Association    is    "easy."      They    confuse    long-suffering 

patience  and  friendliness  with  sentimentality. 

For  instance,  one  young  man  presented  recently  to  the 
Association  a  most  excellent  monthly  letter,  telling  in  detail 
of  good  daily  earnings,  money  given  to  parents,  future  pay- 
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ments  to  the  father  for  a  suit  already  purchased.  "I  stay  at 
home  nights/*  continued  the  young  man,  in  his  letter,  "except 
when  I  go  walking  with  my  father." 

Yet  this  letter  was  practically  a  falsehood  from  beginning 
to  end.    The  lad  was  but  twenty  years  old  and  had  neverthe- 
less shot  and  killed  a  young  woman  while 
Twenty  Years  firing  with  intent  to  maim  a  young  man  of 
Old,  Already    whose  attentions  to  the  girl  he  was  jealous. 
a  Murderer.     Upon  being  searched  after  arrest  for  viola- 
tion of  parole,  our  parole  agent  found  upon 
the  person  of  the  boy  a  fully  loaded  and  up-to-date  revolver, 
and  also  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  burglary,  which  were  sub- 
sequently identified  by  the  occupant  of  the  premises  burglar- 
ized. 

What  is  the  great  lesson  of  this  Parole  Bureau  of  ours, 

where  tragedy,  ambition,  despair,  enthusiasm,  determination, 

sullenness    and    a    score    of   other    human 

The  Lesson     attributes    are    manifested    hourly    by    the 

of  the  Parole    released     prisoners  ?      This  —  that    human 

Bureau.        lives   and   property,   human   happiness   and 

human  progress  are  at  stake  to  an  extent 

seldom   appreciated   by  any  save  those  who  deal  with   the 

young  returned  criminal. 

These  young  fellows  will  do  one  of  two  things.  They 
will  make  good,  or  they  will  make  good  "crooks;"  that 
is,  they  will  become  upright  or  they  will  revert  to  crime. 
One  criminal  may  mean  in  the  future  the  destruction  of 
lives,  the  theft  of  valuable  property,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  others  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
Is  not  this  worth  preventing  ?  Must  it  not  be  prevented  if 
possible  ? 

The  released  prisoner  is  not  as  a  rule  a  friend  of  society. 

He  is  in  his  own  language  "sore" — anti-social.     Often  on  his 

release  he  is  forced  to  meet  life  again  with 

How  Can  We  the   odds   heavily   against   him.     While   he 

Save  Them?    was  in   prison,   he  was   not  a   menace   to 

society,    except    potentially.     But    many    a 

young  fellow  in  prison  is  biding  his  time.    Now,  on  parole, 

he  has  every  temptation  to  take  out  of  society  what  he  is  only 

too  apt  to  believe  society  took  out  of  him.     It  is  this  conflicting 

psychological  condition  in  those  whose  minds  are  frequently 

not  normal,  and  generally  morbid,  that  the  Parole  Bureau 
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faces.  How  shall  we  save  these  young  men  from  them- 
selves and  from  crime .?  The  Prison  Association  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  reclamation  is  possible  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances.  Recently  there  came  to  us  a  man  from  one  of  the 
central  states  with  the  familiar  yet  ever  pathetic  tale  of  a  term 
in  State  prison.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  committing  suicide.  It  was  preying  upon 
his  mind  that  one  of  the  lesser  prison  officials  in  the  State 
from  which  he  had  come  had  told  him  upon  his  release  from 
prison  that  one  of  two  things  remained  for  him  to  do 
in  life  —  to  return  later  to  prison  as  a  convict  or  to  commit 
suicide. 

This  man  was  morbid.     He  claimed  to  have  been  unjustly 
dealt  with.     He  needed  a  friend  and  a  job.     He  happened  to 
come  to  us  just  as  the  "Round  Table  Club" 
The  "  Round   was  being  organized  by  the  Prison  Association. 
Table  Club  "    The  "Round  Table  Club"  is  a  kind  of  big 
of  Big  brother  movement  for  big,  erring  brothers. 

Brothers.  On  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  some 
thirty  business  and  professional  men  gather  at 
the  rooms  of  our  Association.  They  give  their  services  as  the 
active  friends  of  men  paroled  from  reformatories  and  prisons. 
One  of  the  "  Round  Table"  group  has  four  paroled  men  at  work 
in  his  factory.  Another  member  of  the  Club  has  several  law 
cases  pending  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  who  are  paroled  men. 
Almost  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  "  Round  Table  Club  " 
can  be  called  upon  at  once  by  telephone  and  will  respond  in 
an  emergency  when  asked  to  do  so  by  our  Parole  Bureau. 
One  member  of  the  "Round  Table,"  who  is  head-worker  in 
a  settlement  house,  has  at  this  moment  several  Elmira  boys 
staying  with  him  while  finding  work.  This  Club  is  but  a 
few  months  old,  yet  already  we  find  that  our  Parole  Bureau 
is  acting  as  a  kind  of  central  station  for  the  distribution  of 
the  more  eligible  reformatory  boys  to  the  active  and  sym- 
pathetic care  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  work  with  the 
young  men  is  done  so  quietly  that  probably  their  most 
intimate  friends  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  practical 
altruism. 

What  of  the  young  man  who  violates  his  parole  ^  As  above 
stated,  we  were  obliged  to  return  last  year  ninety-two  young 
men  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of  parole.  The  progress 
of  each  case  is  practically  the  following: 
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Let  us  suppose  that  John  Smith  has  not  reported  during 

the  five  days  of  leeway  that  he  is  allowed  each  month.     One 

of  our  Parole  Bureau  staflF  investigates,  and 

John  Smithy  finds  that  John  Smith  has  failed  to  appear 
Violator  of  at  work  for  two  weeks.  Inquiry  at  John 
Parole.  Smith's  home  shows  that  he  has  disappeared. 
Then  one  of  our  parole  agents,  a  very  able 
and  sympathetic  police  sergeant,  goes  in  search  of  the  lad  and 
within  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  brings  him  in.  Meanwhile, 
all  information  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  case  is  gathered. 
The  young  man,  now  accused  of  violation  of  parole,  is  given 
a  hearing  by  three  members  of  the  Association's  Parole  Bureau, 
who  sit  as  a  committee  in  John  Smith's  case.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  are  presented,  following  which  John  Smith  has  the 
chance  to  present  his  side  of  the  case.  The  three  members 
of  the  committee  are  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Parole  Agent  and  Sergeant  Williams  of  the  Parole  Bureau. 
Two  of  the  three  members  of  this  committee  must  agree 
whether  to  return  the  lad  to  the  reformatory  or  to  release 
him  on  further  parole.  Thus  the  boy's  interests  are  safe- 
guarded by  a  group  whose  first  desire  it  is  to  save  the  boy  if 
possible. 

In  all  efforts  at  reformation,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 

after  all,  these  oflFenders  have  committed  crime.     Rarely  is  a 

man  sent  to  prison  who  is  innocent  of  the 

Sense  Versus  offence  charged.  Frequently  the  conviction 
Sentimentality,  is  on  a  charge  far  less  serious  than  the  crime 
actually  committed  by  the  offender.  The 
majority  of  these  young  men,  growing  up  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  have  gained  a  contempt  for  the  law,  a  recklessness  of 
spirit,  have  profited  little  by  the  educational  facilities  of  this 
city,  are  illiterate,  have  few  home  ties,  have  never  been  subject 
to  discipline  except  for  their  training  at  the  reformatory, 
and  have  had  little  to  influence  them  to  lead  decent  or 
useful  lives.  The  lessons  they  must  learn  are  that  "man 
must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  and 
that  society  has  rights  which  the  individual  is  bound  to 
respect.  It  is  a  weak  and  sentimental  attitude  of  mind  that 
coddles  the  offender,  either  on  trial,  in  prison,  or  on  parole. 
The  men  on  parole  must  learn  these  lessons;  they  must  take 
their  medicine,  but  the  medicine  must  be  of  a  kind  to  do 
them  some  good. 
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The  parole  system  of  this  State  needs  wide  extension,  and 
it  needs  general  public  support.     As  an  effective  part  of  the 
correctional  system  of  this  State,  it  is  still  in 
Extend  the     its  infancy.     It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Prison 
Parole  System.  Association  that  all  reformatory  prisoners  and 
State  prisoners  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  should  eventually 
have  the  privilege  of  a  parole  period  outside  of  prison  walls. 
Such  a  parole  system,  to  fit  effectually  into  our  modern  method 
of  dealing  with  the  offender,  must  be  well  supervised  and  be 
limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  State.     Such  a  parole 
system   must   be   centralized   and   thoroughly  organized.     It 
should  not  be  left  to  police  chiefs  in  the  country  districts  to 
be  the  only  parole  agents  of  conditionally  liberated  prisoners. 
For  every  paroled  prisoner  in  this  State  there  should  be  a 
supervision  at  least  as  effective  as  that  now  maintained  in 
Greater   New   York   in   the   cases   of  men 
Supervision  an  paroled  from  the  reformatories.    There  seems 
Essential  of     to  be  no  intrinsic  reason  why  supervision  by 
Reformation,   the  same  staff  of  parole  agents  should  not  be 
exercised  over  men  paroled  from  the  reform- 
atories and  from  the  three  State  prisons.     Such  a  supervision, 
to  be  effective,  will  be  a  considerable  expense  to  the  State,  or 
to  private  philanthropy.   Yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  consistent 
State-wide  parole  system,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  reversion 
to  crime  on  the  part  of  men  from  the  reformatories  and  the 
State  prisons  costs  the  community  many  times  as  much  as 
would  be  expended  by  the  most  efficient  system  of  parole. 
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Wiit  ^alue  of  probation. 

PROBATION  IS  a  most  valuable  and  effective  means  of 
reforming  offenders.     Probation  means  that  a   person 
adjudged  guilty  of  an  offence  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty   under  supervision   instead  of  being   sent   to   prison, 
but  with  the  provision  that  if  at   any  time 
Probation —    during  his  period  of  probation  he  conducts 
a  Necessity,     himself  in  an  improper  manner  he  may  be  at 
once  brought  by  the  probation  officer  before 
the  court  and  by  the  court  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
original  offence. 

Probation  as  a  principle  seems  so  full  of  common  sense 
that  it  hardly  needs  argument  in  its  favor.  Massachusetts 
particularly  has  proved  the  value  of  probation.  In  New  York 
State,  the  law  provides  not  only  that  a  system  of  probation 
shall  prevail  in  each  county  of  the  State,  but  that  there  shalt 
also  be  a  State  Probation  Commission,  supervising  the  work 
of  the  probation  agents  throughout  the  State,  gathering  data 
regarding  their  work  and  reporting  to  the  Legislature  annually 
upon  the  probation  work  of  the  State. 

The  difference  between  probation  and  parole  is  frequently 
misunderstood.     The  terms  when  properly  used  are  clearly 
differentiated.     Probation  is  the  term  used 
Definitions,     in  connection  with  the  release  of  an  offender 
under  suspended  sentence  and  without  im- 
prisonment, but  under  the  oversight  of  a  probation  officer  for 
a  definite  period  and  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  from 
evil  courses.'    Parole  is  the  term  used  in  connection  with  the 
conditional  release  from  a  penal  or  reformatory  institution 
after  a  period  of  incarceration  therein.* 

In  short,  probation  occurs  before  imprisonment  and  after 
conviction;  parole  occurs  after  imprisonment  and  before 
absolute  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  prison  authorities. 

^Definition  of  State  Probation  Commission,  igoS- 
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The  Prison  Association  has  for  many  years  maintained  an 

experienced  probation  officer  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 

of  New  York  county.     During  the  year  1909 

The  Prison     the  judges  in  General  Sessions  referred  589 

Association     cases  to  our  Probation  Bureau  for  investiga- 

in  Probation    tion  and  report.     During  1909,  185  persons 
Work.  were  placed  on  probation  in  the  care  of  the 

Prison  Association.  These  young  men, 
practically  all  convicted  of  felony  and  yet  enjoying  the  priv- 
ileges of  suspended  sentence,  are  carefully  supervised  by  the 
Prison  Association.  Each  Thursday  evening  many  of  them 
report  in  person  to  the  probation  officer  of  the  Association  at 
the  Association's  office  and  during  the  week  others  report, 
also  in  person.  There  are  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  allowed  to  make  fewer  reports  or  are  allowed  to  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere  than  in  New  York  city.     They  report  by  letter. 

From  the  journal  of  Mr.  Kimball,  the  Association's  general 
agent  and  probation  officer  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
we  would  present  to  you  several  striking  examples  of  the  use 
of  probation  in  the  treatment  of  crime.  They  are  stories 
from  daily  life,  known  to  but  few  beyond  the  court-room 
and  the  Association's  office,  yet  they  often  sound  the  depths 
of  pathos,  and  sometimes  the  depths  of  crime. 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  waiter  in  a 

restaurant  was  tried  and  convicted  of  assault  in  the  second 

degree,  which  is  punishable  by  five  years  in 

What  Would   State  prison.     The  conviction  was  a  surprise 

You  Have     to    everyone    in    the    court-room,    with    the 
Done?  exception  of  the  twelve  men  in  the  box. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  complaining  witness,  a  negro,  ordered  some  food, 
complained  of  the  quality,  and  tried  to  leave  the  restaurant 
without  stopping  at  the  cashier's  desk  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
young  girl  who  acted  as  cashier  sprang  from  her  chair  and 
tried  to  keep  him  from  going  away.  Because  she  was  a  cripple 
her  efforts  were  not  very  successful.  The  negro  kept  going, 
dragging  her  along  with  him,  crying  for  help.  Annoyed  by 
her  persistence,  the  negro  turned  on  her  and  began  beating 
and  kicking  her.  Then  the  defendant,  the  young  waiter, 
came  to  her  aid  with  a  club,  but  not  until  the  negro  had  in- 
flicted serious  injuries  on  the  young  girl,  as  a  result  of  which 
she  was  confined  in  the  hospital  for  eight  months. 
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The  assault  was  absolutely  justifiable,  but  the  complaining 
witness  swore  that  the  young  girl  assaulted  him  with  a  cleaver, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  such  a  weak  little  thing  she 
could  hardly  have  Hfted  it  had  she  tried.  When  the  waiter 
was  convicted  she  piteously  pleaded  to  be  sent  to  prison  in 
his  place,  saying  that  he  only  did  what  any  man  would  do  to 
help  a  crippled  girl. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  boy  had  always  borne  a  good 
reputation  and  business  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  been  convicted.  He  was  recom- 
mended as  a  good  subject  for  probation,  and  Judge  Rosalsky 
kindly  released  him  and  placed  him  in  the  Prison  Association's 
care. 

A  young  married  man  was  found  in  the  Tombs,  charged 
with  Grand  Larceny  in  having  stolen  a  quantity  of  handker- 
chiefs from  his  employer.     He  sold  the  goods 
Probation       to  a  number  of  Syrians  at  very  low  prices 

VS.  Prison,  and  used  the  money  to  live  in  better  style 
than  his  wages  permitted  him  to.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  he  had  never  been  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  crime  before.  He  had  an  excellent  home  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  who  was  in  a  delicate  condition.  During  his 
imprisonment  awaiting  the  action  of  the  court  his  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  child.  His  friends  and  relatives  got  together  and  made 
restitution  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  complaining  witness. 
The  Judge  suspended  sentence  and  placed  him  on  probation. 

If  the  law  had  been  permitted  to  take  its  course  in  the  usual 
way,  this  young  man  would  have  been  a  State's  Prison  convict, 
his  wife  would  have  become  a  charge  on  the  community,  the 
employer  would  have  lost  about  ^^400  in  money,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  one  more  professional  criminal  would  have  been  on 
the  community  in  a  short  time.  Probation  is  the  best  remedy  for 
cases  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  demonstrated  for  some  years. 

An  instance  is  now  given  of  how  probation  applies  even  in 
the  case  of  a  second  offender. 

Samuel  L ,  33  years  of  age,  had  been  convicted  in  1906 

of  larceny  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  year.     In  1909  he 

was  again  convicted  of  larceny  and  sentenced 

Is  It  Ever       to  the  penitentiary  for  a  year,  and   at  the 

Too  Late        time  of  his  arrest  on  the  last  charge  a  cheap 

to  Mend?       watch  was  found  in  his  pocket  for  which  the 

detectives    found    an    owner.     Therefore    a 

bench   warrant  was   lodged   at  the   penitentiary  and   on   his 
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release  he  was  brought  to  the  Tombs  to  be  tried  for  having 
stolen  property  on  his  person. 

He  pleaded  guilty  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Prison 
Association  for  investigation.  We  found  that  he  had,  prior  to 
his  conviction,  and  during  the  time  between  the  first  and 
second  conviction,  worked  as  a  restaurant  chef,  making  very 
good  wages  and  having  excellent  references  from  restaurants 
and  hotels.  During  his  idle  hours  he  mingled  with  a  crowd  of 
gamblers  and  petty  thieves  who  took  advantage  of  his  good 
nature  and  led  him  into  crime. 

We  therefore  advanced  to  the  court  the  argument  that  he 
should  be  given  a  chance,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  prison,  discharged,  and  without  having  had  any  chance  to 
show  whether  a  change  in  life  had  been  brought  about  by  his 
imprisonment,  was  immediately  arrested  and  brought  to  court. 
The  Judge  refused  to  take  our  view  of  the  case  and  sentenced 
him  to  a  year  in  the  penitentiary.  We  asked  for  time  to  present 
further  argument,  which  the  court  graciously  granted.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  the  owner  of  the  property  had  no 
desire  to  prosecute;  a  former  employer  offered  him  a  position 
in  his  kitchen,  and  from  almost  daily  contact  with  the  prisoner, 
we  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  a  criminal  at  heart,  but 
very  weak  and  easily  influenced  by  bad  companions. 

During  his  long  imprisonment  of  three  months  in  the  Tombs 
he  had  a  number  of  epileptic  fits.  He  repeatedly  told  us  that 
if  he  was  sent  back  to  the  penitentiary  he  would  certainly 
commit  suicide.  We  told  him  to  be  patient,  but  frenzied  by  the 
delay  he  tried  to  beat  his  own  brains  out  by  butting  his  head 
against  the  Tomb*s  walls  twice  before  a  keeper  could  be  sum- 
moned to  unlock  the  cell  door  and  have  him  placed  in  a 
strait-jacket.  One  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  of  New  York 
State  joined  us  in  asking  for  mercy,  and  finally  Judge  O'Sullivan 
agreed  to  revoke  the  former  sentence  and  let  the  man  have 
one  more  chance. 

In  less  than  a  week  he  had  a  place  as  chef  at  $75  a  month 
and  is  now  earning  $125  and  leading  an  exemplary  life.  The 
probation  period  in  his  case  is  two  years  and  six  months,  and 
if  within  that  time  we  find  that  he  is  consorting  with  dissolute 
characters,  it  is  within  the  court's  power  to  send  him  to  prison. 
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All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  importance  of  efficient 

parole  work  may  be  repeated  as  to  the  importance  of  good 

probation    work.     The    law    must    not    be 

Essentials  of    held    in    contempt.     Probationers  must  not 

Good  Proba-    be  allowed  to  believe  that  they  have  success- 

tion  Work,  fully  eluded  the  law  by  being  placed  on  pro- 
bation or  that  they  have  succeeded  in  receiv- 
ing a  far  slighter  punishment  than  they  know  they  deserve. 
Effective  probation  depends  upon  several  things.  The  court 
must  make  a  wise  choice  in  those  placed  on  probation;  the 
probation  officer  must  be  efficient,  sympathetic  and  wise. 
The  period  of  probation  must  be  long  enough  to  afford  a  real 
trial  of  the  probationer's  capacity  for  reformation;  the  pro- 
bationer must  be  seen  and  interviewed  sufficiently  frequently 
by  the  probation  officer  to  allow  the  probation  officer  to 
form,  in  a  satisfactory  degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
bationer; the  probationer's  home  environment  and  his  com- 
panions must  be  known  to  the  probation  officer,  not  at  one 
time,  but  frequently;  the  probation  officer  must  render,  at 
least  monthly,  reports  to  the  court  of  probationers  in  his 
charge.  The  above  features  of  probation  work  are  character- 
istic of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Prison  Association 
over  its  probationers. 

The  Prison  Association,  though  greatly  limited  as  yet  in 

its  probation  work,  stands  steadfastly  for  a  wide  but  wise 

use  of  probation  in  all  the  criminal  courts 

Present        of   the    State.    At    present,    the    probation 

State  of        work  of  New  York  city  is  to  a  large  degree 

Probation  in    unsystematized.     In   the   Court  of  General 

New  York  City.  Sessions,   probation  officers   are  maintained 

by  the  Prison  Association,  the  Society  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  and  by  the  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  Society. 

In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  county  of  New  York, 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  maintains  a  probation  officer,  who 
has  five  assistants  assigned  by  the  police  department.  There 
is  also  an  official  salaried  woman  probation  officer. 

In  each  of  the  nine  Magistrates' Courts  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  there  is  stationed  a  probation  officer  assigned  by  the 
police  department  and  a  salaried  woman  probation  officer. 
The  probation  work  of  the  Magistrates'  Courts  has  been  often 
severely  criticised  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by  several 
commissions  appointed  by  the  State  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
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bation  work  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Brooklyn,  Rich- 
mond and  Queens  the  probation  work  in  the  County  Courts 
and  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  part  2,  is  done  by  both 
salaried  and  volunteer  probation  officers. 

The  history  of  probation  work  in  New  York  State  is  prac- 
tically but  of  the  last  decade.     In   1901,  the  first  probation 
law    was    introduced    into    the    New    York 
A  Decade       Legislature  by  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 

of  Probation,  tion.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
probation  officers  by  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction of  criminal  actions.  In  all  cities  of  the  State,  it  out- 
lined the  duties  of  probation  officers.  Another  law  passed  in 
1901  amended  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  so  as  to  authorize 
the  placing  on  probation  of  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Two  years  later,  in  1903,  the  proposed  law  was  made  applicable 
to  all  of  the  State,  and  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults.  Proba- 
tion officers  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  officers  of  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  of  charitable  or 
benevolent  institutions.  The  period  of  suspended  sentence 
was  not  to  exceed  one  year.  In  1905,  it  was  provided  by  law 
that  the  suspended  sentence  was  to  be  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  the  longest  period  for  which  the  defendant  might  have 
been  sentenced. 

In  New  York  city  in  1901,  a  city  ordinance  provided  for 
police  probation  officers  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts.  A  State 
law  was  passed  in  1901  establishing  a  children's  court  in  New 
York  city,  and  in  the  following  year  this  court  was  actually 
organized.  By  1905  there  were  one  male  and  one  female 
probation  officer  in  each  Magistrate's  Court,  the  male  officer 
being  a  policeman  and  rotating  with  the  judges,  whereas  the 
women  probation  officers  were  each  assigned  to  a  separate 
court  and  did  not  rotate.  At  this  time,  there  were  no  male 
probation  officers  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens  or  Richmond  Boroughs.  In  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  there  was  one  male  probation  officer  and  one  female 
probation  officer  in  the  County  Court  of  Kings  County,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  Brooklyn  a  county  official, 
called  a  county  detective,  was  employed  as  probation  officer. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  in  a  transition  period  in  its  pro- 
bation work.  We  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the 
effective  work  done  by  the  Probation  Commission  of  1905, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks;  at  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  in  1907;  at  the  very 
effective  investigation  of  the  Night  Court  by  the  Commission 
of  Accounts  in  1909  and  at  the  exhaustive  and  remarkable 
report  in  19 10  of  the  Page  Legislative  Commission  on  the 
Courts  of  Inferior  Jurisdiction. 

The  Legislature  in  1910  passed  a  very  important  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  bill  has  received  the  approval 
The  Reorgan-  of  Mayor  Gaynor  and  has  received  the  signa- 

ization  of  the  ture  of  Governor  Hughes.  By  virtue  of  this 
Inferior  Courts,  bill,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
1910,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  shall  appoint  a  chief  probation  officer  and 
similarly  the  chief  magistrate  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
and  the  chief  magistrate  for  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Rich- 
mond and  Queens  shall  each  appoint  a  chief  probation  officer. 

A  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
shall  appoint  twelve  probation  officers,  and  the  Board  of  Magis- 
trates of  the  First  Division  [Manhattan  and  the  Bronx]  shall 
appoint  ten  male  and  ten  female  probation  officers,  and  the 
Board  of  Magistrates  for  the  Second  Division  [Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond]  the  same  number  of  civilian  male  and 
female  officers  as  were  employed  previous  to  July  1st,  19 10, 
by  the  said  board. 

On  and  after  the  first  of  September,  1910,  no  police  officer 
shall  be  designated  or  act  as  a  probation  officer.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  a  careful  and  adequate  system  of  records 
shall  be  kept  by  the  chief  probation  officers  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  and  of  the  Magistrates'  Courts.  Probation 
in  the  case  of  adults  shall  not  be  for  longer  than  two  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  not  longer  than  one  year  in 
the  case  of  an  offence  of  which  a  magistrate  has  summary 
jurisdiction.  A  child  may  be  placed  on  probation  for  not 
longer  than  three  years. 

The  above  provisions,  becoming  law  through  the  signature 
of  Governor  Hughes,  will  go  far  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  probation  system  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  law 
will  seemingly  fall  short  of  general  excellence  in  so  far  as  the 
positions  of  probation  officers  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  are  not 
subject  to  the  rules  of  civil  service  and  in  so  far  as  by  law  the 
probation  officers  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  shall  be  considered 
the  confidential  advisers  of  the  magistrates. 
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The  Prison  Association  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the 

importance   of  rendering   the    Magistrates'  Courts    not   only 

adequate  for  the  transaction  of  their  work. 

The  but  efficient  in  giving  to  the  scores  of  thou- 

Overcrowded    sands  of  cases  annually  coming  before  these 

Magistrates'  courts  of  first  appeal  proper  individual 
Courts.  attention.  The  business  of  these  courts  is 
Iv^  enormous.  Cases  must  with  apparent  neces- 
sity be  rushed  through  on  the  busiest  days.  During  1909,  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  report  the  following  record: 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  arraigned  during  the  year  was 
158,999 —  1 35^968  males  and  23,031  females,  bemg  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  27,781.  There  were 
held  for  trial  or  summarily  convicted  70,392  males  and  15,078 
females,  making  a  total  of  85,470,  as  compared  with  96,875 
last  year.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  were  pending 
when  the  courts  closed.  December  31,  1909. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
probation  service  is  clear.  With  probation  officers  who  are 
alert,  experienced  and  sympathetic,  many  cases  now  disposed 
of  by  discharge  or  fine  or  imprisonment  could  be  remanded 
for  further  investigation  with  a  consequent  nearer  approach 
to  justice  in  the  individual  case. 

The   Page   bill   above  mentioned   provides   for  two   night 

courts,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.    The  Night  Court 

established  in  1907  at  Jefferson  Market  has 

Night  Courts  proved  able  to  do  away  largely  with  the 
and  the  professional  bondsman  evil,  but  it  has  in  no 
Social  Evil,  important  sense  contributed  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  prostitute.  These  unfortunate  women  have,  it  is  said,  been 
largely  released  from  the  professional  bondsman  evil  whereby 
they  were  mulcted,  whenever  arrested,  through  the  high  fees 
charged  for  obtaining  their  temporary  release  on  bail.  Further- 
more, the  women  probation  officers  at  the  night  court,  par- 
ticularly Miss  Maud  E.  Miner,  have  given  subsequent  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  proper  treatment  and  disposition  of  women 
arraigned  for  disorderly  conduct,  which  in  the  majority  of 
instances  means  soliciting  on  the  streets.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Miner,  a  home  for  young  women,  called  Waverly 
House,  has  been  established  and  is  serving  as  a  voluntary 
house  of  detention  until  such  times  as  the  city  establishes  a 
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proper  house  of  detention  for  this  purpose.  But  the  great 
question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  women  arranged  for  disor- 
derly conduct  is  still  far  from  solution.  Far  better  results  could 
be  achieved,  were  the  magistrates  in  general  disposed  to  commit 
the  younger  and  more  helpable  offenders  to  the  Bedford 
Reformatory  for  Women  instead  of  imposing  a  fine,  which 
leads  nowhere  except  to  further  business  on  the  street,  or  to  a 
sentence  to  the  city  workhouse,  where  the  associations  are  such 
as  by  no  possible  means  to  bring  about  the  permanent  reforma- 
tion to  those  thus  sentenced  for  disorderly  conduct.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  far  deeper  study 
and  treatment  of  the  social  evil  in  New  York  city  than  has 
heretofore  been  attempted.  The  very  commendable  report 
recently  published  by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  on  the  social 
evil  is  in  large  measure  a  report  of  conditions  rather  than  a 
program  for  future  action.  In  view  of  the  decades  during 
which  the  social  evil  has  flourished  in  this  city  and  in  view  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  this  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can cities,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
the  establishment  of  a  large  general  committee,  in  which  the 
various  organizations,  institutions  and  boards  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  the  social  evil  may  be  grouped,  to  the  end  that  if 
possible  this  cancer  on  the  social  body  may  be  checked  or 
reduced. 

In   1908,  the  State  Probation  Commission  estimated  that 

crime  costs  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  annually  several 

millions  of  dollars.    The  direct  cost  to  the 

New  York's  State  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908, 
Toll.  of  maintaining  8,815  prisoners  in  penal  and 

reformatory  institutions  was  $428,484.35. 
This  did  not  include  the  expense  of  additions  or  repairs  to  the 
institutions.  There  were  in  addition  110,463  persons  com- 
mitted to  county  jails  and  to  New  York  city  institutions. 
There  were  also  numerous  juvenile  delinquents  committed 
to  various  institutions  throughout  the  State.  The  total  yearly 
cost  of  such  maintenance  was  computed  by  the  Probation 
Commission   as   approximately   $4,000,000. 

"Approximately  about  15  per  cent,  of  persons  convicted 
in  New  York  city  are  placed  under  suspended  sentence.  The 
public  expense  of  the  probation  system  for  supervising  10,000 
or  more  prisoners  on  probation  in  1908  was  about  $62,000. 
Should  a  probation  officer  receiving  $1,200  salary  save  during 
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the  year  five  or  six  boys*  commitment  to  the  reformatory, 
the  saving  would  more  than  equal  the  probation  officer's  salary.  ** 

The  report  of  the  State  Probation  Commission  for  1909 
shows  that  in  that  year  there  were  11,384  persons  under  pro- 
bationary supervision,  of  which  2,795  ^^  ^4-5  P^'"  cent,  were 
children  (under  16  years  of  age).  During  the  year  7,733 
persons  passed  from  probation  of  whom  1,925  or  25  per  cent, 
were  children.  Of  these,  5,476  or  81  per  cent,  were  reported 
as  having  been  discharged  with  improvement,  211  or  3  per  cent, 
discharged  without  improvement,  722  or  10  per  cent,  re-ar- 
rested and  committed,  while  322  or  4  per  cent,  absconded 
or  were  lost  from  oversight. 

While  the  above  statistics  are  based  on  the  opinions  of  the 
probation  officers,  the  fact  is  evident  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion, both  children  and  adults,  profit  by  probation,  in  that 
they  complete  their  period  of  probation  satisfactorily,  are  not 
re-arrested,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  undoubtedly  become 
self-supporting. 

The  advantages  of  probation  as  outlined  by  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission  are  briefly  the  following: 

Investigation  of  defendant  before  trial,  the  facts  gathered 

giving  the  Court  valuable  information  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Release  of  offenders   after  conviction  on 

Why  suspended    sentences,   thus   giving   offenders 

Probation       ** another   chance"   under  wise   supervision. 

Pajrs.  Avoidance    of    imprisonment,    and    of    a 

"prison   record,"  which   is  so  hard   to  live 

down. 

Saving  to  city,  county  or  municipality  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance of  the  offender  during  imprisonment,  an  expense 
ranging  from  $100  to  fooo  a  year. 

Supervision  of  offender  during  period  of  probation. 

Keeping  the  individual  offender  separate  from  other  offenders 
instead  of  imprisoning  him  in  jails  or  other  penal  institutions 
in  company  with  criminals  and  degenerates. 

Sentence  only  suspended,  not  withdrawn,  thus  enabling  the 
probation  officer  at  any  time  to  bring  the  probationer  before 
the  court  in  case  of  unsatisfactory  conduct. 

Obligation  upon  parents  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the 
child  while  on  probation. 

Opportunity  for  probationers  to  pay  their  fines  in  instalments 
under  suspended  sentence  instead  of  obligating  others,  per- 
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haps  poverty-stricken  themselves,  to  pay  fine  of  an  offender 
to  save  him  from  imprisonment. 

Opportunity  to  require  probationer  to  make  restitution  from 
earnings  for  loss  or  damages  caused  by  his  offence. 

Opportunity  to  require  probationer  to  support  wholly  or  in 
part  his  family  during  period  of  probation. 

The  next  five  years  will  mark  important  progress  in  pro- 
bation work  in  this  city.  The  Prison  Association  will  co- 
operate actively  with  all  movements  looking  to  the  extension 
and  systematizing  of  probation  work.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  children,  it.  is  the  Association's  belief  that  probation 
work  should  be  strengthened  and  extended.  The  Association 
has  heretofore  dealt  primarily  with  oflFenders  above  the  age  of 
sixteen.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  is  not  prohibited  from 
dealing  actively  with  persons  of  any  age  who  are  under  arrest 
or  who  come  before  the  criminal  courts.  The  Association  has 
recently  considered  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  preventive 
work  for  children,  but  feels  that  before  this  work  should  be 
undertaken,  its  parole  work  and  probation  work  should  be 
strengthened  along  the  lines  which  have  been  above  indicated. 


tETiie  €mp\o}fmtnt  of  Ij^isiomvu. 

THE  day  of  gross  abuses  of  prisoners  in  our  State  prisons 
is  over.  That  in  the  past  inmates  suffered  unwarrant- 
ably is  well  known.  The  Prison  Association  was 
established  in  1844  largely  to  check  and  reduce  the  wretched 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  most  serious  abuse  of  prisoners  to-day  in  our  prisons 

is  recognized  to  be  their  enforced  deprivation  of  adequate 

employment.     A  reasonable  amount  of  labor 

Labor  is  Life,  is    the    best   medicine  that  can  be  given  a 

prisoner.     It  is  necessary  for  his  health.     It 

acts  as  a  balance  for  the  mind;  it  is  a  training  for  his  life  on 

the  outside.     It  occupies  his  time,  and  is  not  only  a  means  of 

discipline,  but  when  properly  administered  is  a  most  salutary 

diversion.     If  the  State  imprisons  a  man,  it  owes  him  the 

chance  to  work  and  also  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  portion  of 

his  earnings. 

The  State  Use  System,  under  which  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions of  New  York  State  are  administered,  forbids  the  sale 
of  prison-made  goods  in  the  open  market. 
The  New  York  The  Prison  Department  of  the  State  manu- 
Prison  Labor   factured  during    he  twelve  months  ending 
Law.  December   30,   1909,    over   $850,000   worth 

of  goods,  which  were  sold  to  the  State  or  to 
political  divisions  of  the  State.  Nevertheless  the  products  of 
the  State  prisons  were  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  supplies 
purchased  in  that  year  by  the  State  and  by  its  political  divisions. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  committed  by  law  and  by  public 
opinion  to  the  extension  of  the  State  Use  System.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  demand  for  supplies  manufactured  in  our 
State  prisons  should  be  stimulated,  and  to  the  least  degree 
possible  should  the  State  and  its  political  divisions  be  released 
from  their  obligations  to  purchase  prison-made  goods.  The 
quality  and  variety  of  prison-made  goods  should  be  such  as 
to  obviate  the  frequent  necessity  of  granting  a  release  from 
prospective  purchases.  It  is  apparent  that  the  shops  in  the 
State  prisons  are  not  run  to  their  full  capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prison  shops  in  the  three  State 
prisons  are  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  even  a  small  pro- 
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portion  of  all  the  products  which  might  be  supplied  to  the 
State  and  might  be  requisitioned  by  the  State  and  its  political 
divisions.  In  addition,  comparatively  little  work  will  be 
found  in  progress  in  the  shops  of  the  county  penitentiaries,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  men  imprisoned  in  the  county 
penitentiaries  and  in  comparison  with  the  possible  facilities 
for  manufacturing  articles  needed  by  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  penitentiaries  are  situated  and  by  which  they  are 
maintained. 

The  special  advantage  of  the  State  Use  System  is  that  it 

eliminates  the  older  contract  labor  system  and  that  it  removes 

from   competition  in   the  open   market  the 

The  State       prison-made  goods  which   in   the   State   of 

Use  System.  New  York  the  representatives  of  both  organ- 
ized labor  and  the  manufacturers  vigorously 
oppose.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  supported  by 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  State  Use  System  is  well 
established.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  State  Use  System 
is  that  it  very  seriously  limits  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
unless  the  demand  by  the  State  and  by  its  political  divisions 
for  prison-made  goods  is  constant  and  great. 

With  a  view  not  only  to  increasing  the  employment  of 
prisoners,  but  also  in  order  to  stimulate  die  demand  for  prison- 
made  products,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  in 
1910  authorizing  the  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  of 
goods  manufactured  in  the  county  penitentiaries.  This  bill 
failed  of  passage,  not  even  being  reported  out  of  committee. 
In  one  county  penitentiary  of  this  State  one  of  the  prison 
officials,  when  asked  by  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  what  the  men  did  in  the  shops  during  the 
day,  replied:  "Oh,  they  play  checkers;"  this  substitute  for 
labor  being  broken  morning  and  evening  by  a  tedious,  monoto- 
nous tramp  around  the  prison  yard  for  an  hour  or  so. 

This  problem  of  prison  labor  is  highly  complicated.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  a  manufacturer  of  prison  goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $900,000  a  year.  The 
Prison  Labor —  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  is  the  general 
A  Complicated  manager  of  these  industries.  He  is  paid  a 
Problem.  salary  of  $6,000  and  has  multifarious  duties 
of  administration,  the  prison  industries  being 
only  one  part  of  his  many  duties.  Engaged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  is  the  purchasing  and  sales  agent  of  the 
...     4 
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prisons,  who  devotes  himself  particularly  to  the  details  of  the 
prison  industries.  This  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Prison 
Department  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  and  is  expected  to 
furnish  service,  which,  were  it  given  to  similar  industries  in 
outside  commercial  life,  would  probably  command  a  higher 
salary.  The  State  in  short  is  expecting  of  its  Prison  Depart- 
ment supervision  and  wide  extension  of  its  prison  industries 
and  seems  to  be  paying  comparatively  low  salaries  for  the 
services  rendered. 

This  situation  seems  to  lead  necessarily  to  divided  responsi- 
bilities and  divided  interests.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  can  give  but  comparatively  little  time  to  the  management 
of  prison  industries.  The  purchasing  and  sales  agent  is 
required  to  give  but  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  to  his  duties 
in  the  Prison  Department.  The  general  attitude  of  the  State 
toward  salaries  in  correctional  and  charitable  institutions  is 
at  present  against  high  salaries  for  expert  service.  The  problem 
of  the  administration  of  our  prison  industries,  already  a  com- 
plicated one,  will  become  far  more  complicated  with  the 
desired  extension  of  the  State  Use  System.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  what  shall  be  the  best  policy  in 
the  administration  and  extension  of  the  prison  industries  of 
the  State,  for  it  must  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  three 
State  prisons  and  the  five  county  penitentiaries,  the  State  has 
two  reformatories  for  men  in  which  the  trade-school  features 
predominate,,  and  which  are  to  a  very  limited  extent  manu- 
facturing products  that  are  sold  to  the  State  and  to  its  political 
divisions.  In  the  State  are  more  than  sixty  county  jails  in 
which  labor  at  the  best  is  but  intermittent  and  in  a  number 
of  which  idleness  practically  prevails.  In  New  York  city  the 
workhouse  is  but  partially  a  real  workhouse.  All  of  these 
institutions,  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  and  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  institutions  themselves,  should  be  employ- 
ing their  inmates  at  useful  labor,  resulting  in  products  which 
the  State  and  its  political  divisions  could  and  should  utilize. 

The  State  Use  System  it  is  said,  has  never  yet  had  a  fair 

trial  in  any  State.     It  may  be  it  will  in  the  end  prove  not  a 

feasible  system.     It  may  be  that  with  such 

Give  the  State  extension  as  may  occur  in  New  York  State, 

Use  SjTStem  a  it  will  finally  be  shown  that  it  works  unfairly 

Fair  Trial,      upon  the  prisoner,  that  it  is  uneconomical 

and  unhealthy.     It  may  be  that  in  the  end 

it  can  be  shown  that  the  demands  of  organized  labor  and  of 
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manufacturers  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  earnings'  for  his  work,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
health.  This  has  not  been  proved.  The  State  Use  System 
must  be  extended  sufficiently  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  prison-made  goods 
manufactured  in  other  states  are  now  admitted  to  the  State 
of  New  York  ad  libitum  without  any  require- 
Prison-Made    ments  of  a  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  the 
Goods  from     retailer   and   without   the   requirement   that 
Other  States,    such  goods  shall  be  stamped  "prison-made" 
or  "convict-made."      The   result  is  that  the 
State  of  New  York,  prohibiting  itself  from  selling  prison-made 
goods  in  the  open  market,  is  forced  to  admit  prison-made  goods 
from  other  states.     Laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing 
that  all  dealers  in  prison-made  goods  shall  be  licensed  and  that 
such  goods  shall   be   stamped' "prison-made"    or   "convict- 
made"  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  at  different  times 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.      At  a  number  of  recent  sessions  of 
the  National  Congress  bills  have  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Prison  Labor  [a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives],  providing  that  prison-made 
goods,  when  sold  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  introduced. 
This  law,  if  passed  by  Congress  would,  it  is  claimed,  entirely 
prohibit  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  in  New  York  State. 
The  question  arose  in  the  Committee  during  the  recent  session 
of  Congress  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 


Correctional  9nfi(tttuttotu(. 

THE  inspection  of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  Prison  Association  is  one  of  its 
duties,  a  duty  which  in  recent  years  has  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  development  of  the  Association's  parole  work 
and  probation  work.  A  number  of  the  insti- 
VisitS.  tutions  of  the  State  have  been  frequently 
visited,  among  them  the  penitentiary  and 
the  workhouse  on  BlackwelFs  Island,  the  Tombs  and  some  of 
the  district  prisons  of  New  York  city.  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Elmira 
Reformatory,  Bedford  Reformatory  and  Auburn  State  Prison. 
In  all  of  these  institutions,  the  Association  has  found  a  reason- 
ably efficient  administration  and  in  some  a  noteworthy  admin- 
istration; we  have  found  also  an  absence  of  the  serious 
physical  abuses  formerly  practiced  upon  inmates,  reasonably 
satisfactory  food,  generally  a  high  degree  of  cleanliness  and 
generally  a  fair  degree  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual prisoner  as  gauged  by  the  standards  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

At  Elmira  Reformatory  the  representative  of  the  Association 
has  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in    the    administration    of   that    institution. 
Elmira         Its   discipline   is   excellent.     The   industrial 
Reformatory,   instruction  is  of  a  high  grade,  the  military 
and  gymnasium  work  excellently  conducted 
and  the  educational  work  of  a  high  order.     The  spirit  of  the 
general    superintendent    pervades    the    institution    and     the 
Prison  Association  records  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  among 
the  hundreds  of  men  paroled  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  from  Elmira  and  Napanoch   Reformatories,  it  has  not 
heard  a  single  serious  complaint  against  the  general  superin- 
tendent  or   his    associates.     This    fact    is  more  remarkable, 
because  the  Prison  Association  acts  as  the  parole  agent  for 
Elmira    and    Napanoch    Reformatories    for    men    committed 
from  Greater  New  York,  and  receives  young  men  when  released 
on  parole  at  a  time  when  they  are  apt  to  be  critical  and  often 
sullen  and  anti-social. 

The  official  relations  existing  between   the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Prison  Association  and  the  board  of  managers 
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of  Elmira  and  Napanoch  Reformatories  are  most  cordial. 
Through  acting  as  parole  agent  for  the  two  reformatories,  the 
Prison  Association  keeps  in  daily  contact  with  the  reforma- 
tories. The  board  of  managers  of  the  reformatories  are 
naturally  desirous  that  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory 
men  on  parole  shall  be  adequate,  because  in  proportion  as  the 
supervision  results  in  permanent  reformation,  the  good  results 
of  reformatory  treatment  are  preserved. 

The  board  of  reformatory  managers  has  for  a  number  of 
years  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  to  the  Prison  Association 
for  its  work  as  parole  agent.  This  appropriation  is  far  from 
meeting  the  expenses  of  its  Parole  Bureau.  Indeed,  the 
salary  list  of  the  present  parole  staff  alone  amounts  to  $4,440, 
not  including  the  services  of  a  sergeant  of  the  New  York 
police  department,  a  year.  The  board  of  reformatory  mana- 
gers approved  in  the  early  part  of  19 10  of  an  increase  in  their 
annual  appropriation  to  the  Prison  Association  from  $1,500  to 
$2,400  a  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  fiscal  supervisor 
and  of  the  salary  classification  committee  of  the  State.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  this  appropriation  has  not  yet  been 
granted.  The  Prison  Association  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  State  should  meet  to  a  larger  extent 
the  expenses  of  the  parole  work  of  the  Prison  Association. 

With  the  Prison  Department  of  the  State,  the  relations  of 

the  Prison  Association  are  also  most  cordial.     In  addition  to 

the  inspection  of  the  State  prisons,  the  Asso- 

The  Prison     ciation  is  getting  more  closely  in  touch  with 

Department,  the  Prison  Department  through  the  exten- 
sion of  our  parole  work  to  cover  prisoners 
released  on  parole  from  State  prisons  to  Greater  New  York. 

The  Association  is  not  the  official  parole  agent  of  the  State 

prisons.     While   the  Association   has   always   been   ready  to 

receive   under   its   supervision   men   paroled 

Parole  Work  from  the  State  prisons,  it  was  only  in  April, 
for  the         1 910,  that  the  Association  was  invited  to  be 

State  Prisons,  represented  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 

Parole  Board,  which  meets  once  a  month  at 

each  of  the  three  State  prisons,  and  determines  upon  the  parole 

of  those  eligible  for  this  privilege.     The  Association  is  now 

represented  each  month  at  the  meetings  of  the  Parole  Board. 

In  May,  19 10,  four  State  prisoners  were  officially  paroled 
to  the  Association;  in  June,  19 10,  nine  prisoners  were  paroled 
to  the  Association;   in  July,  1910,  twenty-one. 
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An  apparent  gross  abuse  in  New  York  city  of  the  privilege 
of  supervising  paroled  prisoners  by  an  individual  in  this  city 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Prison  Association  in  the  spring 
of  19 10,  the  Association  made  a  careful  investigation,  taking 
stenographic  minutes  of  several  hearings  at  the  offices  of  the 
Association  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  State  Prison 
Department,  with  the  result  that  the  State  Prison  Department 
has  discontinued  in  New  York  city  the  parole  of  State  prisoners 
to  the  above  mentioned  person. 

The  matter  of  the  instruction  of  officers  in  State  prisons 
having  been  broached  in  conference  between  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons  and   the  corresponding 
Instruction  of  secretary    of    the     Prison    Association,    the 
Prison  Guards  corresponding  secretary  in  the  early  summer 

and  Keepers,  of  19 10  submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  such 
a  training  school  for  State  prison  officers, 
to  consist  of  monthly  conferences  of  prison  officers,  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  each  month  at  each  of  the  three  State  prisons, 
at  which  conferences  the  prison  officers  themselves  would  take 
the  most  prominent  part.  This  tentative  plan  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  also 
of  the  State  Prison  Commission. 

The  winter  of  1909  and  1910  brought  to  New  York  city  a 

change  of  municipal  administration  and  the  appointment  of 

Hon.  Patrick  Whitney  as   commissioner   of 

The  correction.      Mr.    Whitney    has    entered    a 

New  York  City  department  which  has  long  suffered  from  the 

Department     lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  problems 

of  Correction,  of  crime  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal. 

The  department  in  past  years  has  suffered 

from  unfortunate  management,  and  the  present  commissioner 

has  inherited  many  adverse  conditions  in  the  department,  which 

will  require  his  best  efforts  to  remedy. 

He  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  Prison  Association 
in  suggesting  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  city  correc- 
tional   institutions. 

The  Prison  Association  commends  such  elements  in  the 
administration  of  the  city's  penal  institutions  as  their  general 
cleanliness,  the  lack  of  abuses  and  a  generally  decent  treatment 
of  prisoners.  The  institutions,  however,  show  few  purposes 
of  reformation  or  of  apparent  desire  to  develop  better  systems 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  offender. 
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The  principal  correctional  institutions  of  New  York  city  are 

the  City  Prison,  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs,  which  serves 

as  a  detention  prison;  the  Workhouse,  which 

City  receives  misdemeanants  from  the  Boroughs 

Institutions,  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn;  the 
Penitentiary,  which  receives  misdemeanants 
and  felons  from  the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens  and 
Richmond;  the  Workhouse  at  Hart's  Island,  which  serves  as 
an  overflow  prison  for  the  Workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island; 
the  Reformatory  for  Male  Misdemeanants  at  Hart's  Island, 
which  receives  male  misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirt)%  and  was  established  to  serve  as  a  reformatory 
for  the  younger  and  less  hardened  criminals. 

The  penitentiary  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1909,  received  2,464  persons.  The  bulk  of  those  convicted  of 
serious  crimes  are  sent  either  to  Elmira  Reformatory  or  to 
one  of  the  three  State  prisons.  The  grand  total  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Correction  for  1909  was 
$1,585,015.20. 

A  new  penitentiary,  to  cost  about  ^^4,000,000,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided on  Riker's  Island  by  the  city,  and  a  new  workhouse,  to 
cost  at  least  $1,000,000.  When  these  institutions  shall  have 
been  built,  the  present  penitentiary  and  present  workhouse 
on  Blackwell's  Island  will  become  the  property  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  charities,  and  Blackwell's  Island  will  then 
become  a  hospital  island. 

The  Legislature  of  19 10  passed  a  bill,  since  approved  by 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  signed  by  Governor  Hughes,  empowering 
the  city  to  establish  a  board  of  inebriety  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  extensive  probation  system  for  the  treatment 
of  inebriates,  and  also  a  farm  colony  and  hospital  for  the  more 
serious  cases  of  inebriety.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farm 
colony  and  hospital  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

While  the  Association  does  not  point  to  any  gross  sanitary 
or  physical  abuses  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  city, 
the  general  statement  can  be  made  that  sanitary  conditions 
and  cell  conditions  often  ought  to  be  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  are.  Practically  all  of  the  police  stations  have 
detention  cells  and  many  of  the  station  houses  are  in  very 
poor  sanitary  condition.  The  Tombs  is  frequently  over- 
crowded so  that  prisoners  have  to  be  doubled  up,  which  exposes 
the  inmates  of  the  cells  to  vicious  practices. 
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Several  of  the  prisons  connected  with  the  courts  are  in  a  very 
wretched    condition,  particularly    that  of   Jefferson  Market, 
where  the  prison  pens  are  but  a  compulsory 
City  Prisons,    gathering   place   for   all  sorts  of  offenders. 
The  prison  pens  in  the  Essex  Market  Court 
are  not  only  unsanitary,  but  are  in  the  cellar  under  the  court 
house,  where  little  light  and  air  can  be  obtained.     These  condi- 
tions bid  fair  not  to  be  rectified  until  a  new  Essex  Market  Court 
is  built.      An  agitation  for  a  new  building  at  this  location  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  and  plans  have  been  drawn,  but 
as  yet  no  appropriation  for  such  a  building  has  been  made. 
The  principal  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  penitentiary  on 
Blackwell's  Island  is  the  absence  of  any  apparent  reformatory 
principles  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
The  tion.     The   prisoners   are   probably  worked 

Penitentiary,    harder  than  in  any  other  of  the  city's  insti- 
tutions and  undoubtedly  worked  harder  than 
in  any  other  penitentiaries  of  the  State.     It  would  be  entirely 
possible  to  introduce  into  the  penitentiary  the  elements  of  a 
reformatory  institution,  such  as  Elmira  or  Napanoch. 

At  the    workhouse,   the  amount  of  work  apparently  done 
still  makes  the  name  "workhouse"  in  a  large  degree  a  mis- 
nomer.    A  combination  of  short  sentences; 
The  of  a   class   of  inmates    in   which    vagrants 

Workhouse,  and  "drunks**  are  largely  represented;  of  an 
absence  of  shop  facilities  sufficient  to  give  work 
to  all  the  inmates;  of  a  lethargy  that  only  too  often  seems  to 
possess  the  prison  officials,  all  tend  to  make  the  workhouse  on 
a  par,  in  many  respects,  with  the  jails  of  New  York  State. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  shops,  to  be  sure,  and  there  is 
a  stone  quarry  where  work  is  much  more  active  than  elsewhere 
at  the  workhouse.  A  fair-minded  observer,  however,  will 
not  fail  to  decide  that  in  proportion  to  the  male  population 
and  to  the  shop  facilities  now  existent,  the  amount  of  work 
done  is  comparatively  small. 

At  Hart's  Island  there  was  established  in  1905,  a  City  Reform- 
atory for  Misdemeanants.     There  are  about  150  boys  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  in  this 
The  institution.     At  present  it  is  in  but  a  small 

Hart's  Island   degree    reformatory.    The    school    facilities 
Reformatory,  are  quite  inadequate,  there  being  but  one 
classroom,  and   trade   instruction  is  largely 
lacking.     Many   of  the   inmates   are   occupied   with    menial 
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tasks  which  should  be  done  by  workhouse  prisoners  from  the 
workhouse  on  Hart's  Island.  The  reformatory  has  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  trades  school,  which  was  burned 
down  about  a  year  ago.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  new 
group  of  reformatory  buildings  at  the  northern  end  of  Hart's 
Island.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  these  buildings  shall  have 
been  completed,  if  during  the  present  administration,  the 
reformatory  at  Hart's  Island  will  become  something  more 
than  a  reformatory  in  name. 

The  county  penitentiaries  and  the  county  jails  have  been 

since   1844,  ^^  foundation  year  of  the  Prison  Association, 

objects  of  the    criticism  of  the  Association. 

County         The    penitentiaries  and   the  jails,   with   the 

Penitentiaries  exception  of  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 

and  Jails.       Island,   tend  to  be  centers  of  idleness   and 

vice.     Through  the  excellent  inspection  work 

of  the  Prison  Commission,  many  jails  have  greatly  improved 

in  recent  years.     In  a  number  of  counties,    new   jails   have 

been  recently  built  or  modernized-. 

This  is  a  tax  on  the  State  and  a  great  economic  burden. 
The  jails  should  be  used  only  for  places  of  detention  for  those 
awaiting  trial  and  for  witnesses.  Convicted  prisoners  ordi- 
narily imprisoned  in  jails  should  be  confined  in  district  work. 
houses  where  the  industries  might  be  utilized  for  the  profit  of 
the  State  and  its  political  divisions.  The  present  county  peni- 
tentiaries should  be  reorganized  as  State  district  workhouses. 
The  prisoners  in  county  penitentiaries  and  county  jails  are 
mainly  those  who  have  committed  crimes  for  which  the  State 
prescribes  penalties.  Only  when  the  State  takes  over  the  county 
penitentiaries  and  develops  a  system  of  State  district  work- 
houses does  it  seem  possible  to  expect  systematized  productive 
labor  on  any  extensive  scale  for  misdemeanants. 

The  hundreds  of  lockups  in  the  rural  sections  of  New  York 
State  have  but  recently  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Prison  Commission.     These  lockups  are  used 
Lockups.       for  the  temporary  detention  of  those  recently 
under  arrest.    They  serve  as  over-night  deten- 
tion houses  and  are  often  unfitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used. 
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The  State  greatly  needs  several  new  correctional  institu- 
tions:—  one  pr  more  farm  colonies  for  vagrants  and  tramps, 
several    hospitals    and    agricultural    colonies 
New  Needs,     for  the  treatment  of  inebriates,  and  one  or 
more  reformatories  for  male  misdemeanants. 
The  need  for  these  institutions  has  already  been  outlined  in 
detail  in  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association  to  the  Legis- 
lature, which  will  be  found  on  pages  1 1-23  of  the  present  annual 
report  of  the  Association. 


3Bitl\tt  of  Ij^isiontvi'  :f  amtltesi. 

WHEN  the  bread-winner  of  a  family  is  sent  to  prison, 
his  family  becomes  often  a  greater  sufferer  than  he. 
The  income  of  the  large  majority  of  prisoners* 
families  is  dependent  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  bread- 
winner.      Generally   the    funds  in  savings- 

A  Problem  banks  are  small  and  the  family  soon  be- 
of  Relief.  comes  necessarily  the  recipient  of  charity,  or 
is  forced  to  go  to  extreme  measures  to  obtain 
its  sustenance.  The  question  of  providing  satisfactorily  and 
justly  for  prisoners*  families  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  solu- 
tion, but  is  still  a  problem.  In  Washington,  gratifying  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  men  sentenced  to  the  House 
of  Correction  for  non-support.  In  states  where  contract  labor 
prevails,  as  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings are  credited  to  the  prisoner.  The  prisoners  are  able  to 
earn  a  certain  amount  generally  through  over-time  work, 
which  may  be  paid  to  their  families.  This  advantage  of  the  con- 
tract system  is  particularly  emphasized  as  an  offset  to  its  many 
serious  disadvantages.  In  the  State  prisons  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  prisoners  receive  one  and  one-half  cents  daily 
in  return  for  their  labor.  This  sum  is  practically  a  gratuity, 
because  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  our  State  prisons  earns  but 
about  one-third  of  the  total  annual  maintenance  cost  of  the 
same  prisoners. 

The  inmates  of  the  reformatories  have  no  earnings,  nor  so 
far  as  the  Association  knows,  do  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries 
or  county  jails  contribute  by  their  labor  toward  the  maintenance 
of  their  families. 

Consequently  relief  of  prisoners*  families  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Prison  Association,  although  it  is  not 
as  yet  maintained  on  a  large  scale.  The  relief  disbursements 
of  the  Prison  Association  to  discharged  or  paroled  prisoners  and 
to  prisoners'  families,  was  for  the  year  1909,  $1,456.19. 

The  Association  plans  to  work  toward  some  form  of  reason- 
able recompense  for  men  confined  in  prison  in  so  far  as  their 
labor  can  be  utilized  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families. 


Wfit  ^isiomtion  at  Uti  W&otk. 

THE  Prison  Association  was  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1846.  It  is  a  chari- 
table organization  founded  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  betterment  of  prison  conditions.  Its 
board  of  managers  is  the  executive  com- 
Administration.  mittee  of  thirty  members.  The  executive 
committee  is  a  self-perpetuating  body.  The 
board  of  managers  appoint  the  corresponding  secretary,  who 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Association.  The  late  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows  was  for  nine  years  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Prison  Association.  His  distinguished  ser- 
vices as  the  executive  of  the  Association  were  heightened 
by  his  national  and  international  services  in  the  field  of 
penology. 

His  successor,  Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  was  appointed  correspond- 
ing secretary  on  January  i,  1910.* 

The  work  of  the  Association  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
parts: — the  Parole  Bureau,  the  Probation  Bureau  and  the 
Office. 

The  staff  of  the  Parole  Bureau  consists  of  H.  B.  Rodgers, 
Parole   Agent,   Grant   Williams   [Detective-Sergeant],   T.    B. 
Collins,  A.  Gardner  Benedict,  and  Samuel 
The  Ornitz,  Investigators. 

Parole  Bureau.  The  Parole  Bureau  supervises  primarily 
the  young  men  released  on  parole  from 
Elmira  and  Napanoch  Reformatories,  921  young  men  being 
received  on  parole  in  the  Prison  Association  in  1909.  In  addi- 
tion there  applied  to  the  Parole  Bureau  for  assistance  and 
counsel  during  1909,  539;  discharged  prisoners  from  Sing 
Sing   Prison,   44;    from   Auburn    Prison,    ii;    from    Clinton 

•  Dr.  Lewis  graduated  from  Tufts  College,  Mass.  [A.B.,  1895;  A..M..  1897].  After  several 
years*  study  in  Europe  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1000.  From  1900  to  1905  he  was  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  His  training  in  social  work  was  had  first  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1903, 
then  at  the  School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1905.  On  August  1, 
I005,  he  became  superintendent  of^the  Joint  Application  Bureau,  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  In  this  bureau  are  aided  annually  many  thousand  homeless  persons. 
In  1907  Dr.  Lewis  became  financial  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York,  holding  this  position  until  January  i,  1010,  when  he  became  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  During  the  five  years  from  1905  to  19x0  Dr.  Lewis 
made  numerous  special  studies  in  the  field  of  vagrancy  and  crime. 
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Prison,  13;  from  BlackwelFs  Island  Penitentiary,  264; 
from  BlackwelFs  Island  Workhouse,  80;  from  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  the  State,  15.  From  outside  the  State 
there  applied  for  aid  and  counsel  during  1909,  52.  A  grand 
total  of  1,939  persons  aided  with  relief  or  counsel  or  both  by 
the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Parole  Bureau  gather  at 
the  Prison  Association  in  the  morning,  receive  their  assign- 
ments for  visits  and  investigations  and  return 
A  Morning    in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  for  reports  and 
Hour*         further  assignments.     On  the  average  from 
350  to  400  young  men  are  under  supervision 
at  any  one  time.     Between  the  20th  and  25th  of  each  month  a 
group  of  young  men  just  placed  on  parole  arrive  at  the  Prison 
Association  from  Elmira  and  Napanoch  Reformatories.     These 
young  men  are  divided  into  approximately  equal  groups  and 
are  assigned  for  supervision  to  the  various  members  of  the 
parole    staff,  thus  naturally  developing  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  members  of  the  staff  and  the  young  men  than 
would  be  possible  were  no  such  division  made. 

When  die  young  men  arrive  from  Elmira,  the  necessary 
entries  are  made  upon  the  records  of  the  Prison  Association 
and  to  each  young  man,  individually  or  in  a  group,  are  ex- 
plained the  purposes  of  the  Prison  Association.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Association,  while  acting  as  parole  agent  for  Elmira 
and  Napanoch,  is  far  more  than  an  official  parole  agent.  It 
is  a  sympathetic  and  consistent  friend  of  each  young  man. 
The  young  men  are  addressed  approximately  as  follows: 

"We  want  you  boys  to  understand  that  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion has  only  one  purpose,  to  help  you.     You  are  young. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this  Asso- 
A  Frank  Talk,  ciation  are  pretty  nearly  or  quite  twice  as 
old  as  you  are.     You  have  most  of  your  life 
before  you.     The  next  six  months  are  going  to  be  very  import- 
ant months  for  you.    They  are  not  going  to  be  easy.     Some  of 
you  will  get  among  the  old  associations  from  which  you  went 
at  the  time  of  your  arrest.     We  are  not  only  ready,  but  we 
want  to  be  one  of  your  best  friends  during  the  time  that  you 
are  on  parole.     That  is  why  you  have  been  assigned,  each  of 
you,  to  one  of  the  parole  staff,  who  will  feel  very  badly  if  he 
does  not  become  such  a  friend  to  you  that  you  can  gain  with 
credit  your  absolute  release  after  six  months. 
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"Now  if  at  any  time  any  of  you  get  into  trouble;  if  you  think 
that  the  police  are  hounding  you;  if  some  one  of  you  has  un- 
happily a  father  who  does  not  sympathize  with  your  trying  to 
do  right;  if  some  of  you  want  to  change  your  job;  or  if  some  of 
you  find  that  your  old  cronies  of  the  *gang'  are  trying  to  help 
you  back  into  the  life  which  sent  you  away,  come  to  us.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  Remember  that  we  do  not  want  to 
send  you  back.  Remember  too  that  the  more  you  make  us 
your  friends,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  go  back. 

"Further,  if  any  of  you  have  questions  that  you  want  to  ask 
of  us,  if  there  are  things  not  clear  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to 
come  here.  Look  any  one  of  us  up  and  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can  to  set  you  straight.*' 

It  is  through  a  frank  talk  of  this  sort,  of  which  this  is  but 
a  part,  couched  pretty  largely  in  the  language  that  the  boys 
can  understand  best,  that  we  believe  we  are  able  to  help  these 
boys  in  a  rational  manner,  without  mawkishness,  during  their 
parole  period. 

The  Parole  Bureau  not  only  helps  boys  from  Elmira  and 

Napanoch,  but  also  acts  as  a  relief  agent  for  discharged  and 

paroled   prisoners   in   general.     One  of  the 

Staff  Duties,  members  of  the  staff  visits  the  Tombs  several 
times  a  week;  another  member  of  the  staff 
visits  the  penitentiary  and  workhouse;  the  police  sergeant  on 
our  staff  is  present  at  the  "line-up"  at  detective  headquarters 
each  morning,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  report  that  he  frequently 
finds  reformatory  boys  again  in  the  hands  of  the  law  and  passing 
before  the  detectives  for  inspection.  Once  a  month  the  cor- 
responding secretary  or  parole  agent  attends  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Parole  Board  at  Sing  Sing  and  occasionally  will  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Parole  Board  at  other  State  prisons.  Out 
of  the  activity  of  the  Parole  Bureau  has  developed  the  "  Round 
Table"  Club,  which  acts  as  a  distribution  agent  for  many 
otherwise  unemployed  paroled  and  discharged  prisoners. 

A  new  system  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  Parole  Bureau 
has  been  organized  since  the  first  of  January,  1910.  Filing 
cabinets  with  the  loose-folder  system  of  keeping  records  and 
correspondence  have  been  installed.  The  monthly  reports  of 
the  Parole  Bureau  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  to  the 
executive  committee  have  been  enlarged.  A  special  stenog- 
rapher. Miss  Levy,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Parole  Department. 

A  system  of  determining  the  delinquency  in  the  cases  of 
yOung  men  who  appear  to  have  violated  their  parole  has  been 
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established,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  corresponding 
secretary,  the  parole  agent,  and  the  police  sergeant  detailed 
by  the  department  of  police  to  the  Prison  Association  decides 
carefully  each  case.  The  work  of  the  Parole  Bureau  is  being 
steadily  increased,  through  the  assignments  from  the  State 
prisons  of  men  on  parole  to  the  Prison  Association. 

As  illustrating  the  daily  work  of  the  Parole  Bureau,  the 
following  record  is  printed  of  the  activities  of  that  Bureau  on 
June  27,  19  ID.  This  was  not  an  exceptional  day.  In  the 
case  of  each  person,  a  personal  interview  was  held. 


Prison. 


Consecutive 
number. 


Remarks. 


Elmira. . . 
Ehnira. . . 
Elmira. . . 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira. . . 
Elmira. . . 
Elmira. .  . 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Napanoch . 
Sing  Sing. , 


18451 
18228 
18457 
18221 

17497 
19097 
18422 
18447 
18410 
18485 

18345 
1852 

59042 


Napanoch 

1936 

Napanoch 

1880 

Sing  Sing 

58490 

Sing  Sing 

Sing  Sing 

Elmira 

58206 
57489 
13729 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Probation .... 

18148 

Sing  Sing 

58574 

Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  no  work. 
Arrival  report ;  had  no  position.    Sent  to 

Dr.  D.,  East  12th  street,  for  work. 
Foimd    work,    Pencil    Co.,    East    14th 

street.     Gave  him  $2  cash  for  neces- 
sary expenses. 
Ten-day  man.     Asks  permission  to  go 

to  Italy. 
Sent  him  to  work  for  the  G.  Mfg.  Co., 

$2  per  day. 
Called  for  advice  about  his  position. 
Reported  out  of  hospital. 
Paroled  July  23,    1906.     Returned  for 

violation  of  parole  and  again  paroled 

Jime,    1908.     Sent  to  work  for  St. 

Luke's  church,  $1.75  per  day. 
Sent  to  work  on  Albany  boat,  $30  and 

board;  loaned  $1.50. 
Second  monthly  report. 
Reports  he  is  to  sail  for  Buenos  Ayres 

on  the  30th.    This  is  the  ship  that  Mr. 

B.  got  him  position  on  as  electrician. 
Sent  to  position  in, ..  Broadway, 

and  to  live  at  129  Christie  street. 
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Prison. 

Consecutive 
number. 

Remarks. 

Elmira 

I7S47 

First  monthly  report. 

Napanoch .... 

1949 

First  monthly  report. 

Penitentiary . . 

Gave  him  shirt,  tie  and  hiat;  order  of 
Mr.  Kimball. 

Elmira 

18161 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18199 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17460 

Mother  reports  his  disappearance  after 
an  illness.  Notified  police  headquar- 
ters and  sent  out  general  alarm  for 
him. 

Elmira 

I7S39 

Was  laid  off.  Had  him  reinstated  at 
work  through  personally  visiting  em- 
ployer. 

Napanoch. . . . 

1867 

Fourth  monthly  report ;  gave  penmssion 
to  spend  two  weeks*  vacation  with 
parents  at  Atlantic  City. 

Elmira 

17976 

Fourth  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17879 

Fourth  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18301 

Second  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17122 

Fifth  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17922 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18087 

Fourth  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18087 

Fourth  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18438 

Reports  no  work;  has  been  laid  off. 

Elmira 

18158 

Second  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17545 

Sixth  monthly  report. 

Napanoch .... 

1926 

Reported  change  of  position. 

Napanoch 

1996 

Sent  to  298  Willis  avenue  for  work. 

Elmira 

16866 

Absolutely  released. 

Elmira 

17529 

Absolutely  released. 

Elmira 

18302 

Second  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18407 

First  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

17584 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18214 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

1922 

First  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18483 

First  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

2050 

Given  permission  to  live  with  brother. 

Elmira 

18057 

First  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

1 803 1 

Third  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

16629 

Third  monthly  report. 

Napanoch .... 

1859 

Second  monthly  report. 

Elmira 

18210 

Third  monthly  report. 

Napanoch 

1765 

Third  monthly  report. 

V.  I.  P 

Given  three  meals,  i  lodging. 

W.  H 

Given  three  meals,  i  lodging. 

Elmira 

15687 

Sent  record  to  Mrs.  Walker,  probation 
officer. 

Ctll   HiUI,  Clinton  Pri>,t»n 
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The  Probation  Bureau  of  the  Association  has  also  been 
reorganized  during  1910,  the  staff  consisting  of  D.  E.  Kimball, 
General  Agent  of  the  Association,  who  for 
The  twenty-five  years  has  been  probation  officer 

Probation      in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  Mrs.  Emily 
Bureau*        S.  Walker,  appointed  in  April,  1910,  volun- 
teer probation  officer,  although  Mrs.  Walker 
for  several  years  has  been  a  volunteer  probation  officer  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions;  Edward  Berman,  Investigator  for 
the  Probation  Bureau,  and  Miss  Naomi  Rigby,  stenographer. 
While  in  the  number  of  persons  on  probation,  the  volume  of 
work  of  the  Probation  Bureau  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Parole  Bureau,  the  work  is  of  equally  high 
Details  of       importance    and    requires    constant  wisdom 
tiie  Work.      and  supervision  of  the  men  and  women  on 
probation.     To  Mr.  Kimball  were  assigned 
by  the  judges  in  General  Sessions,  during  1909,  589  proba- 
tioners.    Probationers  may  report  each  week  day  during  the 
day  time  at  the  office  of  the  Prison  Association,  and  also  on 
Thursday  night  from  half-past  seven  to  nine.    Were  the  Asso- 
ciation able  to  maintain  a  larger  probation  staff,  the  proba- 
tioners would  be  more  frequently  visited  at  their  homes  and 
at  their  work. 

Filing  cabinets  have  been  installed,  with  a  loose-leaf  folder 
system  for  keeping  records  and  correspondence.  The  case  plan 
has  been  adopted  for  the  keeping  of  case  records,  and  a  monthly 
system  of  reporting  to  the  judges  on  all  cases  on  probation  has 
been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  judges  in  General 
Sessions  and  for  the  statistical  use  of  the  Prison  Association. 

The  office  work  of  the  Association  is  not  unlike  that  of  any 
of  the  modem  charitable  organizations  in  this  city.  Members 
of  the  office  staff  are  Miss  Auchampaugh,  secretary  to  the 
corresponding  secretary,  having  general  supervision  over  the 
routine  clerical  work  of  the  Association;  Miss  Rigby,  stenog- 
rapher of  the  Probation  Bureau;  Miss  Levy,  stenographer  of 
the  Parole  Bureau;  Miss  Middler,  summer  stenographer;  Miss 
Stecker  and  Miss  Ratner,  clerks. 

The  Association  has  a  very  well-chosen  and  comprehensive 
library  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  penological  and  crimino- 
logical subjects,  which  is  accessible  to  the 
The  Library,    public.     The  library  is  added  to  from  year 
to  year,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  is  desir- 
able.    The  Association  would  gladly  welcome  the  establish- 
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mcnt  of  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets 
for  the^library.     Miss  Titus  is  librarian. 

The  building  in  which  the  Prison  Association's  offices  are 
situated,  is  at  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  city,  and  is 

owned    by    the    Prison    Association.     It    is 
Our  Btlilding.  valued  at  $35,000.     During  the  early  summer 

of  19 10,  the  building  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  is  now  well  equipped  for  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  basement  and  the  first  two  floors  are  used  for 
office  purposes,  the  Parole  Bureau  occupying  the  basement 
and  first  floor,  the  Probation  Bureau  and  the  office  work  of 
the  Association  occupying  the  second  floor.  The  third  and 
fourth  floors  are  the  apartments  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  his  wife. 


Wbt  Sntemational  Vision  Conqjctsisi. 

IN  1870,  it  was  proposed  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
organization  which   is  now  the  American   Prison  Asso- 
ciation, that    an    International    Prison    Congress   might 
profitably  be  held  to  discuss  the  problems  of  crime,  which 
are    now   world-wide    in   their   significance. 
Its  Origin.      Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  at  that  time  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  in  1870,  at  Cincinnati, 
where  it  received  its  impulse.      In  the  next  year  Dr.  Wines 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  by  President  Grant  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  European  governments  in  the  holding  of 
this  great  International  Congress.     Dr.  Wines  visited  Europe 
in  1 87 1  and  found  that  everywhere  his  proposition  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  governments  addressed. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  First  International  Prison  Congress 
in  1872  at  London,  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  and  its 
Commissioner  in  the  calling  together  of  an  organization  of  that 
Congress,  was  generously  recognized,  as  it  has  been  at  nearly 
every  meeting  of  the  Congress  since  held. 

In  October,  19 10,  the  International  Prison  Congress  for  the 

first  time  will  visit  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  hold  a 

week's  session  at  Washington,  D.  C.     This 

This  Year's     Congress  will  be  preceded  by  a  special  tour 

Congress.       of  some  2,000  miles  from  New  York  to  Chicago 

and  return  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose 

of  visiting  various  penal  institutions.     On  this  trip,  the  foreign 

delegates  to  the  Congress,  some  100  in  number,  will  be  the 

guests  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Prison  Congress  at  Budapest 

in  1905,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  was  the  official  delegate  from  the 

United  States.     Dr.  Barrows  held  for  many 

Dr.  Barrows  —  years  this  distinguished  position,  a  part  of 

A  Leader.       his  incumbency  being  during  the  entire  period 

of  his  connection  with  the  Prison  Association 

of  New   York    as    corresponding    secretary.      Dr.    Barrows 

tendered  to  the  International  Prison  Congress  the  invitation  of 

the  United  States  to  meet  in  Washington  in  1910.    This  in- 
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vitation  was  unanimously  accepted.  According  to  custom, 
Dr.  Barrows  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States 
was  elected  President  of  the  Commission  (the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress)  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  19 lo. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  that  Dr.  Barrows  has 
passed  away  before  the  great  honor  could  be  his  of  presiding 
at  the  coming  International  Prison  Congress,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  in  point  of  importance  the  greatest  Congress  yet  held. 
He  prepared  the  general  plans  for  the  coming  Congress,  being 
ably  assisted  by  his  devoted  wife,  who  has  been  often  fittingly 
honored  in  the  councils  of  the  International  Prison  Commission. 

Following  Dr.  Barrows'  untimely  death,  in  April,  1909, 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  became,  by  appointment  of 
President  Taft,  this  country's  representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  and  during  the  summer  of  1909  at  the 
meeting  in  Paris,  Dr.  Henderson  was  elected  President  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  cooperating 

committees  in  completing  the  plans  for  the  Congress.     Many 

of  the  members  of  the   executive   committee 

The  Prison     have  been  appointed  members  of  the  General 

Association     Committee   having  in   charge   the   arrange- 

and  the        ments  for  the  Congress.     President  Eugene 

Congress.       Smith  of  the  Prison  Association  has  prepared 

one  of  the    souvenir    volumes    now    being 

published   by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  commemorate 

the  Eighth  International  Prison  Congress,  Mr.  Smith's  volume 

being  entitled,  "Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Lewis,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, has  charge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the  Congress.  On 
the  local  New  York  city  committee,  to  be  charged  with  the 
entertainment  of  the  foreign  guests  while  in  New  York  city, 
the  Prison  Association  will  be  represented  through  members 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  great  importance  of  this  Congress  hardly  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  It  will  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  United 
States  in  October  to  the  great  prison  problems  of  this  country. 
It  is  confidently  to  be  expected  that  the  problems  of  delinquency 
will  be  given  wider  publicity  during  the  coming  year  than  they 
have  ever  before  received  in  this  country. 
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The  Prison  Congress  is  an  international  organization  against 

crime.     It  considers  the  sources  of  crime,  how  crime  can  be 

prevented,  what  measures  different  nations 

Organization    can  take  to  promote  their  own  security,  how 

and  Program,  the  offender  can  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  correct 

and  reform  him,  what  protection  shall  be 

thrown   around   children   and   minors.     The  word   "prison" 

only  suggests  the  name  of  this  Congress. 

Organization. 

The  Congress  is  divided  into  four  sections: 

Section  I  relates  to  criminal  law.  In  this  section  are  some  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  Europe.  The  discussions  here  are  not 
merely  academic.  They  relate  to  the  ftmdamental  principles  of 
penal  law  and  their  practical  application.  They  include  the 
organization  and  administration  of  courts,  the  structure  of  penal 
codes,  questions  of  criminal  procedure,  the  classification  of  offenses, 
and  application  of  penalties.  Questions  of  extradition,  the  relation 
of  nations  to  each  other  in  the  suppression  of  crime  naturally 
fall  under  this  section. 

Section  II  relates  to  prison  administration.  It  is  naturally  made 
up  of  those  who  have  had  experience  as  directors,  superintendents 
or  wardens  of  prisons  or  correctional  institutions.  Everything 
relating  to  prison  structure,  hygiene,  prison  industries,  the  classi- 
fication, organization  and  education  of  offenders,  to  dietaries,  med- 
ical treatment,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  other 
prison  diseases,  the  study  of  the  criminal,  and  many  other  practical 
questions  come  under  this  section. 

Section  III  relates  to  preventive  means.  This  covers  a  wide 
field  of  sociological  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
crime. 

Section  IV  relates  to  children  and  minors.  Child-saving  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  absorbing  questions  of  our  time.  Neg- 
lected childhood,  whether  from  neglected  homes,  neglected  schools, 
or  neglected  factories,  means  an  increase  of  crime.  This  section 
has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  subject  of  children's  courts  and  the 
legal  treatment  of  children  accused  of  crime.  Though  the  Congress 
has  done  much  to  indicate  better  methods  of  prison  discipline  and 
improvement  in  criminal  code^,  it  is  destined  to  have  a  still  greater 
influence  in  the  reduction  of  crime  through  the  serious  study  and 
attention  which  it  is  now  giving  to  all  preventive  influences. 

Program  of  the  Congress  of  1910. 
First  Section  —  Penal  Legislation. 
Question  i.  Assuming  that  a  rational  relation  exists  between  the 
principle   of  the   indeterminate   sentence   and   the   ftmdamental 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  — 

(a)  What  class  of  delinquents  should  be  submitted  to,  and  what 
class  excluded  from,  its  application? 
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(fc)  How  may  a  sentence  of  this  kind,  without  minimum  or 
maximum  limits,  be  applied  without  danger  to  individual  liberty? 

If  it  is  not  admitted  that  there  is  a  rational  relation  between  the 
principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  there  grotmd  for  adding  to  the 
definite  sentence  with  respect  to  a  particular  individual  a  restriction 
in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  penalty;  and  if  so,  in  what  cases,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  applied? 

Question  2.  How  and  in  what  manner  may  effect  be  given  to 
penal  sentences  pronounced  by  foreign  tribtmals,  especially  with 
reference  to  habitual  criminality  and  legal  incapacity? 

Question  3.  To  resist  the  tendency  of  criminals  to  band  them- 
selves together  is  it  not  desirable  to  make  participation  in  criminal 
acts  or  agreements  a  distinct  crime,  or  at  least  to  make  all  such 
complicity  a  legal  aggravation? 

Question  4.  What  part  does  the  death  penalty  play  in  the  penal 
system  of  the  different  countries? 

Second  Section  —  Prison  Administration. 

Question  i.  What  are  the  essential  principles  of  a  modem 
reformatory  system,  and  upon  what  rational  methods  should  it 
be  based?  Should  its  application  be  limited  by  age,  or  other 
classification?     If  so,  under  what  limitations? 

Must  we  not  admit  the  necessity  of  special  treatment  for  youth- 
ful criminals  and  even  recidivists  from  16  to  21  or  23  years,  recog- 
nizing the  plasticity  of  that  age  and  the  possibility  of  curing  by 
special  methods  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  the  perverted 
instincts  of  young  offenders?  In  that  case,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
give  to  the  courts  the  power  of  imposing  a  special  penalty: 

(a)  Sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  full  application  of  all  means 
of  reformation? 

(b)  Permitting  the  free  application  of  conditional  liberation? 
Question  2.  What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  parole 

system  or  the  system  of  conditional  liberation  already  existing  in 
certain  countries? 

Question  3.  What  are  the  best  means  of  assuring  productive 
work  for  prisoners  in  small  prisons? 

Third  Section  —  Preventive  Means. 

Question  i.  What  is  the  effect  upon  criminality  of  the  legal 
measures  taken  in  different  States  in  the  form  of  probation  or 
suspension  of  sentence,  etc.,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  imprisonment, 
especially  at  the  time  of  first  convictions,  taking  accotmt  of  the 
age,  character  and  antecedents  of  the  person?  Ajid  is  it  desirable 
that  these  and  similar  laws  should  be  extended? 

Question  2.  What  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicity  and  vagabondage,  especially  in  view  of  modem 
criminal  tendencies? 

What  rules  should  be  adopted  for  the  organization  of  work- 
houses for  mendicants  and  vagabonds? 
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Question  3.  How  is  it  possible,  while  paying  due  attention  to 
the  correction  of  the  offender,  to  lighten  the  heavy  economic  burden 
falling  upon  families  owing  to  the  imprisonment  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  dependent? 

Question  4.  Have  the  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years  made  in 
certain  cotmtries,  providing  special  establishments  for  the  deten- 
tion of  inebriate  criminals,  even  recidivists,  for  long  periods  (two 
or  three  years)  been  successful  or  not  ? 

Is  it  necessary  to  complete  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  these 
establishments  by  special  medical  treatment  ? 

Fourth  Section  —  Questions  Relating  to  Children  and  to 

Minors. 

Question  i .  Should  young  delinquents  be  subjected  to  the  penal 
procedure  applicable  to  adults?  If  not,  what  principles  should 
guide  the  procedtire  applied  to  children  and  youthful  offenders? 

Question  2.  Should  special  establishments  be  maintained  for 
abnormal,  backward  and  feeble-minded  children  showing  dangerous 
moral  tendencies? 

Question  3.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  idle- 
ness and  vagabondage  of  children  in  large  cities? 

Question  4.  Is  it  desirable  to  take  special  measures  for  the 
protection  of  children  bom  outside  of  wedlock;  and  if  so,  what 
measures? 

A  Question  for  Investigation. 

How  should  local  prisons,  jails  and  lockups  be  constructed  and 
organized? 


Cfte  :f  uture* 

A  far  larger  field  of  activity  is  open  to  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion than  it  has  so  far  been  able  to  occupy.     There  is  no  similar 
organization  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York. 
A  Larger       Wholly  because  of  restricted  funds,  the  Asso- 
Field.  ciation  has  in  the  past  been  compelled  to 

give  its  attention  largely  to  New  York  city 
alone. 
Has  not  the  time  come  for  an  important  extension  of  the 
Association's  work  ?  The  sum  of  $75,000  could  be  expended 
by  the  Association  annually  in  work  throughout  the  State, 
work  which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  an  important  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  crime  committed  by  those  who  have 
already  served  prison  sentences.  A  state-wide  activity  of  the 
Prison  Association  would  also  embrace  frequent  and  thorough 
inspection  of  the  State  institutions  throughout  the  State,  the 
developing   of  opportunities   of  employment   for   discharged 
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prisoners,  the  extension  of  much-needed  aid  for  prisoners' 
families  and  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  the  development  of 
general  information  regarding  crime  and  its  problems  in  this 
State,  which  the  Association  is  now  not  able  to  develop  for 
lack  of  funds. 

The   following  table  indicates   the  estimated   cost  of  the 
development  above  outlined : 

I.  State-wide    parole    work,    20 

A  Possible         parole  agents J20, 500 

Budget.        Expense  of  three  parole  bureaus 

in  the  State 5, 000 

Traveling  expenses  of  agents 2,500 

^28,000 


2.  Bureau  of  inspection  of  institutions,  3  inspectors..         l4»500 

Office  expenses i>500 

Traveling  expenses 2,000 

Total |8,ooo 

3.  Relief  work  —  for  prisoners  and  prisoners'  fami- 

lies    115,000 

4.  Employment  bureau 3>ooo 

5.  Publicity 2,000 

6.  Administration,   including   salaries  —  secretary, 

assistant  secretary,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc...         23,000 

Grand  total |»79,ooo 

Such  a  development  of  the  work  of  the  Association  may 
easily  take  a  decade  to  bring  about.  That  the  work  is  neces- 
sary, the  Association  does  not  doubt;  that  the  State  should  lend 
a  generous  hand  in  subsidizing  the  state-wide  parole  work  of 
the  Association  seems  obvious. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  was  chartered  to  be 
The  Prison  Association  of  the  State,  not  solely  of  New  York 
city.  The  cost  of  the  program  outlined  above  is  naturally 
approximate.  During  the  next  decade  the  progress  of  the 
Association  will  probably  be  along  the  lines  indicated  above. 
To  make  this  progress  possible,  the  Association  depends  upon 
the  interest  of  the  whole  State  and  not  on  those  residing  in  New 
York  city  alone. 
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Wift  inbetermmate  i^enteme  for  Crime.' 

By  Eugene  Smith, 
President  of  the  Prison  Association  of  N^w  York. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  had  its  origin  in  this  country 
as  a  legal  measure  in  an  act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1877,  relating  to  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira.  The  plan  embodied  in  the  act  was  devised  by 
Z.  R.  Brockway  who  was  the  founder  and  for  many  years  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  The  unparalleled 
success  attained  by  this  reformatory  through  original  methods 
of  training  and  discipline  has  attracted  wide  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Its  convicts  are  held  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  and,  when  released,  are  sent  to  some 
place  of  employment  secured  for  them;  the  release  is  conditional 
and  they  are  kept  under  surveillance  for  at  least  six  months. 
A  convict  who  sustains  himself  and  lives  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious life,  avoiding  evil  associations  during  this  probationary 
period,  receives  his  final  discharge.  His  subsequent  career  is 
not  under  official  tutelage.  Of  course,  the  first  six  months 
after  leaving  the  prison  are  the  most  critical  ones  in  the  life 
of  the  ex-convict;  if,  during  that  period,  he  has  become  estab- 
lished in  industrial  occupation,  has  lived  honestly  and  mani- 
fests a  real  purpose  to  live  within  the  law,  there  arises  a  fair 
presumption  that  he  has  begun  a  new  career  and  will  not 
return  to  a  life  of  crime.  The  statistics  of  Elmira  Reform- 
atory show  that  80  per  cent,  of  its  convicts  have  given  this 
fair  presumption  of  reform.  A  considerable  number  of  reform- 
atories, adopting  measures  of  treatment  similar  to  those  at 
Elmira,  are  now  established  in  different  States  of  the  Union; 
and,  from  its  beginning  at  Elmira,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
has  thus  grown  in  public  favor  until  it  is  now  firmly  established 
in  American  jurisprudence. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  arose  from  revolt  at  the  injurious 
results  of  the  old  system  which  made  retributive  punishment 
its  end  in  the  treatment  of  convicts.     From  time  immemorial, 

^  A  paper  prepared  for  the  19 10  International  Prison  Congress. 
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the  criminal  law  was  contained  in  penal  statutes  each  of  which 
defined  a  crime  and  declared  its  punishment;  and  the  sum  of 
these  statutes  in  each  State  constituted  its  penal  code.  The 
punishments  of  the  different  crimes  varied  in  severity  according 
to  the  supposed  degree  of  guilt  involved  in  each.  This  is  the 
system  which  has  prevailed  for  centuries  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Prison  reform,  as  advocated  by  John  Howard  and  other 
humanitarians;  aimed  to  alleviate  prison  conditions  but  did 
not  greatly  concern  itself  with  the  organic  law  relating  to  crimes 
and  criminal  procedure.  The  penal  codes  remained  unchal- 
lenged; new  crimes  arose  and  new  laws  were  passed  with  new 
definitions  and  new  penalties,  but  the  essential  structure  of 
the  codes,  defining  crimes  and  proportioning  punishments  to 
guilt,  underwent  no  modification. 

The  system  embodied  in  the  penal  codes  is  built  upon  the 
basis  of  certain  elementary  propositions  upon  the  correctness 
of  which  depend  the  stability  and  the  success  of  the  system. 
The  most  fundamental  of  these  propositions  or  dogmas  are: 
that  the  duty  of  the  State  toward  the  criminal  is  discharged  by 
placing  him  in  confinement  and  subjecting  him  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  imprisonment  under  a  regimen  of  severity 
and  hardship  and  that  the  end  to  be  gained  by  such  imprison- 
ment is  the  infliction  of  retributive  punishment;  that  this  treat- 
ment is  to  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according  to 
the  degree  of  guilt  involved  in  the  commission  of  the  particular 
crime  of  which  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted;  that  the  period 
is  to  be  fixed  in  advance  and  included  in  the  sentence  of  con- 
viction in  each  case,  at  the  time  of  trial,  by  the  presiding  judge, 
within  the  limit  of  time  named  in  the  code;  and,  finally,  that, 
when  the  prisoner  has  served  the  full  term  of  his  sentence,  he 
has  atoned  for  his  crime  and  is  entitled  to  be  restored  to  freedom, 
wholly  without  regard  to  his  character,  purposes,  or  condition 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This  is  the  scheme  of  the  penal 
codes  for  the  attainment  of  ideal  justice;  every  offender  to  be 
punished,  and  the  punishment  to  be  graduated  according  to 
the  offender's  guilt. 

These  propositions  involve  certain  corollaries  of  great  im- 
portance, such  as  these;  that  the  graver  the  crime,  the  greater 
is  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the  person  committing  it;  that  the 
guiltiness  of  an  offender  as  well  as  the  comparative  guilt  of 
different  offenders  can  be  gauged  by  the  judge  at  the  trial; 
that  the  same  sentence  pronounced  upon  two  offenders  inflicts 
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the  same  punishment  upon  each.  To  apportion  punishment 
according  to  guilt  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  realization  of 
that  ideal  justice  which  is  the  aim  of  the  penal  codes;  and  at 
this  point  the  system  of  the  codes  is,  and  always  must  be,  an 
utter  failure.  No  two  crimes  are  exactly  alike;  no  two  offenders 
and  no  two  judges  are  exactly  alike.  To  measure  the  guilt 
of  any  person  convicted  of  crime  presents  a  problem,  complex 
and  hopelessly  insoluble.  Upon  a  criminal  trial,  the  rules  of 
legal  evidence  rigorously  exclude  testimony  outside  of  the  res 
gestae.  What  human  intelligence  can  estimate  how  far  the 
act  of  the  prisoner  was  affected  by  vicious  heredity,  by  defective 
education,  by  constitutional  weakness  of  mind  or  of  character, 
by  misapprehension  or  mistake  of  facts,  by  long  accumulated 
provocation,  by  sudden  overwhelming  passion  or  by  cherished 
intention  ?  But  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  essential  elements 
of  guilt,  unknown  to  the  judge  and  unfathomable.  How  can 
judges,  widely  differing  in  temperament  and  sagacity,  adminis- 
ter the  codes  with  any  approach  to  consistency  or  equality .? 

There  is  no  possible  standard  by  which  either  legislatures  or 
judges  can  measure  the  relative  gravity  of  different  crimes  or 
declare  that  the  commission  of  one  certain  crime  involves 
greater  guiltiness  than  the  commission  of  a  certain  other  crime. 
Notwithstanding  the  centuries  during  which  the  common  law 
has  aided  in  the  harmonizing  of  the  penal  codes,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  consensus  of  opinion  about  the  relative  enormity  of 
the  most  common  crimes  nor  about  the  proper  punishment  of 
any  single  crime.  Convincing  evidence  in  support  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  penal  codes  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union. 

Take  the  crime  of  incest;  the  highest  punishment  provided 
for  this  crime  by  the  Code  of  Virginia  is  imprisonment  for  six 
months;  by  the  Code  of  Kentucky,  imprisonment  for  twenty- 
one  years; 

For  bigamy  the  highest  punishment  in  Delaware  is  six  years 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  j2,ooo;  in  Tennessee,  twenty-one 
years  imprisonment: 

For  grand  larceny,  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Louisiana 
and  for  twenty  years  in  Connecticut. 

For  perjury,  five  years  in  Connecticut,  twenty  years  in  New 
York,  imprisonment  for  life  in  Maine,  death  in  Missouri,  and 
imprisonment  for  ten  years  with  a  fine  of  j!500  to  j!2,ooo  and 
whipping  with  forty  lashes  in  Delaware. 
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These  are  instances  showing  the  wide  diversity  of  judgment 
and  of  legislation  about  the  proper  punishment  for  the  same 
crime  and  the  same  diversity  is  found  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  the  codes.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  codes 
of  the  several  States  fixing  the  comparative  gravity  of  different 
crimes,  the  result  is  even  more  startling. 

The  guilt  of  burglary  in  Connecticut  is  twice  that  of  arson, 
but  in  Pennsylvania  the  guilt  of  arson  is  twice  that  of  burglary. 

So,  the  guilt  of  forgery  in  Kansas  is  four  times  that  of  larceny 
while  in  Connecticut  the  guilt  of  larceny  is  four  times  that  of 
forgery. 

The  guilt  of  counterfeiting  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  is  twice 
that  of  perjury  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Alabama  the  guilt 
of  perjury  is  twice  that  of  counterfeiting. 

What,  now,  is  the  practical  result  of  these  discrepancies  and 
inequalities  that  pervade  the  penal  codes  from  beginning  to 
end  ?  They  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  aim  of  the  codes 
to  dispense  even-handed  and  equal  justice  is  a  deplorable 
failure;  more  than  that,  the  failure  of  the  system  of  the  codes  is, 
and  must  always  be,  inevitable.  The  system  attempts  to  do 
what  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible;  it  assumes  to  appor- 
tion punishment  to  the  desert  of  the  offender,  while  that  desert 
depends  upon  elements  that  are  unknown  and  inscrutable;  and 
it  assumes  to  measure  the  inscrutable  without  even  a  standard 
of  measurement.  Criminal  law,  administered  upon  principles 
and  methods  so  irrational,  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  law  itself 
into  popular  disrepute  and  contempt;  and  the  law  loses  that 
moral  support  in  an  intelligent  community  which  ought  to  be 
its  strongest  bulwark.  The  convict,  comparing  his  case  with 
that  of  others,  suffers  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  which  inten- 
sifies his  hatred  of  the  law.  The  system  has  failed  to  repress 
crime  and  has  failed  to  protect  the  public  against  crime.  Every 
year  it  discharges  from  the  prisons  thousands  of  convicts  simply 
because  they  have  served  their  term.  The  vast  majority  — 
nearly  all  —  of  these  resume  ihe  criminal  life;  they  form  the 
most  dangerous  class  of  criminals  in  the  country,  they  become 
the  expert  leaders  in  criminal  enterprises  and,  probably  more 
than  any  other  agency,  they  serve  to  increase  the  prevalence 
of  crime.  The  punitive  system  has  thus  tended  positively  to 
augment,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  volume  of  crime  in  all 
civilized  countries. 
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The  defects  of  the  penal  codes  already  mentioned  are  those 
which  appear  on  the  surface  and  are  known  to  all;  the  vital 
objection  to  them  lies  deeper  and  is  radical.  The  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  crime  and  to  criminals,  which 
underlies  the  system  of  the  codes,  is  wholly  indefensible.  The 
legitimate  object  of  all  laws,  civil  as  well*  as  criminal,  is  the 
protection  of  the  people  and  the  promotion  of  public  welfare. 
The  duty  of  the  State  toward  crime  is  the  same  as  toward 
lunacy,  contagious  disease,  tuberculosis,  vagrancy,  impure 
foods;  the  duty  to  repress  and  to  cure.  Mere  imprisonment 
of  the  criminal  without  an  effort  toward  his  reformation  is  not 
less  futile  than  to  confine  a  diseased  patient  in  a  hospital  with- 
out medical  treatment.  It  is  worse,  because  such  imprison- 
ment has  an  affirmatively  demoralizing  eflfect  which  tends  to 
make  the  criminal  more  dangerous  to  the  community  after 
his  discharge  than  he  was  before  his  commitment.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  conduct  its  prisons  with  a  curative  mode  of 
treatment,  as  it  does  its  hospitals  and  asylums;  to  establish 
there  such  a  system  of  discipline  and  training  as  may  arouse  in 
the  prisoner  new  hope  and  new  motives,  develop  self-control 
and  self-respect,  give  him  skill  in  industry,  awaken  in  him  the 
desire  as  well  as  the  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living,  to  send 
him  out  rehabilitated,  fitted  for  freedom.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  State  can  discharge  its  duty  of  giving  the  people 
effectual  and  lasting  protection  against  crime.  Reformation 
is  the  real  and  only  legitimate  aim  of  the  State  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals  and  every  prison  should  be  operated  as  a  moral 
sanitarium.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  reformatories  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  realization  of  which  they  are  making 
most  hopeful  progress. 

But,  someone  will  say  —  the  criminal  ought  to  be  punished. 
There  are  two  answers;  the  discipline  to  which  prisoners  are 
subjected  in  these  reformatories  is  so  exacting  and  the  life  they 
lead  so  strenuous  that  convicts  generally  deplore  being  sen- 
tenced to  a  reformatory;  they  prefer  the  old  punitive  prison 
because  they  regard  the  punishment  there  lighter  than  in  the 
reformatory.  The  other  answer  is  that  whether  any  prisoner 
receives  adequate  punishment  or  not  only  omniscience  can 
decide;  the  practical  thing  to  do,  from  the  view  of  humane  as 
well^as  governmental  policy,  is  to  convert  the  criminal  into  a 
law-abiding  citizen  if  possible,  and  leave  the  matter  of  punish- 
ment to  the  Omnipotent.     Public  protection  demands  that  no 
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convict  should  be  discharged  from  prison  unless  he  is  fit  for 
freedom.  Not  retribution,  but  fitness  for  freedom  is  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  imprisonment. 

Probably  all  will  agree  that  if  the  reformatory  treatment  can 
reform  the  convict  and  make  him  a  useful  citizen,  he  shall  by 
all  means  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatory.  Reformation, 
fitness  for  freedom,  is  then  the  aim  of  the  sentence;  but  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  predict  in  any  case  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  treatment  that  may  be  required  to  accomplish  the 
aim.  That  depends  on  the  response  the  convict  himself  may 
make  to  the  scheme  of  discipline  and  reformative  influences  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  He  enters  the  prison  hating  the  scheme, 
hostile  to  reform,  and  it  is  certain  that  every  beneficent  agency 
that  may  be  employed  will  prove  futile  unless  the  prisoner  can 
be  led  to  accept  and  heartily  co-operate  with  the  reformative 
discipline  and  training.  The  prisoner's  desire  for  freedom  is 
the  strongest  motive  to  which  appeal  can  be  made;  and  when 
his  discharge  from  the  prison  is  conditioned  upon  his  falling 
in  with  the  system  and  yielding  himself  to  the  treatment,  there 
can  be  no  more  powerful  incentive  to  submission.  This  in- 
centive the  indeterminate  sentence  enforces.  It  makes  the 
prisoner  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny;  it  constrains  him  to  co- 
operate with  the  reformative  treatment  and  fit  himself  for  free- 
dom before  he  can  hope  for  release. 

There  are  certain  accompaniments  that  are  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  is  essential  that 
an  accurate  record  should  be  kept  for  each  convict,  showing  the 
progress  he  has  made  and  the  lapses  he  has  suffered,  detailing 
such  occurrences  as  may  throw  light  upon  his  character  and 
such  tests  as  may  be  applied  to  indicate  his  power  of  self- 
control  and  the  sincerity  of  his  motives.  This  record,  in  con- 
nection with  the  probing  methods  of  treatment,  is  essential 
both  to  detect  shams  and  false  pretences  and  to  aid  the  final 
judgment  whether  he  has  become  fitted  for  freedom.  A  further 
means  to  avoid  mistaken  judgment  is  afforded  by  conditional 
release  on  parole,  providing  the  ex-convict  with  a  place  of 
employment,  which  is  a  part  of  the  reformatory  system. 

The  value  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  consists  in  four 
main  results  effected  by  it.  (i)  It  is  a  potent  auxiliary  to 
reform  by  applying  to  the  convict  the  strongest  possible  incen- 
tive to  use  the  means  provided  by  the  reformatory  system  to 
assist  him  in  fitting  himself  for  freedom.     (2)  It  obviates  the 
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inequalities  and  injustices  of  the  old  punitive  system  by  a 
perfectly  just  and  logical  method,  which  places  all  its  convicts 
on  the  same  footing  and  gives  to  all  the  same  opportunity  of 
winning  release.  (3)  It  reverses  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward 
the  convict,  from  that  of  a  vindictive  enemy  to  that  of  a  bene- 
factor. Under  the  punitive  system,  the  convict  regards  the 
State  as  an  avenger,  dealing  him  a  return  blow  and  inflicting 
on  him,  as  compensatory  retribution  for  his  crime,  pain  and 
hardship  which  he  endures  with  angry  defiance  and  hatred. 
Under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  convict  finds  the  State 
striving  to  rehabilitate  him  and  aiding  him  by  every  influence 
and  incentive  to  fit  him  for  freedom  and  so  to  gain  an  early 
discharge  from  prison.  And  finally  (4)  it  tends  to  secure  per- 
manent protection  to  society  and  to  diminish  crime  by  relieving 
the  public  from  the  terrible  incubus  of  the  unregenerated 
ex-convict. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  indeterminate  sentence 
that,  as  the  imprisonment  of  the  convict  is  under  a  decree  of 
court,  he  should  be  released  only  under  the  decree  of  a  court. 
This  objection  does  not  affect  the  general  scheme  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  but  relates  only  a  detail  in  its  administration. 
As  how  practiced  in  this  country,  the  fitness  for  release  is 

Generally  determined  by  an  appointed  board,  often  called  a 
toard  of  Parole.  This  board  performs  a  quasi-judicial  func- 
tion in  passing  upon  each  case  that  comes  before  it.  It  might 
well  be  called  in  the  statute  creating  it  a  "Court  of  Parole," 
the  legislature  having  the  power  to  erect  new  courts.  The 
only  practical  question  is  —  who  should  be  made  the  members 
of  such  a  court  f  Many  think  that  it  should  be  composed,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  of  judges  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  wisdom 
of  such  a  course  may  well  be  doubted.  It  would  seem  that 
laymen  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  dealing  with 
convicts  and  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  them  both 
in  prison  and  after  discharge  would  be  apt  to  form  a  more 
sagacious  and  correct  estimate  of  a  prisoner's  character  and 
fitness  for  freedom  than  the  judge  of  a  criminal  court;  for,  as 
already  suggested,  the  rules  of  legal  evidence  offer  to  the  crim- 
inal judge  only  the  most  meagre  and  superficial  data  upon 
which  to  form  any  acquaintance  with  the  real  character  of  the 
prisoners  brought  before  him  for  trial.  The  experience  of  a 
judge  in  conducting  criminal  trials  would  not,  apparently, 
tend  to  fit  him  in  any  peculiar  way  tor  the  Court  of  Parole; 
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It  is  a  cruel  satire  to  condemn  a  convict  to  a  prison  that  presents 
him  with  no  uplifting  experience  or  influence,  there  to  remain 
until  he  has  fitted  himself  for  freedom.  Mere  confinement 
and  restraint  exert  a  distinctly  demoralizing  effect  and  the 
criminal,  shut  in  upon  himself,  sinks  downward  from  the  natural 
gravitation  of  crime.  There  is  for  him  no  beneficent  viz  cura- 
rtix  naturae;  his  only  hope  rests  in  some  positive  reforming 
influence  coming  from  outside  himself. 

The  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  has  outrun  the  establishment  of  reform- 
atory prisons.  In  this  fact  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  at  the  present  time;  the  danger  that  the 
failure  of  the  sentence,  when  applied  under  conditions  to  which 
it  is  not  adapted,  may  bring  the  sentence  itself  into  disrepute. 

But  even  with  a  reformatory  system,  however  effective,  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  not  applicable  to  the  greatest  crimes. 
The  question  has  lately  received  considerable  discussion  whether 
this  form  of  sentence  should  be  applied  to  life-prisoners,  that  is, 
to  convicts  whose  crime  is  made  by  the  penal  codes  imprison- 
ment for  life.  One  of  these  crimes,  for  instance,  is  the  inten- 
tional killing  of  a  human  being,  but  "without  deliberation  and 
premeditation."  The  decision,  under  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, that  a  prisoner  has  become  fitted  for  freedom,  by  what- 
ever court  or  board  rendered,  is  based  upon  evidence  furnished 
by  the  prisoner's  life  and  record  before  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment; the  decision  may  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
that  is  free  from  doubt.  But,  after  all,  the  prognosis  that  the 
prisoner  is  so  cured  that  he  will  not  again  commit  crime  is  a 
human  judgment,  probably  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  has  wantonly  committed  murder  in  a  sudden 
outburst  of  passion  gives  good  reason  to  fear  that,  under  the 
same  or  a  greater  provocation,  he  may  repeat  the  crime;  and 
it  is  a  crime  of  such  frightful  and  irreparable  injury  that  the 
public  ought  to  be  guarded,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  even  the 
possible  danger  of  it.  The  possibility  of  its  repetition  by  the 
prisoner  outweighs  the  probability  of  correctness  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Parole.  The  risk  is  too  great  to  be  prudently 
taken. 

But  aside  from  these  gravest  crimes  which  the  codes  punish 

wth  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  the  indeterminate  sentence 

seems  adapted  to  nearly  all  oflFenders;  incorrigible  offenders 

espedally,  should  never  be  set  free  widiout  offering  adequate 
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protection  to  society.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  all  convicts,  great 
and  small,  that  they  ought  to  receive  when  in  prison  the  benefit 
of  the  reformatory  system;  earnest  effort  should  be  expended 
to  rehabilitate  them  and  they  ought  not  to  be  discharged  upon 
the  community  until  there  is  "a  reasonable  probabiHty  diat 
they  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law." 
Their  release  should  not  depend  upon  an  arbitrary  term  fixed 
in  advance  and  based  upon  no  defensible  ground  of  reason  or 
of  justice;  it  should  depend  upon  their  purpose  and  ability  to 
lead  a  law-abiding  life.  To  determine  when  the  release  can 
be  given  with  safety  to  the  public,  no  scheme  has  yet  been 
devised  except  the  system  of  reformatory  treatment,  enforced 
with  the  indeterminate  sentence.  This  scheme  is  but  a  gener- 
ation old  in  the  United  States  and  has  secured,  so  far,  limited 
scope  and  adoption.  It  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion 
and  development;  and  it  gives  promise  of  becoming  in  this 
country  the  most  effective  means  ever  yet  devised  of  both 
reclaiming  the  criminal  and  protecting  the  people  against 
crime. 
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Auburn, 
men. 


Sing 
Sing. 


Clinton. 


Auburn, 
women. 


Total. 


Prisonen  in  custody  September  30.  1908 . . . 

PrtKmen  in  custody  September  30.  1009 . . . 

Received  October  x.  1908,  to  September  30, 
1909 

Discharged,  same  period 

Transferred  to  State  hospitals 

Died 

Daily  number  in  custody 

Paroled 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 

On  parole,  not  discharged,  September  30th. . 

United  States  Prisoners  received 

United  States  prisoners  discharged 

United  States  prisoners  in  custody,  Septem- 
ber 30,  X909 

Life  prisoners,  September  30,  1909 
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Can  read  only,  *  -         - 
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Statistics   of  Reformatories — ^Year  Ending  September 

30,  1909. 


Napanoch. 


Elmira. 


Total. 


Prisoners  in  custody.  September  30.  1908 

Prisoners  in  custody,  September  30,  1909 

Received  during  year  ending  September  30,  1909 

Discharged    -  -  -  «  --    

Paroled.         *  -  *  "  -«    

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  during  year 

On  parole,  not  discharged^  September  30,  1909 

Transferred  to  State  hospitals  during  year 

Died  during  year 

Average  daily  number  in  custody 

United  States  prisoners  received 

United  States  prisoners  discharged 

United  States  prisoners  in  custody  September  30.  1909. 

Number  of  cells  —  single 

«•     -     —double 

-       -     -     —triple 

Previously  confined  in  other  institutions 

Cases  of  insanity  occurring  during  year 
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W^t  Ij^tisitm  iatoottatum  of  ^\o  f^fxtk. 

Treasurer  s  Report 

of  the 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1909. 

CURRENT  FUND. 

Balance,  January  ist,  1909: 
In  Mechanics  National  Bank.        ^3»6i9  66 
In    corresponding    secretary's 

hands 182  44 

^^3,802  10 

INCOME. 

Donations  received  (12  months).  ^15,892  65 
New   York   State   Reformatory, 

Elmira 1,200  00 

Napanoch  Reformatory 300  00 

Rents 451  00 

Gas  rebates  and  refunds 7^  45 

17,922   10 

fo  1,724  20 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries ^^7,203  10 

Special  payments  to  Mrs.  Isabel 

C.  Barrows 750  00 

Office  expenses 474  03 

Stationery  and  printing,  including 

cost  of  replacing  typewriter . . .  856  38 

Postage 1,063  27 

Prisoners  (relief) i>473  44 

State    work    and    corresponding 

secretary's  expenses 187  98 

Car  fare  and  agent's  expenses. . .  337  19 

90 
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OflBce  furniture  and  fixtures  pur- 
chased    ^^53  25 

Library 283  55 

Real  estate  expenses  (135 
East  15th  St.): 
Taxes  and  water  rates.^ioo  90 
Repairs    and    mainte- 
nance      84  55 

Janitor  (12  months). .  429  00 
Miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, etc 62  57 

677  02 

Transferred    to    reserve 

fund 3*750  00 


Balance  on  handy  December  31,  1909: 

In  Mechanics  National  Bank. . .        ^^3,766  76 
In      corresponding      secretary's 

hands 848  23 

Bank  of  Metropolis. . .  ^^835  82 
Office 12  41 


^{17,109  21 
^{4,614  99 


^{4,614  99 

THE   PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Treasurer  s  Report 

Of  the  Financial  Condition  at  December  31,  1 909. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE   "RESERVE   FUND.'* 

Balance  on  hand  at  January  i,  1909 $2fS5^  31 

Transferred  from  ** Current  Fund*' 3>750  00 

Interest  to  December  31,  1909,  allowed  by  New 

York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co no  96 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31, 

1909 i56,4i2  27 
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statement  of  "endowment  fund.** 

Balance  on  hand,  January  i,  1909 ^^3,000  00 

Received  —  legacy     of     Letitia 

Hanson ili,ooo  00 

Received  —  legacy    of   Win  field 

Tucker 5,000  00 

6,000  00 

Interest  to  December  31,    1909,   allowed   by 
United  States  Trust  Co 108  66 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31, 

1909 ^9,108  66 


STATEMENT  OF   " ASSETS   AND   LIABILITIES." 

Assets. 
Cash  on  hand: 

Mechanics  National  Bank. . . .        ^^3,766  76 
Corresponding  secretary's  hands  848  23 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  &  Trust 

(Reserve  Fund) 6,412  27 

U.  S.  Trust  Co.  (Endowment 

Fund) 9,108  66 

^20,135  92 

Real  Estate: 

House  and  lot  No.  135  East  15th  St.  —  at  cost  22,500  00 

^42,635  92 
Liabilities. 

Reserve  fund ^^6,412  27 

Endowment  fund 9,108  66 

15^520  93 

Excess    of    assets     over     liabilities  —  net 

capital ^27,114  99 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books,  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1909,  and  that  the  above 
statement  is  correct  in  all  respects. 

TOWNSEND,  DiX    AND  YaLE, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 


ffimorarg  (HmttB^mdAn^  MmbtrtL 


United  States. 

Alabama  —  R.    H.   Dawson,   Mont- 

f ornery:  Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler, 
jvingston;  Mrs.  R.  D.  Johnston, 
Birmingham. 

California. —  Brainard  F.  Smith,  Re- 
presa,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.; 
Earl  M.  Wilbur.  Berkley. 

Colorado. —  William  F.  Slocum,  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Connecticut. —  John  C.  Taylor,  Hart- 
ford. 

Florida.— L.  B.  Wombwell,  Talla- 
hassee. 

Illinois. —  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Chicago. 

Indiana. —  Thos.  E.  Ellison,  Fort 
Wayne. 

Kansas. — 'John  D.  Milliken.  McPher- 
son ;  R.  W.  McClaughry,  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. 

Louisiana. —  Clarence  F.  Low,  New 
Orleans. 

Massachusetts. —  W.  F.  Spalding, 
Boston;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 

Michigan. —  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit 

Minnesota. —  Samuel  G.  Smith,  St. 
Paul;  Austin  H.  Yotmg,  Minne- 
apolis. 


Missouri. —  Thos.  P.  Haley,  Kansas 
City. 

New  Jersey. —  E.  J.  Anderson, 
Trenton. 

New  York. — Z.R.  Brockway,  Elmira. 
H.  H.  Hart,  New  York. 

North  Carolina.— Col.  W.  F.  Beas- 
ley,  Plymouth. 

North  Dakota. —  N.  F.  Boucher,  Bis- 
mark. 

Ohio. —  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Mans- 
field. 

Oregon. —  Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Pennsylvania. —  L  J.  Wistar,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Tennessee.—  Rev.  P.  L.  Cobb.  Rev. 
A.  L.  PhilUps,  Mrs.  Z.  N.  Williams. 
Nashville. 

Texas. — ^John  N.  Henderson,  Dallas ; 
L.  A.  Whatley,  Huntsville. 

Vermont. —  L.  D.  Hazen,  St.  Johns- 
bury. 

Wisconsin. —  Clarence  Sxiyder,  Hon. 
Tames  E.  Heg,  A.  O.  Wright, 
Madison. 

Washington. —  John  B.  Catron, 
Walla  Walla;  Hon.  Ernst  Sister. 
Tacoma. 


Mattisfx  (HmmtxltB. 


Australia. 

Mrs.  StaflEord  Bird,  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania. 

Sirjohn  Dodds,  K.  C.  B..  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Bermuda. 
J.  H.  T.  Jackson.  Hamilton. 

France. 

A.  Riviere,  formerly  Secretary  So- 
ciete  Generale  des  Prisons,  Henri 
Prudhomme,  Secretary  Soci^te 
G^erale  des  Prisons,  14  Place 
I_  Dauphine.  Paris ;  Mons.  Bonneville 
I  de  Marsangy,  No.  7  Rue  Pen- 
thievre,  Pans;  Dr.  Paul  Bailliere, 


128  Boulevard  Haussman,  Paris; 
R.  Berenger,  Vice  President  du 
Senat,  1 1  Kue  Portalis,  Paris. 

Germany. 

Johann  Wichem,  Rauhe  Haus,  Horn 
bei  Hamburg;  Herr  Heinemann, 
350  Hammer  Landstrasse,  Horn 
bei  Hamburg;  Dr.  F6hring,  Presi- 
dent Tribunal  of  Justice,  Ham- 
burg; Pastor  Winckleman  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  Saxony;  Dr. 
Paul  Herr,  Rechtsanw^ham  Ober- 
landesgericht,  Hamm,'  Westfalen ; 
Dr.  A.  Hartmann,  Amtsgerichts- 
rath,  6  W.  Courbiere  St.,  Berlin, 
Germany;  Dr.  B.  Freudenthal,  51 
Leerbacnstrasse,  Frankfort  am 
Main,  Germany. 
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Great  Britain. 

Alfred  Davis,  13  St.  Ermins  Man- 
sions, Westminster,  London,  E.  C. ; 
Dr.  Maurice  Davis,  11  Brunswick 
square,  London,  W.  C. ;  T.  J.  Hen- 
ley, Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector, New  Government  office. 
Westminster,  London,  Eng. ; 
Johanna  Margaret  Hill,  62  Hagley 
road,  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Thomas 
Holmes,  Secretary  of  Howard 
Association,  43  Devonshire  Cham- 
bers, Bishopsgate  street  Without, 
London,  Eng.;  Walter  R.  Crofton, 
Calmoor  Croft,  Totton,  Hampshire, 
Eng.;  John  Macdonnell,  London, 
Eng.;  Lord  James  Hereford,  Lon- 
don, Eng.;  Leslie  Scott,  Esq., 
Liverpool,  Eng.;  Sir  E.  Ruggles- 
Brise,  K.  C.  B.,  Chairman  of  Di- 
rectors of  Convict  Prisons,  Parlia- 
ment street,  London,  Eng.;  Rev. 
Canon  Horsley,  St.  Peter's  Rec- 
tory, Walworth,  S.  E.,  Eng.; 
Arthur  Maddison,  Secretary,  Re- 
formatory and  Refuge  Union, 
London,  Eng.;  Sir  John  Scott, 
Malabar  House,  St.  Albans,  Eng.; 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Douglas  Morrison, 
Marylebone  Rectory,  N.  W.,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 


Holland. 

J.  J.  Gockinga,  Amhem,  Province 
Guilderland;  J.  Bruinwold-Riedel, 
Amsterdam. 

India. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  Bareilly. 

Italy. 

Senator  Martino  Beltrani-Scalia, 
Rome;  Baron  R.  Garofalo,  29 
Largo  Garofalo,  Naples. 

Japan. 

Terusaki  Oinouye,  Kabato,  Hok- 
kaido; Rev.  K.  Tomeoka,  xS  Mijra- 
masee,  Sibuya,  Tokio;  H.  Sano, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary Society  of  Tokio;  I^cigo  Ki- 
youra.  Minister  of  Justice,  Tokio. 

Russia. 

Hon.  Michael  Kazarin,  Department 
of  Prisons,  St.  Petersburg. 

Switzerland. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Berne. 


IIi&  IfiBtanm. 
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Brown,  M.  Bayard. 
Clark,  F.  Ambrose. 
*Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Gold.  Cornelius  B. 
Gold,  Mrs.  Cornelius  B. 
Lewisohn,  Misses  Alice  and  Irene. 
M.  G.  S. 


McHarg,  Henry  K. 
Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena. 
Scott,  William  H. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H. 
Stewart,  Lispenard. 
Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna. 


♦  Deceased, 


Honorary  Members. 
llnmtrarg  WttxibtrtL 
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Archer,  George  B. 

Billings.  Frederick. 

Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Bogert,  E.  C. 

Booth.  William  T. 

Brown,  Alexander  Hargraves. 

M.  P.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Brown.  James. 

Bruce,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

BuU,  H.  K. 

**C.  C." 

Caldwell,  Samuel  B. 

Carnegie,  Andrew. 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Caswell,  John. 

Chisolm,  B.  Ogden. 

Chisohn.  W.  E. 

Clark,  Edward  Severin. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Stephen  C. 

Conger,  A.  B. 

Connor,  W.  E. 

Coming,  H.  K. 

Crimmins,  John  D. 

Crosby,  William  B. 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton. 

De  Forest.  Henry  W. 

Dickie.  E.  P. 

Duncan.  William  Butler. 

Ehret,  George. 

Einstein,  Edward. 

Flower,  A.  R. 

Fraser,  Georee  S. 

Grace  Church. 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T. 

Gerry.  Peter  G. 

Gihnan.  William  G. 

Gilman.  Winthrop  S. 

Gould.  Edwin. 

Halkett,  Baroness. 

Harkness,  E.  S. 

Harrah,  Charles. 

HiU,  Frederick  T. 

Howland.  Joseph. 

Howland,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Howland,  Meredith. 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Clarence  M. 

Jackson,  Samuel  Macauley. 

Tones,  James  H. 

Keene.  James  R. 

Kennedy,  John  S. 

**L.  B.  G.* 

Murphy.  T. 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G. 


Lenox,  Miss. 

Letchworth,  William  P. 

Lorillard,  Pierre. 

National  Humane  Alliance. 

Moore,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

McClymonds.  Mrs.  L.  K. 

McCurdy,  Richard  A. 

McLanahan,  Mrs.  C.  L. 

McLane,  Allen. 

Mead.  J.  H. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  David  P. 

Morgan,  Georee  D. 

Olyphant.  R.  M. 

Parrish,  Daniel. 

Peabody.  Geoi^ge  Foster. 

Peters,  E.  D. 

Phipps.  H.     . 

Pullen,  John  A. 

Rand,  George  C. 

Reed,  Latham  G. 

Rhinelander,  W.  C. 

Robb,  J.  Hampden. 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S. 

Russell,  Horace. 

C.  P.  S. 

Sage,  Dean. 

Sampson,  Joseph. 

Schermerhom,  F.  Augustus. 

Sellew,  T.  G. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Francis  George. 

Sheafe,  Mrs.  Mary. 

Shipman,  C.  H. 

Slayback,  John  D. 

Smith,  Eugene. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Catherine  L. 

Stillman,  Miss  Charlotte  R. 

Stillman,  Mrs.  T.  E. 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps. 

Tarbell,  H.  S. 

Thomas,  Seth  E. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  T. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alex. 

Ward,  George  C. 

Ward.  J.  Seely,  Jr. 

Webb,  William  Seward. 

Westinghouse.  Church.  Kerr  Co. 

Weston,  R.  W. 

Whitney.  H.  P. 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Wood,  J.  Walter. 

Wood,  William. 
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A  Friend. 
Adler,  Felix. 
Astor.  W.  W. 
Ballantine,  Robert  F. 
Barnes,  Miss  Mildred. 
Belmont,  August. 
Bliss,  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Ernest  C. 
Booth,  W.  A. 
Borg,  Simon. 
Brown,  Stewart. 
Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Savings  of  Carola. 
Clark,  Benjamin  G. 
Chisolm,  Airs.  William  E. 
Coffin,  Edmund. 
Coleman,  W.  T. 
Colgate,  William. 
Corse,  Israel. 
Crane,  Albert. 
Crossman,  W.  H.,  &  Bro. 
"Crown." 
Dean,  Miss  E.  A. 
Dodge,  William  E..  Jr. 
Dun,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Duncan,  Miss  Amy  L. 
Engs,  P.  W. 
Evans,  H.  K. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Farquhar. 
Field,  B.  H. 
Foster,  James,  Jr. 
Gallatin,  Albert. 
Geer,  Mrs.  Walter. 
Gilman,  Arthur. 
Grav,  Horace. 
Hac'kley,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Haggin,  J.  B. 
Hall,  Mrs.  John. 
HalUday,  E.  C. 
Halliday.  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Havemeyer,  John  C. 
Hawley,  John  S. 
Healey,  A.  Augustus. 
Hencken,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Herrick,  E. 
Holden,  James  C. 
Home,  James. 
Hubbard,  Gen.  Thomas  H. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Hunt,  Thomas. 
Huntington,  Henry  E. 
Hutchinson,  John  Wm. 
Hyde,  Frederick  E. 
Irvin,  Richard. 
Jardine,  Dudley. 


Jesup,  Mrs.  M.  K. 

Johnson,  Alex.  S. 

Tones,  Edward. 

Jones,  James  J. 

Knowlton,  G.  W. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

Kissam,  Samuel  H. 

Landon,  Francis  G. 

Langton,  John. 

LeRoy,  J.  R. 

Lichtenstadter,  Samuel. 

Lowery,  J.  S. 

Maghee,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Robert. 

McKeen,  Tames. 

Milbank,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Moore,  W.  H.  H. 

Moore  &  Schley. 

Morgan,  Miss  C.  L. 

Morris,  Henry  Lewis. 

Mortimer.  Mrs.  W.  Y. 

Mott,  William  F. 

Nelson,  Charles  N. 

Olyphant,  David. 

Osborne,  Thomas  W. 

Parmly,  E. 

Parish,  Henry. 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  D. 

Pearl,  Mrs,  Frederick  W. 

Philbin,  Eugene  A. 

Potter,  Howard. 

Prosser,  Thomas. 

Pyne,  Percy  R. 

Ray,  Robert. 

Raymond,  James  I. 

Risley,  G.  H. 

Robbins,  George  A. 

Roberts,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 

Rothschild  Bros.  &  Co. 

Rowland,  Thomas  F. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Dean. 

Satterlee  Herbert  L.,  and  wife. 

Schermerhorn,  W.  C. 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.  i 

Scott,  George  S. 

Scott,  William  H. 

See,  Alonzo  B. 

Seilliere,  Baroness. 

Sheldon,  James  O. 

Sherman,  Austin. 

Sherman,  B.  B. 

Sicher,  D.  F. 

Simpson.  John  W. 

Sloane,  Samuel. 

Sloane,  William  D. 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  D. 
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Smith,  Cornelius. 

Speyer,  I-eo. 

Stevens,  Frederick  K. 

Stewart,  John. 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps. 

Stokes,  Olivia  E.  P. 

Stone,  Miss  £.  J. 

Sutton,  James  F. 

Talbot.  Charles  N. 

Terry,  I.  T. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick  F. 

Tucker.  Allen. 

Tucker,  Samuel  Auchmuty. 

Van  Nest,  Abram. 

Van  Nordan,  Warren. 


Van  Winkle,  Miss  M.  D. 
Virgin,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Van  Wagenen,  Bleecker. 
Walker,  W. 
Warburg.  F.  M. 
Ward,  A. 

Wetmore,  Samuel. 
White,  John  J. 
Willard,  Mrs.  Laura. 
Wilson,  S.  M. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  E.  V.  S. 
Wood,  W.  H.  S. 
Woolsey,  E.  J. 
Woolsey.  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Zabriskie,  Andrew  C. 


(Hantnbv^Btm 


A 

••A.  B" $5 

"A.  Z." lo 

Abbott,  Lyman 5 

Abrahams,  Mark  L i 

Achelis,  Fritz 10 

Achelis,  Fritz  G 10 

Ackerman,  Ernest  R a 

"Acorn" 10 

Adams,  C.  T 5 

♦Adams,  Mrs.  Thatcher  M 10 

Addoms,  Mrs.  Mortimer  C 5 

Adler,  1 10 

Agnew,  A.  G 10 

Aaanan,  W.  M 5 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  James  Herman. . .  10 

Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  B 10 

Alexander.  Mrs.  H.  E i 

♦Alexandre,  John  E 10 

Allcock  Manufacturing  Co 20 

Allen,  Calvin  H 5 

Allen,  E.  Hubert i 

Allen,  John  R 10 

Allen,  Mrs.  Paul 5 

Alsop,  Reese  F i 

Altmayer,  Mrs.  Abraham  E a 

Amend,  B.  G 5 

Amerman,  Miss  M.  F 5 

Anderson,  A.  J.  C 10 

Andrews,  George  W i 

Anonymous 35 

25 

50 

*•          10 

7 

3 

Ansbacher,  L.  A a 

Anthony,  E.  G 2 

Appel,  S.,  &  Company 5 

Archbold,  John  D 25 

Amstein,  Leo 10 

Ashforth,  Mrs.  Frida  de  G 10 

♦Deceased; 
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Astor,  Mrs.  John  Jacob 20 

Atterbury,  J .  T 25 

Atterbury,  Mrs.  L.  B 5 

Atterbury,  Mary  S 5 

Auchinclos,  Mrs.  E.  S 15 

Auchmuty.  Mrs.  Richard  T.  . . .  25 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co 10 

Avery.  Samuel  P 10 

Avery,  Mrs.  S.  P 35 

Ayres,  Samuel,  M.D i 

B 

B.  B.  S 5 

Babcock,  H.  D 5 

•  Babcock,  Mrs.  Paul 10 

Bacon,  Daniel 5 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Francis  McN.,  Jr. .  5 

Bacon,  Miss  Sarah  W i 

Baerwald,  Mrs.  Paul 5 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Pearce 5 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Theodorus 5 

Baker,  George  F 25 

Bakewell,  Allan  C i 

Baldwin,  Miss  F.  T i 

Baldwin,  Helen 5 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co 25 

Ballard,  Stephen,  Rubber  Co . .  2 

Banks,  James  Lenox 5 

Banks,  Lenox 5 

Bannerman,  Francis i 

Barbour,  Robert 5 

Barclay,  Mrs.  James  L 10 

Barhydt,  Mrs.  P.  Hackley 10 

Barlow,  Mrs.  Annie  H 5 

Barnes,  Miss  Kora  F 10 

Barnes,  E.  W i 

Barnes,  Mrs.  H.  W 10 

Barnes,  Reon 5 

Barnes,  Richard  S 10 

Bamum,  Miss  Laura  C 15 

Bamum,  Mrs.  William  M 5 

Barnwell,  M.  G $ 
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Barr.  Mrs.  William  R 5 

Batre.  Leon 5 

Bartlet,  Mrs.  Henry  P 5 

Bates,  Mrs.  B.  F 5 

Batjer  &  Company 10 

Batjer,  Henry 10 

Batt,  C.  P a 

Batten.  L.  W 5 

Battey,  Foulkes  &  Trull i 

Baylies,  E.  L 10 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Nathalie  E 10 

Baylis,  Miss  Mary 5 

Beach,  Warren  C; 5 

Beadel,  Mrs.  Frederick i 

Beadleston,  Miss  Edith 5 

Bechstein,  Augustus  E 25 

Beckhard,  Martin 10 

Beekman,  Mrs.  John  N 5 

Beemer,  James  G 5 

Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 5 

Behar,  Nissim i 

Behr,  Edward a 

Behr,  Herman  &  Company ....  $ 

Belknap,  W.  E a 

Bell,  Mrs.  Gordon  Knox 10 

Beller,  William  F 5 

Belloni.  Miss  Sadie  H i 

Belmont,  August,  &  Company. .  25 

Bendheim,  Adolph  D 10 

Benedict,  E.  Cornelius 10 

Benedict,  Mrs.  J.H 5 

Benedict,  Miss  Lydia 3 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastbum 10 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  H.  F 25 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Joseph  J 5 

Benson,  Miss  Mary  A i* 

Bentley,  Miss  Meta  E 2 

Bentley,  Mrs.  John i 

Benton,  Andrew  A 2 

Beran,  Theodore 26 

Berard,  Eugene  M 10 

Bemheim.  Henry  J 10 

Betts.  S.  R 10 

Bettys,  T.  Y 2 

Bewer,  Julius  A i 

Bier,  Mrs.  Sylvan 5 

Bierman.  Mrs.  I i 

Biglow,  Mrs.  Lucius  H 10 

Billings,  Miss  Elizabeth i 

Billings,  Frederick 25 

BiUings,  Mrs.  Frederick 25 

Bingham,  Mrs.  George  F 5 

Bippart,  Achille 10 

Birckhead,  Hugh 25 

Bishop,  S.  W.  M 5 

Blair,  B.  F 5 

Blair.  Mrs.  D.  C 10 

Blair  &  Company 10 

Blatchford,  Mrs.  Samuel  A 5 

Bliss,  Ernest  C 25 

Bliss,  William  H 5 

Bloch,  Adolph 5 

Blood,  Samuel  S 20 


Bloodgood.  John  H 15 

Bloodeood,    Misses    Louise  and 

Ruth 8 

Blume,  Frederick 3 

Blumenthal,  George 10 

Boardman,  Mrs.  Lansdale 5 

Boardman,  Miss  Rosina  C 5 

Bodenheimer,  Henry 10 

Boese,  Fred 2 

Bogert,  Edward  C 100 

Bonner,  G.  T 10 

Booraem,  T.  V.  V 10 

Borden,  Alfred 10 

Borg,  Simon,  &  Company 10 

Borger,  Mrs.  CD 3 

Boskowitz,  Adolph 5 

Bourne,  Miss  Emily  H 10 

Bourne,  Frederick  G 25 

Bowers,  O.  H 5 

Bowne,  Mrs.  Robert  S 5 

Brackett,  Miss  Anna  C 5 

Brackett,  George  C 10 

Bradford,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Sr 20 

Bradley  &  Smith 10 

Brady,  Mrs.  James  Cox 10 

Braine,  Mrs.  Theodore 10 

Brand,  Herman 1 

Brannan,  Eleanor  D 5 

Brannan.  John  W 5 

Brazier.  Emma  J 5 

Breese,  Mrs.  James  L 20 

Brennan,  Mrs.  Michael 2 

Breslin,  Miss  Evelyn  M 3 

Brewster,  Robert  S 25 

Brice,  W.  Kirkpatrick 10 

Brickelmaier,  J.  B 5 

Bridgham,  Emily  G 5 

Brilliant  Silk  Mfg.  Company ...  5 

Brinsmade,  Charles  L 15 

Bristol,  John  I.  D 5 

Brittain,  William  F. . ; 5 

Brokaw,  Geoi^e  T 5 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G 10 

Brouwer,  Theophilus  A 15 

Brown,  Addison 5 

Brown,  Mrs.  F.  Harold 5 

Brown,  M.  Bayard 250 

Brown,  Robert  I $ 

Brown,  WilUam  Adams 10 

Bruff.  Richard  P 5 

Brunswick,  Mrs.  Emanuel 5 

Bryce,  Miss  Edith 5 

Bryce,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Stevens 10 

Bryce,  Miss  M.  T 10 

Bucknall,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  J 5 

Buckner,  Thomas  A 10 

BuUcley,  Edwin  M 25 

Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M 25 

Bunting,  Miss  E.  M 5 

Burbank,  A.  N 10 

Burdick,  Miss  Anna  Van  Eps. . .  5 

Burke,  Walter  A 3 

Burnett,  C.  H 5 
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Bumham,  Mrs.  L.  S i 

Bums,  A.  L a 

Butler  Brothers 5 

Butler,  Miss  Emily  O 5 

Butler.  Miss  Helen  C 5 

Butler,  Willard  Parker 5 

Butterick,  Miss  Mary  E 10 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  feeorge  For- 
rest   5 

Butzel,  Frank  J a 

Byrne,  James 5 

C 

•*C.  C." 100 

C.S 25 

Cash 134.50 

Caesar,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5 

Cahn,  Jacob 5 

Caiman,  Mrs.  Emma 3 

Cammann,  Miss  K.  L 5 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  G 50 

Campbell,  R.  M 2 

Canda,  Mrs.  Charles  J 10 

Cantor,  Joseph 5 

Carleton,  Mrs.  Geoige  W 5 

Carleton,  Miss  Ida  B 5 

Carnegie,  Andrew 100 

Carnegie,*  Mrs.  Thomas  M 100 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Charles  W 10 

Carrere  &  Hastings 25 

Carter,  Ernest  T 5 

Carter,  Samuel  T 10 

Cary,  Miss  Kate 10 

Cary,  Spencer  C 5 

Case,  Mrs.  Clinton  P 3 

Case,  Mrs.  George  B 5 

Cattus,  Mrs.  F.  C 10 

Cauldwell,  Mrs.  W.  A 5 

Century  Company,  The 25 

Cerf ,  L.  A 5 

Chapin,  S.  B 10 

Chapman,  Miss  Isabel 10 

Chapman,  Mrs.  T.  J 25 

Chapman,  Miss  Mary  W 3 

Charles  &  Conipany 5 

Chesebrough,  Robert  A 5 

Chew,  Gaston 2 

Chidester,  John  H 2 

Childs,  Harris  C 5 

Chisolm,  George  E 10 

C^isolm,  Miss  Nina  Rhoades.  .  .  5 

Chisolm,  Mrs.  William  E 50 

Choate,  William  G 10 

Church,  Charles  T 5 

Claflin,  The  H.  B..  Company. . .  10 

Clancy,  John  J 25 

Clapp,  George  S 10 

Clark.  Byron  G i 

Clark,  F.  Ambrose 100 

Clark,  Mrs.  Stephen  C 100 

Clarke,  Miss  Corinne  J 1 


Clarke,  Miss  Madge  S 5 

Clarkson,  Banyer 10 

Clarkson,  Mrs.  Howard $ 

Clarkson,  Matthew 10 

Clarkson,  M.  &  H 10 

Clausen,  Georee  U 10 

Claxton,  H.  H 3 

Clemens,  Miss  Clara 5 

Clyde,  William  P 25 

Cockcroft,  Miss  Elizabeth  N 10 

Cockcroft,  Miss  Mary  T 10 

Coffin,  C.  A 2$ 

Coffin.  C.  H 25 

Coggeshall.  M.  H 5 

Coit,  John  T 5 

Colbron,  W.  T 5 

Colby,  Howard  A 25 

Cole,  Lawrence  T 5 

Cole,  Newcomb  B 5 

Coley.  William  B 5 

Colgate,  R.  R 10 

Colgate,  William 50 

Collins,  Charles 20 

Collins,  Miss  Mary 10 

Collins.  Mrs.  Richard  S 5 

CoUyer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  S 2 

Colman,  Samuel 10 

Colt,  Mrs.  Richard  C 5 

Comstock,  Tames  C i 

Condit,  Fillmore 2 

Congdon,  Louis 5 

Conger,  Henry  C 5 

Conklin,  Mrs.  Katherine 2 

Connell,  J.  Harvey 5 

Continental  Iron  &  Steel  Co. . .  5 

Cook.  Mrs.  Charles  T 10 

Cook,  Miss  Lilian  G i 

Cooke,  Henry  D i 

Coombe,  T.  Gorton 5 

Cooper  &  Forman i 

Cornell,  Edward 5 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry.  ...  10 

Coster,  Miss  Helen 10 

Coudert,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 5 

Cox,  Mrs.  E.  V i 

Cox,  Mrs.  John  J 10 

Coxe,  Mrs.  Davies 25 

Crampton,  Edwin  H 2 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  B 5 

Crane,  Mrs.  Alexander  M 10 

Crane,  Mrs.  William  N 10 

Creamer,  W.  G a 

Creutzborg,  Mrs.  Mary  F $ 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Frank  L 10 

Crosby,  Miss  Eleanor 10 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Alice 10 

Curtis,  Miss  E.  B 5 

Curtis,  Eugene  J 5 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Geoi^e  William 5 

Cushier,  Elizabeth  M 5 

Cutcheon,  Franklin  W.  M 5 
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D 

D.  p.  F lo 

D.  W.  C a 

Dana,  Charles  A 25 

Dana,  Miss  Janet  P 2 

Danforth,  Charles  R 5 

Daniels,  William  L 2 

Darling,  Mrs.  William 5 

Davenport,  Julius  B 5 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  Louise 10 

Davies,  William  G 10 

Davis,  Miss  H.  Anna 10 

Davis.  Thomas i 

Day,  Mrs.  Henry  Mills 10 

Dayton,  Ralph  E 5 

Deas,  Mrs.  Helen  L 5 

de  Coppet,  E.  J 10 

de  Coppet,  Henry 25 

Dederer,  Miss  P.  H i 

de  Forest.  Robert  W 10 

Degener,  Mrs.  G.  L 5 

DeGraff,  James  W 10 

Dehon,  Miss  M.  H 20 

De  Jonge,  Louis 5 

DeKlyn,  B.  F 25 

Delaneld,  Mrs.  John  R 10 

Delafield,  Miss  Julia  L 10 

Delafield,  Maturin  L 25 

Delano,  William  Adams 10 

Demuth,  William 25 

de  Navarre,  Alfonso 5 

Denny,  Miss  A.  E 15 

Denny,  Miss  A.  L 25 

Denzer,  Mrs.  Theodore  R 3 

de  Peyster,  Miss  Augusta  M 25 

de  Peyster,  Miss  Frances  G 5 

DeSoLa  Brothers  &  Pardo 2 

Deutsch.  E xo 

Dey,  Anthony 10 

Dickerman,  George  W 10 

Diedrich,  Miss  Marie  M 5 

Dinsmore,  Mrs.  W.  D 25 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H 25 

Dodge,  D.  Stuart '^ 25 

Dodge,  Miss  Elizabeth  W 10 

Dodge,  Francis  E 10 

Dodge,  Mrs.  George  E 25 

Dodge,  Miss  Grace  H 25 

*Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E 100 

Dominick,  M.  W 10 

Dommerich,  Louis  F 5 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  Henry  H 5 

Doob.  Mrs.  H.  M 5 

Dotter,  Charles  T 5 

Douglas,  Mrs.  George  W 10 

Douglas,  James 25 

Dowd,  John  J 10 

Draper,  Mrs.  Henry. 10 

Draper,  Mrs.  Wm.  P 5 

Dreyfous,  Estate  of  Mrs.  J.  A. .  i 

Dreyfus,  Mrs.  Ella 1 

Drisler,  Mrs.  Herman 5 

Duane,  Alexander 5 

*  Deceased. 


DuBois,  CD 20 

DuBois,  Mrs.  E.  C 5 

♦Duer,  Miss  H.  R 3 

Duer,  Miss  M.  T 5 

Duggin,  Mrs.  Charles 10 

Dun,  Mrs.  R.  G 50 

Dundas,  Ralph  W 15 

Dunham,  Mrs.  Carroll 10 

Duryee,  Mrs.  George  Van  W .  . .  2 

Dutcher,  William 10 

Dutton,  E.  P ID 

Dwight,  Mrs.  M.  E 5 

Dyer,  Mrs.  F.  L 2 

Dyer.  Mrs.  George  R 10 

£ 

"E.  E.  A." 10 

Eason,  Mrs s 

Eastman,  Mrs.  Annis  Ford . 5 

Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Jr. .  10 

Eaton,  Frederick  H 10 

Ebbels,  Clarence  L 5 

Edgar,  Mrs.  Adriana  A 25 

Edison,  Thomas  A 10 

Edson,  Andrew  W 1 

Edwards,  John  H 2 

Ehret,  George 25 

Eidlitz,  Robert  J'ames .. 10 

Einstein,  Wolff  &  Company 5 

Eiseman,  Mrs.  Samuel 10 

Eisenmann,  G.  F 5 

Eldert,  Cornelius 5 

Ellis.  WiUiam  D 5 

EUner,  C.  B 5 

Elsworth,  Eugene a 

Emanuel,  Miss  C 1 

Emmet,  Miss  Lydia  Field 15 

Emmons,  Arthur  B 25 

Engelhard,  Charles 5 

Erbsloh,  Rudolph 5 

Erlanger,  Abraham s 

Estabrook,  Henry  D 5 

Evans,  Hartinan  K 50 

Ewer,  Edward i 

F 

F.  S 10 

Faber,  L.  B i 

Fabre,  Clarence  L 5 

Fagnani,  Charles  P. 3 

Fahnestock,  H.  C 25 

Fallon.  John  T 5 

Fearey,  Mrs.  Morton  L 10 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Farquhar 50 

Ferguson,  Louis 5 

Field,  Mrs.  W.  D.  C 3 

Fincke,  Mrs.  B 1 

Fincke,  Mrs.  C.  L 5 

Fink,  Mrs.  M.  D 10 

Fischer,  B.,  &  Company 5 

Fisher.  C.  Irv ing. 5 

Fisher,  Mrs.  H.  J 20 
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Fisk,  Pliny lo 

Piske,  George  P 25 

Plagg,  Miss  Beatrice  A 5 

Flammer,  Charles  A 5 

Plan^an,  H.  Nelson 5 

Pleis<£mann,  Charles  M 5 

Fletcher,  Miss  L.  A 5 

Flint,  Austin 5 

Floersheimer,  Samuel 10 

Floyd,  William 10 

Floyd-Jones,  Mrs.  G.  Stanton .  .  5 

Foot,  Sanford  D 5 

Foote,  Edward  B.,  Jr 10 

Foote,  Mrs.  Turner 8 

Forbes.  C.  Van  Gelder 5 

Forgie,  James 5 

Foster,  rredericK  de  P 10 

Foster,  F.  E 10 

Poster,  Giraud 10 

Foster,  J.  Hegeman 10 

Foulk.  Mrs.  M.  P 5 

Fowler,  Miss  E.  A 4 

Fowler,  Thomas  P 10 

Francis,  Charles 5 

Francis,  Lewis 5 

Francis,  Mrs,  Lewis  W 3 

Frank,  Emil  H 10 

Prankenbach,  Charles  E 2 

Frankfort,  Maurice 5 

Fraser,  Mrs.  George  S ao 

Fraser,  Miss  Jane  K 10 

Frazier,  Miss  Annie 10 

French,  Mrs.  John 10 

Frenkel,  Emil 3 

Freund.  John  C 10 

Friend ". 25 

"     25 

"     6 

"      5 

"     5 

Friends,  Three 7 

Friend  of  Judge  Foster 10 

Friend.  N.  Y 2 

Fritzsdie  Bros 10 

Frissell,  A.  S 10 

Fuller,  Mrs.  G.  A 3 

Punch,  Edye  &  Company 25 

Fumiss,  Miss  C 20 

O 

"G.  W.  W." 10 

Gallagher,  E.  H 2 

Gannett,  W.  C 5 

Garrettson,  Francis  T 5 

Garrigues.  W.  A 10 

Geddes,  Donald  G 10 

Geer,  Mrs.  Walter 50 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T 25 

Gerry,  Peter  5 100 

Gerry,  Robert  L 25 

Gibson.  Mrs.  Henry  S 2 

Gillette,  WilUs  K 5 

Goddard,  Ira 5 


Goddard,  Mrs.  R.  B.  G 10 

Godwin,  Miss  Nora 2 

Gold,  Cornelius  B 50 

Goldberg,  Samuel  W 5 

Goldenberg  Brothers  &  Co 5 

Goldman,  Mrs.  Marcus 2 

Goldmark,  James 5 

Goldsmith,  Max 5 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  A.  F 5 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  David 10 

Goodwin,  James  J 25 

Gorton,  Joseph  A 5 

Gould,  Edwin 100 

Graeme,  Mrs.  Joseph  W 2 

Gratwick,  W.  H 25 

Gray,  Henry  G 5 

Gray,  John  Clinton 10 

Greeff  &  Company 25 

Green,  Mrs.  George  W 2 

Green,  William 5 

Greene,  J.  Ashton 10 

Greenough,  John lo 

Greenwood,  Miss  M.  M 5 

Greer,  Mrs.  Almira 5 

Grinnell,  George  B 10 

Griswold,  Lorenzo x 

Grossman,  Mrs.  E.  A 5 

Guinzberg,  Mrs.  Victor $ 

Guiterman,  P.  L 2 .  50 

Gunther,  Mrs.  F.  W 10 

Gumee,  A.  C 10 

Gwynne,  Mrs.  John  A 5 

H 

Haas,  Albert S 

Haaslacher,  Jacob 5 

Hadden,  Mrs.  Harold  F 5 

Hagar,  Stansbury 10 

Hage,  John  D 5 

Hagen,  Arthur 5 

Haines,  Mrs.  Charles  D 5 

Halkett,  Baroness 100 

Hall,  Mrs.  Bolton 5 

Hall.  Mrs.  Henry  B 5 

Hall,  J.  P 5 

Hall,  Thomas  R.  A 10 

Halsey,  Mrs.  E.  D 5 

Halsey,  Mrs.  Mary  D 5 

Halsey,  Mrs.  Silas  C 10 

Halsted,  Miss  Anna  B 15 

Halsted,  Miss  Laura  P 5 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M 10 

Ham,  James  M 5 

Hammersley,  Miss  Catherine  L. 

&  L.  Gordon 10 

Hampson,  Theodore i 

Hare,  J.  Montgomery 5 

Harkness,  Edward  S 125 

Harkness,  L.  V 25 

Harkness,  Mrs.  S.  V 25 

Harmon,  Mrs.  William  E 10 

Harper,  Mrs.  Joseph  W $ 
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Harrah,  Charles  J 25 

Harris,  Mrs.  William  H 5 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Mary  L 10 

Harrison,  Miss  Racnel  C 50 

Hartwell,  John  A 5 

Haskel,  Mrs.  J.  Amory 3 

Havemeyer,  John  C 10 

Hawley,  John  S 50 

Hayden,  Mrs.  H.  J 10 

Hayes,  Patrick 10 

Ha)mes,  Miss  Caroline  C 2 

Haynes,  Miss  Louise  de  F 5 

Haynes,  W.  de  F 5 

Hays,  Mrs.  Charles  M 2 

Healy,  A.  Augustus 25 

Heide,  Henry 10 

Heilner,  Percy  B 5 

Heilprin,  Louis 4 

Heimann,  Julius 10 

Heinemann,  Herman 10 

Heiser,  Miss  Rosalie i 

Heissenbuttel,  Frank  H i 

Heller,  Miss  Eugenie  M i 

Heller,  L.,  &  Son 5 

Hencken,  Albert  C 50 

Hencken,  Hancke 5 

Henderson,  Miss  M.  W 5 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  Edgar 5 

Hendrix,  Miss  Emma 5 

Henriques,  Mrs.  C.  A 10 

Henry.  William 10 

Hensie,  Charles 10 

Hentz,  Henry 10 

Hentz,  L.  S i 

Hepburn,  W.  M 5 

Hepner,  Miss  Jeanette  S 1.25 

Herrman,  Arnold 5 

Herrman,  Mrs.  Esther 10 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Abraham  S 10 

Hewitt.  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper 35 

Hewlett,  Mrs.  J.  A 5 

Heywood,  Bertha  S 15 

Heywood,  Miss  Edith 2 

Higbie,  James  S 10 

Higgins,  Charles  M 10 

Hilyard,  George  D.,  Jr 5 

Hitch,  Mrs.  Frederick  D 10 

Hoar,  Mrs.  E.  H 10 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Company 25 

Hoe,  Mrs.  Robert 5 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  E.  A 20 

Hoffman,  F.  B 20 

Hoffman,  Joseph  E 5 

Hofifman,  Samuel  V 10 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  William  B 10 

Holmes  Electric  Protective  Co. .  10 

Holt,  Henry 10 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  Emmet 10 

Holt,  Robert  S 20 

Holter,  Mrs.  E.  O 10 

Homans.  Howard  P 5 

Hopkins,  J.  A.  H 10 

Hopper,  Arthur  J 5 

•  Deceased. 


Hoppin,  Miss  Frances 2 

Hopps,  Mrs.  L.  W i 

Howard.  Mrs.  E.  W 5 

Howe,  J.  Morgan 5 

Howells,  Miss  G.I 5 

Howells,  Mrs.  H.  C 25 

Howland,  Mrs.  Joseph 10 

Hoyt,  Miss  Gertrude  L 5 

Hoyt,  John  Sherman 25 

Hubbard,  Thomas  H 50 

Hubbell,  John  E 10 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Adelaide 10 

Hudson,  Paul  H 10 

Hun,  Marcus  T 10 

Hungerford,  R.  S 25 

Hunt,  Charles  W 10 

Hurd,  Richard  M 25 

Husted,  A.  N 5 

Husted,  Miss  M.  K 5 

Hutton.  Walter 5 

♦Huyler,  John  S 10 

Hyatt,  A.  M $ 

Hyde,  A.  F 25 

Hyde.  Mrs.  Clarence  M 100 

Hyde,  Frederick  E 5 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Henry  B 25 

Hyde,  Samuel  M 10 

I 

In  His  Name 20 

Ihlder.  J.  D 2 

Ilsley,  Mrs.  John  P 1 

Ingersoll,  Worthington  H 2 

Inslee,  Miss  EHza. . .  .^ 10 

Insley,  Robert  B 2 

Irving,  Mrs.  Gugv  E 5 

Iselin,  William,  &  Company.. . .  10 

Isham,  Samuel 10 

Ives,  Chauncey 5 


"J. B.C.'' 30 

"J.  V.  V.  B." 10 

Jackson,  Miss  Katherine  S 10 

Jackson,  Samuel  Macauley 25 

ackson,  Mrs.  W.  H 10 

acobi,  Abram 10 

.ames.  Mrs.  D.  Willis 25 

]  ameson,  E.  C 25 

^  ay,  De  Lancey  K 5 

'  enkins,  A.  B 25 

]  enkins,  A.  W 5 

^  ennings.  Miss  Cecelia  D 5 

]  ermain.  Miss  M.  C 25 

•ssup,  Miss  Carrie  1 2 

esup,  Mrs.  Morris  K 50 

.ex.  Isabella,  Mrs 10 

]  bhnson,  Arthur  G 25 

]  bhnson,  Burges 2 

Johnson,  Elias  M 5 
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^ bhnson,  Gilbert  H 25 

]  ohnston,  D.  V.  R 10 

]  ohnston,  Edwin  C 10 

]  ohnston,  Mrs.  W.  J 5 

]  ohnston,  William  6 10 

^  ohnstone,  Mrs.  F.  U 10 

][onas,  William 5 

I  ones,  Andrew  B 5 

'  ones,  Mrs.  M.  R 5 

'  ones.  Paul  T i 

Jones  W.  S 10 

'  udkins  &  McCormick  Co 5 

^  udson,  Edward 5 

]  udson,  Henry  1 10 

Jungbluth,  Karl 25 


Kahle,  M 5 

Kalle  &  Company 5 

Kane,  Mrs.  John  Innes 10 

Karelsen,  Adolphus  E 5 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  L 5 

Kayser,  Julius 20 

Kceler,  Edward  R i 

Keller  Printing  Company 5 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charles 10 

Kellogg,  Herbert  S 5 

Kelsey,  C.  H 25 

Kendall,  The  Misses 10 

Kendall,  William  S 10 

Kent.  Miss  Ruth i 

Kemochan,  Mrs.  J.  Frederic.  .  .  10 

Kerr,  Mrs.  L.  S 5 

Kerr.  Walter 10 

Keteltas,  Miss  Alice 30 

Keyes.  E.  L 10 

Keyser,  Mrs.  Samuel 10 

Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M 25 

Kilbome,  C.  T 10 

King,  Elliott  H i 

King,  Miss  Mary  R 5 

King.  Mrs.  Willard  V 5 

Kingsland,  Mrs.  W.  M 10 

Kissel,  Gustav  E 10 

Kittredge,  S.  D i 

Klapp,  Mrs.  Eugene 5 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne 20 

Knopf,  Samuel 5 

Knothe.  A.  C 10 

Knox.  H.  H 5 

Knox,  Miss  M.  J.  H.,  and  Miss 

Olivia  B.  Vandenburgh 2 

Kobbe,  George  C i 

Koeber.  Paul  C 5 

Komfeld.  Alfred  E 5 

Koster,  C.  H i 

Kouwenhoven,  Peter 5 

Kraus.  Samuel 10 

Krauskopf ,  David 5 

Kreischer.  J.  B 5 

Kunhardt.  W.  B 10 


L 

L.  R 5 

L'Amoreaux,  J.  S 5 

Land,  Joseph  F 2 

Landon.  Mrs.  Henry  H 5 

Lane,  Francis  T.  L 5 

Lane,  Wolcott  G 25 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G 10 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G.,  Jr.  .  .  .  15 

Langhaar,  H.  L 5 

Langton,  John 50 

Lanman  and  Kemp $ 

Lapsley,  Mrs.  Howard 5 

Lascofi.  J.  L 1 

Lasher  and  Lathrop 5 

Lathers,  Miss  A 10 

Lawrance,  Miss  Sara  S 10 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Arthur  W 5 

Lawrence,  Miss  Caroline  T 5 

Lawrence,  John  Burling 10 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Samuel 5 

Lee,  Miss  Alleine 10 

Lee,  Mrs.  G i 

Lee,  John  Lorton 5 

Lee,  Samuel 5 

Lee,  W.  H.  L 10 

Leech,  Mrs.  John  E 5 

Lehmaier,  James  M 10 

Leland,  Mrs.  Charles  H 5 

Lemlein,  Asa 5 

Lenox  Ave.  Unitarian  Ch.,  Mrs. 

Wright's  Class 5 

Lent,  W.  D 10 

Lester,  Miss  Elizabeth 5 

Letchworth,  William  P 25 

Lethbridge,  Arthur  E 1 

Leverich,  Mi.ss  Eliza  J 3 

Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Company. .  5 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  S 1 

Lewis  &  Conger lo 

Lewisohn,  Mrs.  Albert 10 

Lewisohn,  Miss  Alice  and  Irene .  300 

Liebman,  Mrs.  Adolph 5 

Life,  Mrs.  S.  J 10 

Lincoln,  F.  D 2 

Lincoln,  Lowell $ 

Lindemann,  Miss  A.  S 2 

Lion  Brewery 10 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia 10 

Livingston,  Philip 10 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  D.  Herbert 10 

Lobenstine,  William  C 20 

Locke,  John  M 3 

Lockman,  John  T 10 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. . .  5 

Lockwood,  Homer  N 10 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  I.  Ferris 5 

Long  Island  Railroad  Company .  10 

Loomis,  Mrs.  Julia  S 5 

Loomis,  Sherman 10 

Lord,  Mrs.  Daniel 5 

Lord,  George  de  Forest 10 
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Lorsch,  E.  S lo 

Low,  Seth 10 

Low,  William  G 25 

Lowell,  Miss  Carlotta  R 25 

Lowengard,  Otto 5 

Ludlam,  George  P 10 

Ludlow,  Edward  L 20 

Ludlow,  William  0 2 

Lusk,  W.  C 5 

Lydig,  David 10 

Lyford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.,  Jr. .  10 

Lyman,  Samuel  H 10 

M 

M.  A.  R 1 

MacBain,  Walter 5 

McBee,  Silas 10 

McBumey,  Charles 10 

McCagg,  L.  B 25 

McClain,  J.  F 5 

McClymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K 100 

McConnell.  Frank  W 5 

McCook,  John  J 10 

McCord,  William  H 35 

McCreery,  Mrs.  James  M 10 

McCutcheon,  James,  &  Co 10 

♦McEwen,  Daniel  C 5 

McEwen,  Thomas,  Jr 2 

McGeoch,  Arthur  N 10 

McKay,  C.  W 5 

MacKay,  Henry 10 

McKieman  Drill  Company 2 

Macklin,  Thomas  H 5 

McLanahan,  Mrs.  C.  S i 

McLane,  Mrs.  Adelaide  L 5 

McLane,  Guy  R 25 

McLean,  John  S 10 

MacLaren,  Mrs.  F 25 

Maclaren  &  Gentles 10 

McMillin,  Miss  Maude 10 

MacMurray,  Mrs.  J.  W 5 

Mack,  Marc  H 10 

Macy,  V.  Everit 25 

Macy,  William  H.,  Jr 10 

Maddock,  Sidney i 

Magee.  James 5 

Mam,  William 5 

Major,  Miss  Maria  T , . . .  5 

Manierre  &  Manierre 10 

Manning,  W.  T 10 

Mansfield,  Howard S 

March,  Miss  Virginia  A.  &  E.  G.  '    5 

Marie,  Mrs.  S.  S >   5 

Marlor,  H.  S 5 

Marre,  Mrs.  Mary  M *;    i 

Marrow,  I.  L j^  1 

Martin,  Alfred  W 2 

Martin,  Bradley,  Jr 10 

Martin,  James 5 

Martin,  John 5 

Martin,  William  V 5 

Marvin,  D.  M 5 

Marwick,  James 10 

•  Deceased, 


Massey,  George 5 

Matthewson,  Mrs.  Douglas i 

Matzner,  Mrs.  A a 

Maurice,  Miss  Marian 5 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Robert  M 10 

Mayer,  Abraham 10 

Mayer,  Edward  L 10 

Mayer,  Rachel 2 

Mead,  Mrs.  Frederick  G 10 

Meighan,  Burton  C i 

Meigs,  Mrs.  C.  H 5 

Meigs,  Ferris  J 10 

Meigs,  Mrs.  Titus  B 10 

Melcher,  John  S 10 

Mendelson,  Simon 5 

Menocal,  L.  W 5 

Merriam,  Miss  Annie  L 5 

Meserole,  Mrs.  Catherine  M .  .  .  .  i 

Meserole,  A 10 

Metzger,  Mrs.  Jacob 2 

Metcalf  Brothers  &  Company.. .  10 

Meyer,  John  H.,  Company 25 

Meyer,  Max 5 

Meyer,  William,  &  Company. . .  10 

Middlebrook,  Mr.  and  Mrs 2 

Middleton  &  Company 10 

Milbank,  Mrs.  Joseph 50 

Milholland,  John  Ef 5 

Millard,  Nelson x 

Miller,  Mrs.  Alexander 10 

Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  Wooster. . .  5 

Miller,  Miss  Louise $ 

MiUigan,  Charles 2 

Mills,  Mrs.  Mountford  M 3 

Minford,  Miss  Agnes  A 5 

Mintum,  Mrs.  John  W 10 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Edward 10 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  John  M 10 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Sarah  L 5 

Moffett,  Mrs.  Cleveland 10 

Molineaux,  Roland  B 14.05 

MoUer,  Edwin  Clarence 10 

Monteath,  Miss  Sara  J 2 

Moore,  Miss  Katherine  T 10 

Moore,  Mrs.  William  H 25 

Moran,  Mrs.  D.  E $ 

MQrgan,  Miss  C.  L 25 

Morgan,  Mrs.  David  P 100 

Morgan,  George  H 15 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  B 25 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont 10 

Morgan,  Mrs.  W.  Fellowes 10 

Morgan,  William  Fellowes 10 

Morgenstem,  Mrs.  E.  M 5 

Moses,  Mrs.  E a 

Mott,  Lewis  F 5 

Mott,  W.  F 10 

Munger,  Harry  C 5 

Munn,  C.  A 10 

Munroe,  Mrs.  Chester 5 

Munroe,  Henry  S ao 

Murray,  Miss  Catherine a 

Murray,  Miss  S.  S $ 
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N 

Nadoleck,  Miss  Malva 2 

Nagel,  Conrad  F a 

Nash,  Arthur  C i 

Nathan,  Harmon 10 

National  Humane  Alliance 50 

Neave.  Charles 5 

Nelson,  Charles  N 50 

"Nemo" 5 

Neustadter,  Mrs.  Caroline 25 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co .  10 

Newton,  Albro  J 10 

Nicholas,  William  H 10 

Nichols,  William  W 5 

Nielsen,  S 10 

Northrup,  Mrs.  William  Perry. .  a 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Henry  D 5 

O 

O'Connor,  Thomas  H 2$ 

Odell,  C.  Fred a 

Ogden,  Mrs.  Charles  W 10 

Ogden,  Miss  Mary  F 10 

Ogden  &  Wallace 10 

Ogilvie,  J.  S 10 

Olcott,  Dudley 35 

Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E 5 

Olcott,  George  M 35 

Olmsted,  Mrs.  Charles  T 15 

Olney,  Mrs.  Peter  B i 

Olyphant.  F.  N 5 

Olyphant,  Robert  M 10 

O'r^ill,  Mrs.  Hugh 10 

Oothout,  Mrs.  Jane  E 10 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  Emerson 10 

Opdycke,  L.  E 5 

Opdyke,  Mrs.  W.  S 5 

Openhjrm,  Mrs.  Adolphe 5 

Openhvm,  William,  &  Sons.  ...  10 

Oppenneimer,  Henry  S 5 

Ormsbee,  A.  1 5 

Orr,  Alexander  E 20 

Orth.  Charles  D 10 

Osbom,  Mrs.  George  W 1 

Osbom,  William  Church 25 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott 10 

Ostron,  Mrs.  H 5 

Otterson,  Miss  Lucy 5 

Ottley,  Tames  H 10 

Owen,  Samuel 5 

Owens,  W.  W.,  Jr S 

P 

Palmer,  Noah 10 

Parish,  Henry 50 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  D 50 

Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W 5 

Parker  &  Graff 5 

Parker,  R.  M 5 

Parkin,  The  Misses 10 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Charles 10 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Edwin 10 


Parsons,  Mrs.  F.  T 10 

Parsons,  John  E 10 

Parsons,  William  Barclay 5 

Partridge,  John  N 5 

Passavant  &  Company 5 

Pavenstedt,  Adolf 20 

Payne,  Miss  S.  K a 

Pearl,  Mrs.  Frederick  W 50 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Frederick 35 

Pearson,  Miss  Josephine  S a 

Peck,  Miss  Ellen 5 

Pedersen,  Dr.  James x 

Pegram,  G.  L < 

PeU,  Alfred  D 5 

Pelletreau,  Vennette  F 5 

Penfold,  Miss  Josephine 35 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Edward  H 10 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Oilman  H a 

Perry,  W.  Herbert 2 

Peters,  Mrs.  Charles  G. , 5 

Peters,  Mrs.  Edward  McClure. .  5 

Peters,  Miss  Julia 3 

Peters,  William  R 5 

Peters,  Mrs.  William  R 5 

Peterson,  Mrs.  Wilson 5 

Pfizer,  Charles 10 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Charles 7 

Philbin,  Eugene  A 35 

Philbrick,  Edwin  C 5 

Phipps,  Henry 100 

Phipps,  Miss  Sarah  M 5 

Pillot,  Miss  Clara 15 

Pinkerton    National    Detective 

Agency 10 

Pitkin,  W.  F 5 

Planten,  John  R 10 

Plant,  Albert 10 

Polhemus,  Miss  R.  A 3 

Polk,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. .  10 

Pollak,  Mrs.  Gustav 5 

Pomroy,  Mrs.  H.  K 35 

Poor,  Mrs.  Charles  L 5 

Pope,  Miss  Elizabeth  A 5 

Pope,  Miss  Theodate 5 

Porter,  Mrs.  Clarence 5 

Porter,  Mrs.  Edward  E 10 

Post,  A.  S 10 

Post,  James  H 35 

Potter,  Miss  G.  H 5 

Pouch,  F.  E 5 

Powell,  Bradford i 

Prall,  John  H 10 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Charles  M 25 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  Dupont ....  10 

Pratt,  Herbert  L 35 

Pratt,  S 5 

Presbrey,  Clifton  H 5 

Preston,  Miss  Alice 10 

♦Price,  Mrs.  Bruce 10 

Prime,  Miss  Mary  R 10 

Prindle,  Frank  M.,  &  Company .  20 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  Alexander 3 

Pruyn,  Mrs.  Charles  L 10 
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Pruyn,  Mrs.  Robert  D $ 

Pulitzer,  Miss  Constance 5 

Pumpelly,  Raphael 5 

Purcell,  Thomas a 

Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P 10 

Q 

Quinby,  Franklin 5 

R 

R.  &  G.  Corset  Company 5 

Radley,  John  J 10 

Raleigh,  Charles  J 5 

Ramsperger,  Gustav 2 

♦Rand,  William  W 2 

Raven,  Anton  A 10 

Raymond,  R.  W 10 

Read,  William  A 25 

Redmond,  Miss  Emily 20 

Reed,  Miss  Elizabeth  E 2 

Rees,  Louis  J 10 

Renshaw,  Mrs.  A,  H 5 

Requa,  Mrs.  H.  M 10 

Reutter,  Mrs.  Robert 10 

Rhoades,  Miss  J.  H 5 

Rhoades,  Miss  Nina 35 

Rice,  Ignatius 5 

Rich,  S.  A 50c 

Richard,  Mrs.  Auguste 25 

Richard,  Miss  Elvine 10 

Richards,  Mrs.  Eben 5 

Richardson,  Mrs.  William  J.  and 

Miss  Bertha 3 

Richmond,  Mrs.  David 5 

Riggs,  George  C 5 

RiJcer,  Samuel 10 

Ripley,  Miss  Susan  S 5 

Risley.  G.  H 50 

Rives,  George  L 20 

Rives,  Mrs.  Reginald  W 5 

Robb,  J.  Hampden 10 

Robbins,  Chandler 10 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Mary  A 10 

Robbins,  Percy  A 15 

Robbins,  R.  H 11 

Robbins,  W.  H 5 

Roberts,  John  E 10 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  L 5 

Robin,  Joseph  G 10 

Robinson,  Eli  K 25 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D 5 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  D 5 

Rockwell,  Miss  Hannah  M 5 

Rodewald,  Miss  A.  L 3 

Roessler  &  Haaslacher  Chemical 

Co 10 

Rogers,  Francis 5 

Root,  Charles  T 10 

Rosenbaum,  Selig 10 

Rosen wald,  E.  &  Brother i 

Ross,  A.  E 2 

Rossbach,  Jacob 5 


Rosenbaum,  Solomon  G 10 

Rossiter,  Mrs.  Arthur  V 5 

Rothschild,  Brothers  SzCo 5 

Rusch,  &  Company 10 

Rushmore,  J.  D 2 

Russell,  James  W 2 

Ruttenau,  Maximilian  M i 


S 

"S.  F.  H." 10 

Sabin,  Charles  H 10 

Sachs,  Edward 2 

Sachs,  Paul  J 5 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Samuel 10 

Sackett,  Henry  W 5 

Sage,  Dean xoo 

Sage,  Mrs.  Dean 50 

Sahler.  Mrs.  A.  F 5 

Sahler,  Miss  Helen  G 3 

Saltonstall,  Miss  Grace  M i 

Sampson,  Mrs.  E.  Pope 5 

Samuel  Brothers 5 

Sanford,  Edward  T 5 

Sard,  Grange 5 

Saul,  Charles  R 5 

Saunders,  Arthur  C 5 

Sayre,  Miss  Mary  Hall 10 

Schenck,  Frederick  B 10 

Schenck,  Miss  H.  Wilhelmina ...  2 

Schermerhom,  Edwards  F 10 

Schieffelin,  William  Jay 20 

Schieffelin,  Mrs.  Wilham  Jay. ...  10 

Schieren,  Mrs.  Charles  A 5 

Schiff ,  Jacob  H 25 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L 25 

Schley,  Mrs.  J.  Montfort 10 

Schmidt,  F.  Leopold 5 

Schniewind,  Heinrich  Jr 10 

Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales 5 

Schultheis.  Henry 2 .  50 

Schuyler,  Miss  Georgina 5 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 5 

Schwab,  Miss  Emeline 5 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Lawrence  H 5 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Theresa 5 

Schwartz,  Louis 10 

Scofield.  Henry  C 5 

Scott,  George  S 50 

Scott,  Miss  Louise  B 10 

Scott,  Walter 5 

Scribner,  Mrs.  J.  Blair 20 

Seager,  Henry  R 5 

Seaman,  F.  A 5 

See,     A.   B.,   Electric   Elevator 

Company 15 

Seeley,  Mrs.  Nathan 5 

Seeman,  Daniel  W 10 

Seilliere,  Baroness 50 

Selden.  A.  K.,  Jr i 

Seligman,  Edwm  R.  A 5 

Seligman,  George  W 10 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 25 
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Seligman,  Miss  Madeline 10 

Sellew,  T.  G 10 

Shaw.  Samuel  T 5 

Shedd,  Mrs.  W.  W a 

Sheldon,  Clarence  D 5 

Sheldon,  E.  B 10 

Shelton,  George  G 10 

Shepard,  Edward  M 10 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Elliott  F 25 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Charles  E 10 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Frederick  D .  . . .  5 

Sherman,  Frederick  T 5 

Sherrill,  Miss  Helen  L 3 

Sibley.  Mrs.  H.  W 10 

Sichel.  Rene  A 5 

Silberstein.  Abraham a 

Silliman,  H.  B 25 

Sills,  J.  Stanley 5 

Simmons,  J.  S 5 

Simon,  A.  L 10 

Simons,  Charles  D 5 

Simons,  Charles  D.,  Jr S 

Simpson,  Alexander 10 

Simpson,  Mrs.  W.  K 2 

Skiddy,  Mrs.  W.  W 10 

Skolney.  Joseph  &  Company. ...  5 

Skougaard,  Jens 25 

Slade,  Francis  Louis 5 

Slee,  J.  Noah 5 

Slicer,  Mrs.  Thomas  R i 

Sloan,  Miss  Mary  A 10 

Sloan,  Mrs.  William  S 5 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  D 50 

Smidt,  Thomas 5 

Smith,  A.  H 5 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alfred 5 

Smith,  Mrs.  Andrew  A 5 

Smith,  Cornelius  B 10 

Smith,  Eugene 25 

Smith,  George  C 10 

Smith.  George  H 5 

Smith,  James  Rufus 10 

Smith.  William  Alexander 40 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Wheeler 10 

Snare  &  Triest  Company 10 

Soltmann,  Edward  G 10 

Solomon.  George 25 

Sooysmith,  Charles 5 

Sparks,  T.  Ashley 5 

Spencer,  Miss  Carita 2 

Spencer,  Charles  H 5 

Sperry,  W.  M 10 

Speyer  &  Company 10 

Spool,  Cotton  Company 25 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  Riker 5 

Squire,  George  H.,  Jr 15 

Stammer,  George 5 

Starr.  Louis  Morris 10 

Stebbins.  E.  Vail i 

Steele,  Charles 10 

Steers,  James  R 10 

Steers,  Lawrence 5 

Stein,  Miss  Helen  A 2 

*  Deceased. 


Stein,  Paul  F i 

Stein  way,  Frederick  T 5 

Stem,  Benjamin 10 

Stem,  Mrs.  Leopold 5 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde 25 

Stettheimer,  Mrs.  K.  W i 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Byam  K 15 

Stevens,  Miss  Josephine  L 3 

Stevens,  Richard 10 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  R.  W 10 

Stewart,  Lispenard 25 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Louis 5 

Stewart,  Mrs.  P.  H 10 

Stewart,  W.  R 10 

Stillman,  Miss  C.  R 50 

Stimson,  Henry  L 10 

Stimson,  L.  A 25 

Stine,  J.  R.,  &  Company 10 

Stim,  L.  &  E 10 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps 10 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 5 

Stone,  Miss  Annie 10 

Stone,  Miss  Ellen  J 50 

Story,  Miss  Lydia  M 5 

Story,  Mrs.  Marion 20 

Story,  Mrs.  M.  H 20 

Straus,  Percy  S 10 

Strauss,  Albert 10 

Strong,  Henry  M 2 

Strong,  Mrs.  J.  R 6 

Strong,  Selah  B 5 

Strong,  Mrs.  Thomas  S 5 

Strong,  Thomas  S 5 

Stuyvesant,  Miss  Anna  W 10 

Sullivan,  Miss  Isabella 10 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  James 3 

Sumner,  Miss  Sarah  F 5 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 10 

Swan,  Mrs.  J.  R 5 

Swayne,  Francis  B 10 

Swezey,  Mrs.  Christopher 5 

Swords,  Miss  P.  C 5 

Sylvester,    Isaiah  W i 

Symmes,  WilHam  B 5 

T 

Tack,  Theodore  E 5 

Tailer,  Edward  N 10 

Tapley,  Jesse  F i 

Tappin,  Charles  L 10 

Tappin,  J.  C 10 

Tate,  J.  M 10 

Tatlock,  John 5 

♦Taylor,  Lloyd 25 

Taylor,  S.  Frederick 15 

Thacher,  Thomas 10 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Seymour  P 10 

♦Thomas,  Mrs.  T.  G 5 

Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  F 35 

Thompson,  Morris  S 10 

Thomson,  John   W 10 

Thom,  William  E 25 
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Thomdike,  Mrs.  Edward a 

Thome,  Henry  S 5 

Thome,  Jonathan 25 

Thome,  Samuel as 

Thome,  W.  V.  S S 

Thome,  Mrs.  William 10 

Tiebout,  C.  H 5 

TiflFany  &  Company 20 

Tilley,  John a 

Tilney,  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon 10 

Tilton.  Edward  L a 

Timpson,  Mrs.  James 10 

Titus,  Henry 5 

Toch  Brothers 5 

Todd,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5 

Todd,  W.  Parsons a 

Tomkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin. .  5 

Tompkins,  Hamilton  B 10 

Tompkins,  Kilboume 5 

Townsend,  F.  C 10 

Townsend,  Isaac 35 

Tracy,  Mrs.  M.  M 10 

Tremper,  Mrs.  Clara  A.  F 5 

Trowbridge,  James  A 10 

Truslow,  John 5 

Tuck,  Mrs.  Henry 5 

Tucker,  Mrs.  S.  A 15 

Tuckerman,  Alfred 10 

Tuckerman,  Bayard 10 

TumbuU,  Mrs.  Ramsay 5 

Turner,  Mrs.  Herbert  B 10 

Tuttle,  George  M 5 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Augustus  C 5 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Jr 3 

U 

Ughetta,  Henry  L 5 

UUman,  E.  S 10 

Ulmann,  Carl  J. 10 

Uhnan,  Mrs.  Morris  S 4 

Underbill,  A.  0 2.50 

Underbill,  W.  P 5 

Unz  and  Company 5 

Upham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K 10 

V 

Vail,  Mrs.  D.   0 2 

Van  Beuren,  Michael  M 5 

Vanderbilt,  John  L 5 

Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  John  A 5 

Van  Gerbig,  Mrs.  B 25 

Van  Hoom,  G 5 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H 10 

Van  Nest,  Mrs.  Franklin  R 5 

Van  Nordan,  Warren 50 

Van  Raalte,  Z 10 

Van  Santvoord,  Miss  A.  T 20 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Mary  D 10 

Verdi,  Mrs.  C.  M.  de  S 5 

Vernon,  Harold *    2 

Villard,  Mrs.  Henry 25 

Villard,  Oswald  G 10 

*  Deceased. 


Von  Grimm,  Andrew 5 

Voorhees,  James  D a 

Vorhaus,  Louis  J 5 

W 

W.  W.  A 10 

W.  W.  S.,  In  Memory  of 5 

Wakelee,  Mrs.  J.  1 5 

Walker,  F.  W 5 

Walker,  Mrs.  S.  King 10 

♦Waller,  Miss  Anna 3 

Wanamaker,  John 5 

Warburg,  Paul  M 25 

Ward,  Artemas 10 

Ward,  C.  S 20 

Ward,  Miss  Caroline  C 1 

Ward,  Mrs.  Charles  H 5 

Wardwell,  Allen  W 10 

WardweU.  W.  T 10 

Waring,  Mrs.  George  E.  Jr i 

Warner,  Charles  H. 35 

Warner,  Miss  Florence 5 

Warren,  Walter  H 5 

Washbum,  William  Ives 5 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Charles 5 

Watson,  T.  H 10 

Watson,  Mrs.  James  S 35 

Watts,  Mrs.  George  B 5 

Webster,  Mrs.  Hamilton  F 10 

Weidenbach,  Edward 5 

Weil,  Isaac 5 

Weld,  S.  M.  &  Company 10 

WeUing,  W.  B 5 

Wellington,  Mrs.  A.  H 10 

Wells,  Henry  C 5 

Wells,  Judd  E 10 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Company 10 

Wemple,  Mrs.  Susan  J 10 

Werbelovsky,  Jacob  H 5 

Wesley,  Joseph  J 5 

Weston,  Mrs.  T 5 

Wheeler,  Miss  Emily  M 10 

Wheeler,  Edward  J a 

Wheeler,  Frederick  Meriam.  ...  10 

Wheeler,  Miss  Marianna 5 

Wheeler,  Miss  Laura 10 

White,  Alexander  M 10 

White,  Alfred  T 10 

White,  Miss  Caroline 10 

White,  Miss  C.  Le  Roy 5 

White,  Miss  Frances  E 10 

White,  Horace ao 

White,  Mary a 

White,  R.  Tyson 1 

White,  William  A 10 

White,  Mrs.  William  P 3 

Whitehouse,  Mrs.  J.  H 10 

Whitlock,  Miss  M.  G 10 

Whitney,  Joseph  B 5 

Whitney,  J.  F.  &  Company 2 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Stephen  S 5 

Wicke,  William 10 

Wiener,  Mrs.  Charles 5 
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Wilcox,  Ransom  E 5 

Wilkin,  Mrs.  William  Porter.. . .  5 

Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Company.  3 

Willcox.  William  G 5 

Willenborg,  C  &  Company 5 

Willets,  John  T 15 

Willets,  Miss  Martha  T 10 

Williams,  Frank  D 5 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  B 2 

Williamson,  F.  Stuart 25 

Willis,  W.  P..  &  Company 25 

Wills,  Charles  T 5 

Wihner,  Mrs.  J.  R 2 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  S 10 

Wilson,  Orme,  Jr 25 

Wilson,  Samuel  M 50 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L 25 

Winthrop,  Miss  Marie 25 

Wise,  Edward  H 10 

Wisner,  Miss  Elizabeth  H 10 

Wisner,  Charles 10 

Wisner,  Miss  Josephine 10 


Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S 15 

Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna 25 

Woerishoffer,  Miss  Carola 6 

Wolff.  Lewis  S 10 

Wolfe.  S.  Herbert 5 

WoUman,  Henry i 

Womrath,  Andrew  K 5 

Wood,  Henry  F i 

Wood,  James 10 

Woolley,  Mrs.  A.  E 2 

WooUey,  Mrs.  George  1 2 

Wormser,  Mrs.  Isidor 10 

Wright,  Albert  S 2 

Wright,  Miss  E.  J 10 

Wurzburger,  Adolph 5 

Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Peter  B 5 

Z 

Zabriskie,  Mrs.  George f  10 

Zabriskie,  Mrs.  Titus 10 

Zehnder,  Mrs.  C.  H |  10 

Zimmerman,  Mrs.  J.  E 10 

Total $15,892.65 
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All  Souls  Parish  House. 
Bimstock,  D.  A. 
Blanchard,  F.  L. 
C.  E.  Society. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Cyrus  W. 
Cumings,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Hfenry. 
Dreyfuss,  Mrs.  L. 
Button,  E.  P.  &  Co. 
Emerson,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Enhaus.  W.  H. 
Flower  Mission  Society. 
Frank,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Gorham,  E.  S. 
Hadden,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  So- 
ciety. 
Howell,  L.  C. 
Howell,  William  P. 
Howson,  Mrs. 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Jacquelin,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Kappel,  R. 
Kaufman,  S.  Walter. 


Kellogg.  Mrs. 
Kendall,  Miss. 
Kunhardt,  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  John  B. 
Lincoln,  F.  W. 

Lindenmeyer,  Henry  &  Sons. 
Ludlam,  George  P. 
Lydig,  David. 
Machen.  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Miller,  Mrs.  A. 
Nathan,  E.  J. 
Needlework  Guild. 
Opdycke,  Mrs.  Emerson. 
Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Place,  Mrs.  George. 
Sahler,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Schwab,  Mrs.  N. 
Schermerhom,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Stark,  M.  M. 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  E.  Vail. 
Steers,  James  R. 
Stout,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Vail,  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Yewell,  George  Henry. 


Cotuitttutton  anb  JR^f-Xatai. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
Passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  (As  subse- 
quently amended.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  I.  All  such  persons  as  are  now  and  hereafter  shall 
become  members  to  the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  consti- 
tution thereof,  shall  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  of  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by 
that  name  have  the  powers  that  by  the  third  title,  of  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are 
declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation,  and  shall  be  capable 
of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying,  any  estate,  real  or 
personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  provided  that  such 
real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for 
which  the  corporation  is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
managed  and  conducted  by- its  executive  committee,  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitution  of  the  said  corporation;  and  the 
following  articles  that  now  form  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution 
thereof,  subject  to  alterations  in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Article  First. 
The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether 
detained  for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  government 
of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts 
after  their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at 
reform. 
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Article  Second. 
The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  and  there  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees, 
viz.:  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  com- 
mittee on  prison  discipline,  a  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs and  an  executive  committee.  The  number  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirty-five,  of 
whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  officers  of  the  society,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  shall  be  persons  other  than  officers. 

Article  Third. 
The  officers  nam^d  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of 
their  number  to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Article  Fourth. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a 
general  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance 
the  ends  of  the  association. 

Article  Fifth. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  designate. 

Article  Sixth. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution, 
be  a  member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars 
shall  constitute  a  life  patron;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
dollars  shall  constitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association 
for  life,  and  a  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a 
member  of  the  association  for  life.  Honorary  and  correspond- 
ing members  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed  by  the 
-executive   committee. 
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Article  Seventh. 

A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such 
females  as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of 
their  sex,  under  such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee 
shall  adopt. 

Article  Eighth. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected 
honorary  members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline. 

Article  Ninth. 

Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become 
auxiliary  to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and 
cooperating  with  it. 

Article  Tenth. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of 
the  standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may 
be  likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices 
of  the  association,  intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Article  Eleventh. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  society  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the 
amendment  has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be 
duly  chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  that  no  manager  of  said 
society  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such 
persons  as  shall  be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  dis- 
orderly persons  in  said  city  as  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  or  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  or  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate, 
or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse  may  deem  proper  objects. 
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and  the  said  executive  committee  shall  have  the  same  powers  to 
keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons  as  are  now  by 
law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in 
said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  man- 
agement and  disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said 
association,  and  the  management,  government,  instruction, 
discipline  and  employment,  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  com- 
mitted to  the  said  workhouse,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  and  may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said 
association,  and  may  designate  their  duties.  And  the  said 
executive  committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the 
disposition  which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employ- 
ing them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive 
committee,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may 
exhibit  the  operations  of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during 
the  minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work- 
house, to  bind  out  the  said  persons  so  being  minors,  as  afore- 
said, as  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their  consent  during  their 
minority,  to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such 
proper  trades  and  employments  as  in  their  judgment  will  be 
most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  amendment  and  future 
benefit  and  advantage  of  such  persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee  by  such  committees  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  all  the  prisons  in 
the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and 
condition,  and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may 
enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discip- 
line. And  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform 
the  duties  hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all 
the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the  twenty-fourth  section,  of 
title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are 
invested  in  inspectors  of  county  prisons  and  the  duties  of  the 
keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same 
in  relation  to  them,  as  in  the  section  aforesaid,  are  imposed  on 
the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof; 
8 
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provided,  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison 
shall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose  to  be  granted  by 
the  chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  in  v^rhich  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall 
be  situate  shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which 
order  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the 
names  of  the  persons,  members  of  the  said  association,  by  whom 
the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the 
same  must  be  concluded. 


L  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall, 
in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II-  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

4.  Election  of  officers. 

5.  Report  of  corresponding  secretary  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

6.  Annual  report  of  the  treasurer. 

IV.  The  order  of  business  at  every  other  stated  meeting  shall 
be  as  follows: 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2.  Report  of  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees and  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal; 
and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Cushing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

VI.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to 
record  them  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give 
due  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 
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secretary  for  current  disbursements,  and  shall  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  said  bank  account  all  moneys  he  may  receive  from  the 
treasurer  drawn  from  the  general  fund. 

The  committee  on  finance  shall  audit  and  report  upon 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the  treas- 
urer shall  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  preceding  calendar  month.  He  shall  make 
a  statement  showing  investments  and  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds;  he  shall  make, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year. 

XI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions: 

1.  To  inquire,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into 
the  causes  of  commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of 
detention  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  to 
adopt  proper  measures  for  procuring  the  discharge  or  providing 
for  the  defense  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  rela- 
tive to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain, 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and 
capabilities,  with  a  view  of  making  the  best  arrangements  for 
his  future  employment. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such 
employment  for  prisoners  and  applying  therefor  as  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with 
employers;  to  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of 
those  for  whom  places  have  been  obtained,  that  they  may  be 
sustained  and  encouraged  with  the  idea  that  a  continued 
friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3.  To  secure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prison- 
ers, where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences, 
taking  care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can 
be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable 
clothing,  of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 
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5.  To  consider  the  internal  organization  of  the  management 
of  prisons,  and  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted 
on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement;  to  report  upon  their 
health,  reformation,  upon  convict  labor,  administration  and 
internal  police,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  prison 
systems,  and  on  the  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of 
reformation. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  law  to  examine 
and  report  from  time  to  time  upon  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
State,  with  their  suggestions  for  the  amendment  thereto,  to  con- 
sider questions  relating  thereto  which  are  under  discussion  in 
the  press  or  the  Legislature,  including  pending  bills,  and  report 
their  views  and  conclusions  upon  them;  also  to  care  for  the  law 
business  of  the  association. 

XIV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  house  to  care 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  real  estate  of  the  association. 

XV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  library  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  housed  and  catalogued  and  to  take  steps  tor 
its  increase. 

XVI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  their  duties. 

XVII.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex  officio,  of  all 
the  standing  committees. 

XVIII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  ex- 
cept upon  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 
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A  iUf mrmatorg  (intlL 


The  Eighth  Interaarional  Prison  Congress,  convening  at  Washington, 
D.  C.»  in  October,  1910,  adopted  the  following  resolutions  of  belief: 

A.  The  essential  principles  on  which  the  modem  reformatory  method 
is  based  are — 

1.  That  no  prisoner,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  past  record/ should  be 
assumed  to  be  Incapable  of  improvement. 

2.  The  conviction  diat  it  is  in  the  public  interest  not  merely  to  impose 
a  sentence  which  shall  be  retributive  and  deterrent,  but  also  to  make  an 
earnest  efTort  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

3.  That  this  reformation  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  mental  quickening,  physical  4evelopment  and 
such  employment  as  will  place  the  prisoner  on  a  good  industrial  basis. 

4.  That  the  reformatory  system  is  incompadble  with  short  sentences, 
and  a  relatively  bng  period  of  reformatory  treatment  is  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  than  repeated  short  terms  of  imprisonment  under  severer 
conditions. '^^m    -^-^^  u- 

5.  That  reformatory  treatment  should  be  continued  with  a  system  of 
liberation  on  parole  under  suitable  guardian^p  and  supervision  on  the 
advice  of  a  suitable  board. 

B.  It  is  strongly  to  be  desired  that  a  system  of  special  treatment  be 
adopted  for  adolescent  criminals,  whether  recidivist  or  not. 

^C.  Tribunals  should  be  able  to  sentence  to  special  treatment  wbidi 
(a)  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  full  applicatioQ  of  all 
possible  means  of  reformation,  (b)  shall  admit  the  right  of  conditional 
liberadon  as  mendoned  above. 
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The  year  1910  was  distinguished  in  the  United  States  by 
the  convening  at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Con- 
gress were  highly  gratifying  to  all  Americans  who  have  an 
active  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent. 

The  present  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  discusses  at  some  length  many  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress.  We  also  report  upon  the  year's  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. By  virtue  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  this  report  is  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York. 


This  is  a  report  for  the  year  1910,  and  is  so  indicated  on 
the  title  page,  in  distinction  to  the  former  practice  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  designating  the  report  by  the  year  in  which  it  is 
published.  Hence,  to  the  casual  observer,  there  would  seem 
to  be  two  1 910  reports  of  the  Association,  a  condition  that  of 
course  will  not  occur  in  future  reports. 


What  the  Prison  AssoaATiON  Does. 


Act  of  Incorporation,  May  9,  1846. 

Article  First. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
whether  detained  for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as 
witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  govern- 
ment of  prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  states. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed 
convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  affording  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining 
them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 
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State  of  New  York 

No.  37. 

IN    SENATE 

March  17,  191 1. 


of  tip 

Prison  Aaaiiriation  of  l^tm  fork. 


Hon.  Thomas  F.  Conway,  Lieutenant-Governor  0/  New  York: 
Sir. —  In  accordance  with  chapter  163  of  the  Laws  of  1846, 
we  have  the  honor  to  present  the  sixty-sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  to  request  that  you 
will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully, 

EUGENE  SMITH, 

President. 
O.  F.  Lewis, 

General  Secretary. 


Our  Duty. 


**It  has  been  said  that  state  justice  has  but  one  task,  to 
punish  its  enemies;  that  reformation,  if  this  is  possible, 
should  be  left  to  philanthropists,  sentimentalists,  dreamers. 
This  state  of  mind  ignores  certain  facts, —  that  the  State 
alone  has  control  of  the  forces  which  influence  the  char- 
acter of  the  prisoner.  The  State  alone  can  direct  his  con- 
duct; the  State  is  only  another  name  for  the  organ  of 
public  duty  and  will;  it  is  not  moral  as  a  machine,  but  it 
expresses  the  morality  of  the  people  who  create  and 
maintain  its  institutions  and  make  its  laws.  The  State 
is  responsible  for  what  happens  to  the  prisoner  While 
he  is  under  entire  control  if  it  turns  him  out  crippled 
in  body,  dwarfed  in  thought,  without  skill  or  industry, 

filled  with  revenge." 

C.  R.  HENDERSON. 
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2^0  tlft  i|0tuirabU %  HtQlBlutuvt  at  UStm  fork: 

THE  Prison  Association  of  New  York  recognizes  that  you 
are  very  busy  men.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
the  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  the  matters  set 
forth  in  this  report.  The  safety  and  the  welfare  of  this  State 
are  directly  affected  by  criminality  within  its  borders. 

This  is  a  long  report.  Its  length  is  due  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  To  facilitate  your  ready 
consideration  and  study  of  the  specially  significant  sections  of 
the  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legislator,  we  indicate 
below  the  portions  of  the  report  that  should  have  your  special 
attention. 

You  are  asked  to  consider  the  need  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions : 

1.  A  reformatory  for  young  misdemeanants, 

2.  A  farm  and  industrial  colony  for  the  compulsory  deten- 
tion, reformation  and  education  of  habitual  tramps  and  vagrants. 

3.  One  or  more  hospitals  and  farm  colonies  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  inebriates. 

4.  A  State  institution,  or  wards  in  present  State  institutions, 
for  the  adequate  treatment  of  feeble-minded  or  backward  delin- 
quents convicted  of  crime  and  found  to  be  unfit  for  existing  prison 
or  reformatory  treatment. 

The  Prison  Association  also  asks  your  special  attention  to 
the  following  matters: 

5.  The  extension  of  prison  industries  under  the  State-use 
system  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  industries  now  con- 
ducted in  institutions  of  this  State  to  which  persons  are  com- 
mitted by  the  criminal  courts. 

6.  The  systemaiizaiion  and  extension  of  the  parole  work  for 
men  released  from  State  prisons  and  reformatories. 

7.  The  extension,  under  State  supervision,  of  probation  work 
in  this  State. 
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We  would  ask  you  to  read  also  the  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Prison  Association  during  1910. 

The  following  pages  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  title  of 
the  report,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  **no  prisoner,  no  matter 
what  his  age  or  past  record,  should  be  deemed  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement." 

EUGENE  SMITH, 

President. 
O.  F.  LEWIS, 
General  Secretary. 


IBift  Prison  Amutriatiott  In  1910. 


THE  past  year  of  the  Association  has  been  very  successful. 
We  feel  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  import- 
ant extension  of  our  work.  The  annual  report  for  1909, 
published  late  in  1910,  stated  in  detail  many  phases  of  our 
activity,  which  in  this  present  summary  will  be  covered  but 
briefly. 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  staff  of  the  Prison  Association 
consisted  of  the  general  agent,  three  parole  agents,  a  private 
secretary  and  two  clerks,  seven  persons  in  all. 
The  Staff       On  December  31,  19 10,  the  staff  numbered 
Increases.      sixteen  persons,  holding  the  following  posi- 
tions: general  secretary,  general  agent,  chief 
parole  agent,  four  parole  agents,  two  probation  officers,  the 
private  secretary  of  the  general  secretary,   and    six    clerks. 
TThree  additional  members  of  the  staff,  temporarily  engaged, 
were  preparing  an  exhaustive  study  of  seven  hundred  men 
either  committed  to  Elmira  reformatory  or  paroled  from  that 
institution  at  various  times  during  the  last  six  years. 

With  this  important  and  necessary  increase  in  the  staff  has 

occurred  also  a  reorganization  of  parts  of  the  Association's 

work.    The  parole  bureau  has  been  increased 

Parole  Work   in   members  and  efficiency;  adequate  filing 

in  IQIO.        and  registration  systems  have  been  introduced. 

A  special  stenographer  has  also  been  assigned 

to  this  bureau.     During  the  year  2,053  released  or  discharged 

prisoners  have  applied  to  the  Association  for  aid,  either  material 

or  otherwise.    The  parole  bureau  is  the  department  of  the 

society  that  renders  such  assistance. 

The  parole  officers  of  the  Association  are  made  responsible 
so  far  as  possible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  paroled  men,  to 
each  agent  being  assigned  each  month  a  certain  number  of 
the  paroled  men.  The  record  of  the  activity  of  the  parole 
bureau  as  outlined  on  the  following  page  gives  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  increase  in  the  Association's  activity. 
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i^atpmrttt  of  Ij^BxaU  Work  fat  f  f  ar  1910. 


Men  in  charge  during  year i ,  237 

New  parole  cases  during  19 10: 

Reformatories 709 

State  prisons 76 

_28S 

Men  released  from  parole  during  19 10: 

Reformatories 558 

State  prisons 3 

_j6i 

Men  in  charge  at  end  of  year 610 

Men  returned  to  prison  for  violation  of  parole 66 

Men  returned  to  prison  after  absolute  release 73 

Delinquents  on  record  at  end  of  1910 168 

Number  of  calls  made  by  all  persons  at  Prison  Association, 

approximately I5>  000 

Visits  made  during  the  year  to  paroled  men  at  work  or  at 

their  homes 3, 165 

Employment  found  for 362 

Meals  given 3, 478 

Lodgings  given 1 ,968 

Total  cash  relief,  including  lodgings  and  meals fc, 277 .79 

Garments  given 344 

Shoes  given  (pairs) loi 

Number  of  persons  relieved 803 

Different  men  calling  from  different  prisons  (not  on  parole) : 

Elmira 90 

Napanoch 9 

Sing  Sing 140 

Auburn 31 

Clinton 49 

Blackwell's  Island  penitentiary 226 

Blackwell's  Island  workhouse 70 

Other  prisons 174 

Criminal  courts 27 


Comparative  Statement  of  General  Fund.        17 


(Sfimtmratttir  l^tatrmettt  of  dtnttul  9un2L 


Per 

Receipts  1909  1910  cent. 

Donations 115,892  65  119,030  65  + 19 

New  York  State  Reformatory 1,500  00  1,500  00     

Rents 451  00  236  50  —48 

Sundries 78  45  284  77  +  264 

117,922  10  ^21,051  95  -f  17 

Expenditures: 

Salaries ^7,203  io\  . 

and  Mrs.  Barrows 75o  00/  ^'^'^35  57  +02 

Office 47403  54154  +14 

Stauonery  and  printing 856  38  2,419  69  +183 

Postage 1,06327  1,36161  +28 

ReUef. 1,473  44  2,27779  +54 

State  work  and  general  secretary's 

expenses 187  98  337  77  +80 

Car  fares  and  agent's  expenses  ....  337  19  382  25  + 14 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 53  25  25  00  — 47 

Libraor 28355  {    «23j  _, 

Real  estate  expenses 677  02  635  92  —  9 

Total *i3»359  21  ^0,533  02  +54 


^ttminarg,  VitttlptB  ani  £3C)trtt2ittttrrB,  1010. 

[General  Fund.] 

Received ^1,051  95 

Expended 20,533  ^2 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures {518  93  or  2.5% 
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The  probation  work  of  the  Association  was  rendered  more 
efficient  during  1910  by  the  installation  of  an  adequate  regis- 
tration system,  the  engagement  of  an  assist- 
Probation      ant  probation  officer,  the  addition  to  the  pro- 
Work  in  IQIO,  bation  bureau  of  the  experienced  service  of 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Walker,  and  the  inauguration 
of  monthly  reports  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions upon  the  probationers  placed  in  charge  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    A  special  stenographer  was  engaged  for  the  probation 
bureau. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  work  of  the  probation 
bureau  in  19 10: 

Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Berman. 
Number  of  cases  remaining  January  i,  1910..      179 
Number  of  cases  received  during  19 10 117 

Total 296 

Number  of  cases  passed  from  our  oversight. .       176 

Total  remaining  January  i,  1911 120 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  this  office  by  courts 

for  investigation 575 

Money  received  by  this  office  (as  intermediary)  for 

non-support fc6o 

Money  received  by  this  office  (as  intermediary)  for 

restitution 669 

Total I929 

The  statistical  report  of  Mrs.  Emily  Sheldon  Walker  upon  her 
work  in  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  19 10  follows: 

Number 
dis- 
MONTH  charged 

January 15 

February i  3 

March 7  4 

April o  2 

May 0  10 

June 2  9 

July Away  Away 

August Away  Away 

September Away  Away 

October 7  3 

November 3  4 

December 6  5 


Number 

Number 

in  charge 

in  charge 

Number      Jan.  i, 

Dec.  31, 

received         19 10 

1910 

2              108 

109 

Total 41  42  io8 
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Our  Financial  Success.  19 

The  year  1910  was  by  far  the  most  successful  financially 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.     Late  in  1909,  Mr.  Smith 
^  Ely,  a  generous  friend  of  the  Association, 

-».  .  .       subscribed  the  sum  of  $25,000  toward  a  per- 

y^^^  manent  endowment  fund  in  case  the  Asso- 

•  ciation  should  by  December  i,  19 10,  raise 
an  equivalent  amount  for  an  endowment  fund.  Mr.  Ely 
generously  offered  later  to  contribute  the  equivalent  of  any 
endowment  contributions  received  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  This  very  reasonable  condition  was  complied  with 
before  the  middle  of  November,  1910,  the  total  sum  thus 
secured  for  the  permanent  endowment  fund  amounting  to 
$54,619.  Contributions  ranging  from  $1  to  $2,500  were  re- 
ceived, the  total  number  of  contributions  being  395,  and  the 
average  contribution,  excluding  Mr.  Ely's  contribution  of 
$27,500,  being  $6.86.  This  very  important  increase  in  the 
Association's  funds  will  draw  interest  from  about  February 
I,  191 1,  and  the  income  will  be  devoted  to  the  general  work  of 
the  Association. 

The  receipts  for  general  work  during  1910  increased  in  a 
gratifying  manner,  the  total  receipts  from  contributions  for 
current  expenses  for  the  year  being  $21,051.95,  an  increase 
of  $3,129.85  over  the  contributions  for  1909,  or  17  per  cent. 
The  number  of  contributors  to  the  Assocation  has  materially 
increased,  the  comparative  figures  for  1909  and  1910  being  as 
follows: 

The  number  of  our  contributors  in  1909  was  1,464;  the 
number  of  contributors  in  19 10  was  1,926,  not  including  392 
separate  contributions  to  our  endowment  fund.  This  shows 
a  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  contributors  of 
over  30%.  "^^ntributors  to  a  society  are  its  friends.  To  in- 
crease our  frienu5  by  thirty  per  cent  in  one  year  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation. 

The  year  has  brought  the  usual  $1,500  from  the  board  of 
reformatory  managers  in  payment  of  the  parole  work  conducted 
by  the  Association  for  Elmira  and  Napanoch  reformatories. 
^  The  Association  recognizing  that  with  the  multiplicity  of 
appeals  received  by  citizens  of  New  York  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (many  appeals  of  the  most  worthy  character)  the  securing 
of  financial  support  by  organizations  tends  to  become  increas- 
ingly difficult,  has  during  19 10  continued  to  systematize  its 
appeal  work,  and  contemplates  as  soon  as  possible  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  department  of  the  Association  to  be  known  as 
the  bureau  of  appeals. 

Recognizing  also  that  legitimate  publicity  is  of  importance 
in  gaining  and  holding  friends,  the  Association  has  during  the 

year  frequently  availed  itself  of  the  columns 

The  Power  of  of  the  New  York  daily  press.    We  have  pub- 

the  Press.        lished  a  number  of  leaflets  depicting  in   a 

simple  and  graphic  manner  our  various 
activities,  illustrated  when  possible  by  photographs.  During 
the  year  the  Association  has  maintained  a  press  service,  send- 
ing specially  prepared  articles  to  about  200  newspapers  in 
New  York  State;  these  articles  had  educational  value  and  were 
widely  printed.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Association, 
acting  as  the  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  carried  on  during  the  earlier  months 
of  1910  a  national  press  service  with  gratifying  results.  During 
the  year  several  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Association  have 
been  active  on  the  lecture  platform,  especially  in  churches  in 
New  York  city  and  vicinity. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  has  been  an 
extensive  renovation  of  the  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the 

Association  at  135  East  Fifteenth  street.     For 

U  . .  a  number  of  years  the  board  of  managers, 

enovations.    ^j^^^gj^  greatly  desiring  the  renovation  of  the 

building,  had  not  felt  justified  in  appro- 
priating any  considerable  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  summer  of  19 10  the  building  was  renovated  from 
basement  to  roof,  entirely  new  plumbing  and  a  system  of  steam 
heat  installed,  the  basement  equipped  with  electric  light,  hard 
wood  floors  laid  on  the  first  floor,  while  the  building  was  painted 
and  papered  throughout  all  its  floors.  The  ^^'  «iiid  fourth 
floors  were  thoroughly  renovated  and  made  habitable  for  the 
general  secretary,  who  began  occupancy  of  these  apartments  on 
September  15th.  Instead  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  small 
room  in  the  basement,  formerly  used  for  parole  work,  ample 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  now  utilized,  and  the  library  serves 
not  only  for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  books  and  pamphlets, 
but  also  as  a  waiting  room  for  released  and  discharged  prisoners, 
magazines  and  periodicals  being  supplied  for  reading  purposes 
and  given  to  all  ex-prisoners  who  desire  them.  The  entire 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  now  used  in  the  clerical  work 
of  the  Association. 
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With  the  establishment  of  several  bureaus  has  come  the 
assumption  of  increased  responsibility  by  the  bureaus.  Bi- 
weekly staff  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  the  several 
bureaus  have  reported  on  their  work  and  have  undergone 
frank  scrutiny.  The  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  staff  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  a  dinner 
to  be  tendered  to  representatives  of  the  board  of  managers  by 
the  staff  in  the  early  part  of  191 1  is  a  testimony  of  the  interest 
shown  by  our  workers. 

A  very  comprehensive  study  of  former  and  present  inmates  of 

Elmira  and  Napanoch  reformatories  has  been  carried  on  by 

the  Association  for  the  greater  part  of  19 10. 

The  Elmira  The  Sage  Foundation  financed  by  an  appro- 
Study,  priation  of  $4,100  this  study,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  when  completed,  in  191 1, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  expected  by  the  Sage  Foundation 
or  by  the  Prison  Association  that  the  study  will  be  final  in  its 
nature  or  that  it  will  perhaps  do  more  than  show  the  way  to 
more  comprehensive  studies,  and  as  an  important  result  of  the 
study  show  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  methods  of  keep- 
ing statistical,  medical,  industrial  and  other  records  of  institu- 
tional inmates.  The  Association  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  bureau  of  research  as  soon  as  the  income 
of  the  society  permits.  European  students  of  criminology 
have  made  most  valuable  contributions  in  the  field  of  crimino- 
logical research  while  American  penologists  have  heretofore 
devoted  their  attention  largely  to  administrative  problems. 
The  recent  establishment  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology  is  encouraging,  and  the  national  body 
has  already  stimulated  interest  among  American  sociologists 
and  penologists  in  research  problems. 

The  Prison  Association  has  recently  been  invited  by  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford  to  supervise  a  study  of  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution,  the  work  to  be 
financed  by  the  New  York  foundation.  The  study  will  be 
conducted  at  Bedford  under  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  reformatory,  the 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory  and  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Prison  Association.  The  results  will  be  published  by  the 
Reformatory  and  by  the  Prison  Association  and  should  be  a 
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distinct  contribution  to  American  data  on  the  psychology  and 
pathology  of  women  delinquents.  This  study,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  but  the  forerunner  of  similar  and  more  exhaustive 
studies  at  other  institutions  for  women  in  New  York  State. 

In  December,   1910,  the  Prison  Association  took  the  first 
step  to  organize  a  special  committee  on  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  defective  delin- 
What  About    quents.   The  importance  of  such  a  study  was 
Defective       emphasized    by   alienists    and    institutional 
Delinquents?    heads  throughout  the  state  in  letters  presented 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee.    Occa- 
sional studies  of  the  mental  and  physical  phases  of  delinquency 
have  been  carried  on  in  several  New  York  correctional  insti- 
tutions.   The  Prison  Association  hopes  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of  sufficient  strength  and  activity,  not  only  to  standard- 
ize methods  of  study  and  research,  but  to  give  a  stimulus  to 
such  studies  in  the  various  institutions  of  this  state  and  else- 
where,  with   the   ultimate   purpose   of  obtaining  legislation 
providing  for  the  general  and  regular  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  any  mental  or  physical  defects  in  delinquents. 

The  relief  work  of  the  Association  has  increased  considerably 
during  1 9 10,  but  is  far  less  adequate  than  it  should  be. 

Frequently  applications  for  aid  come  to  the  Association  from 
the  dependent  families  of  prisoners.     Indeed,  the  problem  of 
the  dependent  family  of  the  prisoner  is  a  very 
Relief  Work,   serious  one.    The  Association  during  19 10 
expended    $2,277    ^^    material    relief.    The 
Association  should  be  able  to  expend  at  least  $5,000  a  year  on 
material  relief.     Our  relief  policy  should  be  liberal  and  prompt, 
but  should  be  accompanied  by  careful  investigation  and  con- 
structive plans  for  the  rehabilitadon  of  the  family  or  the  indi- 
vidual concerned.    We  have  been  fortunate  in  receiving  during 
1 9 10  many  donations  of  magazines,  books  and  clothing,  which 
are  acknowledged  on  page  103  of  this  report. 

During   1910  several  committees  and  other  groups   have 
organized,  whose  affiliation  with  the  work  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion will  be  very  helpful.    Out  of  the  interest 
The  Barrows   in  the  welfare  of  individual  released  prisoners 
League.        grew    during    1910    the    informal    "Round 
Table,"  a  group  of  from  thirty  to  forty  men 
in  business  and  professional  life  in  New  York  city,  who  have 
met  monthly  at  the  rooms  of  the  Prison  Association,  as  a  kind 
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of  "big  brother"  committee  for  the  aid  of  released  prisoners 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Late  in  1910  the  Round  Table 
group  organized  formally  as  the  Barrows  League,  the  name 
being  taken  in  memory  of  Samuel  June  Barrows,  the  late 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association.  A  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  have  been  adopted,  and  the  work  of  the 
Barrows  League  is  being  apportioned  to  sub-committees; 
valuable  help,  especially  in  legal  questions,  has  been  rendered 
the  Association  without  compensation  by  many  members  of  the 
group. 

During  the  year  the  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor, 

with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  been  reorganized,  partly 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Association, 

A  National     and  has  become  a  body  which,  though  small 

Committee      in  numbers,  faces  a  very  important  and  com- 

on  Prison      plicated   problem  in   prison   administration. 

Labor.         The  executive  committee  of  the  Prison  Labor 

Committee  includes  specialists  in  the  fields 

of  prison  administration,  public  supervision  of  institutions, 

prisoners'  aid  work,  and  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.    The 

object  of  the  organization,  as  set  forth  in  its  act  of  incorporation, 

is  to  study  the  whole  problem  of  prisons  and  correctional 

institutions  with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  in  the  United 

States  to  the  end  that  all  prisoners  may  be  so  employed  as  to 

promote  their  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  reimburse  the 

institutions  for  expense  of  maintenance,  while  preventing  unfair 

competition  between  prison-made  goods  and  the  products  of 

free  labor,  and  securing  to  their  dependent  families  a  rightful 

proportion  of  the  prisoners*  earnings. 

In  September,  19 10,  a  National  Prisoners'  Aid  Association 
was  organized,  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.     For  years  the  score  or 
A  National     more  of  societies  doing  prisoners'  aid  work 
Prisoners'      in  the  United  States  have  known  but  little 
Aid  Associa-    of  each    others'    activities    and    have    been 
tion.  without  ready  means  of  inter-communication 

or  cooperation.  The  National  Prisoners' 
Aid  Association  has  now  been  organized  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  throughout  the  country  of  the  work  for 
released  prisoners,  including  prison  visitation,  inspection  of 
correctional  institutions,  assistance  to  prisoners,  probation, 
parole,  research,  legislation  and  public  education  on  the  prob- 
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lems  of  penology  and  criminology.  The  Prison  Association 
is  represented  in  the  list  of  officers.  In  January,  1911,  the 
first  number  of  the  Reviewy  the  organ  of  the  National 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  will  be  published,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  being  the 
editor.  It  is  hoped  that  this  monthly  periodical  will  be  a 
useful  "trade  journal"  in  the  field  of  prisoners'  aid  work  and 
prison  administration. 

Prison  Day  was  observed  in  approximately  150  churches  and 
synagogues  of  New  York  State  on  October  29th  and  30th. 
The  stimulus  to  this  observance  came  from 
Prison  Day.       the  Prison  Association,  which  in  September 
circularized  1,500  churches  and  synagogues 
and  furnished,  to  such  as  desired  the  same,  material  containing 
adequate  information  in  printed  form  for  use  in  sermons  and 
addresses.    The  Association  acknowledges  a  generous  con- 
tribution of  if  182.80  from  Grace  church,  the  amount  of  the 
collection  on   Prison  Sunday.    The  Association  will  repeat 
its  Prison  Day  campaign  again  in   191 1  on  a  larger  scale. 
Thanks  are  due  to    the   newspapers   of  the  state   for  their 
published  accounts  of  Prison  Day. 

The  legislative  session  of  1910  was  comparatively  barren  in 
respect  to  laws  relating  to  prisons  and  prisoners.  The  Prison 
Association,  in  cooperation  widi  many  other  agencies  both 
public  and  private  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in 
New  York  State,  introduced  bills  providing  for  an  industrial 
farm  colony  for  the  detention,  humane  discipline,  instruction 
and  reformation  of  tramps  and  vagrants.  Also  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  State  refor- 
Legislation.  matory  for  misdemeanants  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21.  The  Association  took  a 
favorable  position  upon  the  so-called  Reed  bills,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  the  State  Use  system  in  penitentiaries 
and  jails,  and  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  prisoners.  The 
Association  also  favored  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  inebriety  in  New  York  city,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  system  for  treating  inebriates,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  and  farm  colony  for  such 
purposes.  The  only  bill  becoming  a  law  was  the  last,  the 
permissive  character  of  which  has  not  been  as  yet  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  New  York  city. 
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The  so-called  Page  bill,  providing  for  a  radical  reorganiza- 
rion  of  the  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  in  New  York  city, 

became   a   law,   and   has   resulted  in   many 
The  Page  Bill,  excellent  changes  in   the  procedure  of  our 

lower  courts.  A  chief  justice  has  been 
appointed  for  the  court  of  special  sessions  and  a  chief  magistrate 
for  each  board  of  city  magistrates.  On  September  ist,  police- 
men ceased  to  be  probation  officers  in  the  magistrates'  courts  and 
in  the  court  of  special  sessions.  Several  months  of  unfortunate 
delay  have  elapsed,  without  the  close  of  1910  seeing  the  appoint- 
ment of  probation  officers  chosen  under  civil  service.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  distinct  cause  for  gratification  that  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  State  Probation  Commission,  supported 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Prison  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions, the  positions  of  probation  officer  in  the  magistrates* 
courts  and  in  the  court  of  special  sessions  have  been  declared 
non-exempt  positions.  A  written  examination  for  the  position 
of  probation  officer  has  been  given  by  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission,  and  the  papers,  nearly  1,000  in  number, 
have  been  examined  on  the  invitation  of  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission  by  experienced  social  workers,  an  action 
of  the  commission  deserving  much  approval. 

The  same  law  has  caused  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
relations  court,  an  institution  seemingly  much  needed  in  this 
city  and  having  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  non-support.  An 
extensive  system  of  records  and  finger-print  identification  has 
been  provided  and  installed.  A  separate  night  court  for 
women  has  been  established;  there  is  divided  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  two  night  courts.  In  1907,  the  first  night  court  was 
established  largely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  professional 
bondsmen  from  preying  upon  women  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  disorderly  conduct,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  making 
it  unnecessary  for  persons  arrested  on  charges  of  misdemeanor 
or  of  the  violation  of  city  ordinances  to  remain  over  night  in 
the  station  houses.  With  the  establishment  of  two  night 
courts,  many  comments  have  been  made  upon  the  apparent 
lack  of  necessity  of  trying  the  cases  of  male  offenders  before 
the  following  morning.  The  law  provides  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  detention  home  for  women  and  for  the  segregation 
of  different  classes  of  offenders,  the  establishment  of  children's 
courts  in  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond  and  the 
introduction  of  official  probation  officers  in  children's  courfc 
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The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  a  physical  examination 
of  women  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct  and  before  sentence 
has  been  passed  upon  them  in  the  magis- 
"  Clfluqfi  TO  '*  ^^^^*s  court,  has  given  rise  to  much  valuable 
'^'  discussion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  pro- 
vision. Opponents  of  this  section  (Clause  79) 
of  the  bill  have  maintained  that  the  law  provides  for  discrimi- 
nation against  women  convicted  of  one  specific  offence;  that 
the  law  relates  to  women  only  and  not  to  men  who  are  in  pari 
delicto;  that  the  physical  examination  cannot  be  sufficiently  thor- 
ough to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  venereal  disease; 
that  the  method  of  conducting  the  examination  is  unfortunate 
and  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  indignity  and  publicity; 
that  the  physical  examination  of  women  convicted  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  the  introduction  of  the  finger-print  system  in  this 
case  are  the  opening  wedge  for  the  regulation  of  prostitution  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  that  the  provision  of  the  law  whereby 
women  found  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  are  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  has  proved  inefficacious,  because  of  the 
absence  of  adequate  hospital  facilities  in  the  workhouse;  that 
the  term  of  commitment  has  been  surrounded  by  unsatisfactory 
qualifications;  and  that  in  general  the  provision  is  of  no  avail 
as  a  cure  for  venereal  diseases  or  as  a  check  upon  prostitution, 
since  it  reaches  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases. 
Such  a  physical  examination,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opponents 
of  the  clause,  results  in  the  tacit  legalization  of  prostitution  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  are  upon  medical  physical  examination 
found  apparently  not  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  defended  the  provisions 
of  Clause  79  have  contended  that  the  law  is  in  no  sense  an 
opening  wedge  for  the  regulation  of  prostitution;  that  con- 
ditions producing  venereal  diseases  in  this  city  could  hardly 
be  worse  than  they  are;  that  it  is  far  better  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  even  a  small  proportion  of  those  unfortunate  women  who 
follow  this  life,  than  to  do  nothing  toward  their  cure;  that  the 
efforts  at  cure  are  made  only  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct;  that  such  efforts  at  cure 
are  undertaken  in  correctional  institutions  and  that  the  hospital 
treatment  is  in  addition  to  the  sentence  and  not  in  lieu  of 
sentence  to  a  penal  institution;  that  the  finger-print  system  must 
start  somewhere  and  that  it  is  evident  from  the  records  at  the 
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workhouse  and  in  our  courts  that  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
system  of  identification  the  records  are  quite  inadequate  as  a 
basis  for  decision  of  the  magistrate  in  the  frequent  cases  of 
recidivism;  that  the  present  methods  of  discharge  or  fine  or 
commitment  to  the  workhouse  of  women  convicted  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  are  futile  and  that  none  recognize  this  fact 
more  than  do  the  magistrates;  that  it  is  not  a  discrimination 
against  one  sex  or  a  certain  class  of  oflFenders,  except  in  so  far 
as  these  offenders  are  afflicted  with  a  contagious  disease;  that 
the  law  relating  to  physical  examination  for  venereal  diseases 
applies  to  women  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  only  because 
the  male  sex  is  very  seldom  arraigned  charged  specifically  with 
this  misdemeanor. 

At  the  height  of  the  discussion,  and  while  the  law  was  being 
carried  out  at  the  night  court  for  women,  a  decision  of  Judge 
BischoflF  declared  section  79  of  the  Page  bill  unconstitutional. 
Pending  further  decision  as  to  the  legal  status  of  this  section 
of  the  Page  bill,  the  physical  examination  above  described  was 
discontinued.  It  is  expected  that  the  Legislature  of  191 1  will 
be  called  upon  to  pass  upon  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill. 

For  approximately  one  month,  beginning  with  the  i8th  of 

September,  the  Eighth  International  Prison  Congress  was  in 

j«     J  .  progress  in  this  country.    The  formal  open- 

^  .  p. "  ing  of  the  Congress  was  on  October  3d,  at 
nat^nai  Ifnson  Washington,  D.  C,  where  representatives 
^^  •  from  two-score  nations  of  the  world  met  to 
deliberate  and  to  act  upon  the  results  of  their  conferences. 
Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Washington  the  United  States  govern- 
ment had  provided  for  about  seventy-five  foreign  delegates  a 
special  train  for  a  ten-day  tour  of  inspection  of  important 
correctional  institutions  in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the 
United  States.  Starting  from  Jersey  City  on  the  evening  of 
September  i8th,  the  delegation  visited  in  succession  Elmira 
Reformatory,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
State  Prison,  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  at  Industry, 
(N.  Y.),  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory 
at  Mansfield ;  Chicago,  from  which  point  excursions  were  made 
not  only  to  institutions  within  the  city  limits,  but  also  to  the 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  the  Geneva  State  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  Indiana  State  Prison  (at  Michigan  city),  Indiana 
State  Reformatory  at  JefFersonville,  and  Louisville.  From 
Louisville  the  train  continued  on  its  way  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
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the  party  arriving  on  the  evening  of  September  28th.  The 
management  of  this  tour  by  Frederick  H.  Mills  of  the  New 
York  State  Prison  Department  was  admirable. 

From  September  29th  to  October  3d  the  American  Prison 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Washington.  The 
meeting  of  the  American  body  marked  the  highest  point  yet 
attained  by  the  Association.  That  the  joint  meetings  of  the 
American  body  and  of  the  international  body  were  of  incal- 
culable value  to  both  organizations  there  is  no  doubt.  Else- 
where in  this  report*  our  members  will  find  a  detailed  report  and 
discussion  of  many  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  eighth 
international  prison  congress.  It  was  a  matter  of  special 
gratification  to  the  representatives  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York  that  throughout  the  railroad  trip  and  the  sessions 
of  the  international  prison  congress  the  name  of  the  former 
corresponding  secretary  of  this  Association,  Dr.  Samuel  June 
Barrows,  was  remembered  with  affection  and  sympathy.  Dr. 
Barrows  would  have  presided  at  the  eighth  international  prison 
congress  had  he  lived. 

Looking  forward  to  the  proposed  activities  of  the  Prison 

Association  for  1911,  three  special  lines  of  work  are  contem- 

j      «  .  plated,  in  addition  to  the  continuation  and 

V  H  t       strengthening  of  our  present  activities. 

l<orwara  to         First,   a  careful  study  of  the    correctional 
^     *  institutions    of  New  York    city^  followed   by 

the  presentation   to   the  proper   authorities   of  extensive  plans 
for  their  betterment. 

Second,  the  systematic  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  cor-- 
rectional  institutions  of  the  State,  so  far  as  the  finances  of  the 
Association  will  allow.  This  has  been  a  part  of  our  work 
necessarily  subordinated  during  1910,  while  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  parole  and  probation  work  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  society  occupied  our  major  attention.  The  county 
committees,  which  in  later  years  have  lapsed  or  have  disbanded 
entirely,  will  be  reorganized  and  so  far  as  possible  local  interest 
will  be  developed  throughout  the  State  for  the  institutions 
within  the  various  counties. 

Third,  the  development  of  research  and  educational  work 
within  New  York  State.  This  report  has  already  indicated 
the  lines  on  which  the  extension  of  this  work  will  be  carried 
on. 

♦Seepages  33  to  74. 
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During  the  year,  the  representatives  of  the  Association  have 
diligently  visited  the  district  prisons,  the  Tombs,  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  workhouse.  We  aim  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  those  needing  assistance  or  counsel  in  these  institutions, 
yet  no  one  realizes  so  well  as  do  we  how  inadequate  as  yet  is 
the  attention  which  we  can  give  to  individual  cases  of  need 
within  these  institutions.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Association  that 
we  may  soon  have  one  or  more  "prison  visitors"  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  visiting  inmates  of  the  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  During  19 10,  the  mayor*s  office  has  fre- 
quently referred  to  this  Association  complaints  reaching  Mayor 
Ga)mor  of  alleged  injustice  done  to  individual  prisoners,  or 
requests  that  prisoners  might  be  released  or  discharged  in  view 
of  mitigating  circumstances.  These  instances,  when  referred 
to  the  Prison  Association,  have  been  promptly  investigated  and 
definite  action  has  been  taken  or  recommended  to  the  mayor's 
office.  This  form  of  cooperation  between  the  office  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  city  and  the  Prison  Association  is  gratify- 
ing, and  its  extension  is  desired  by  the  Association. 

Our  relations  with  the  State  prisons  and  the  reformatories 

have  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable.     Representatives  of 

the   Prison  Association   have   several   times 

Institutions,  visited  Elmira  reformatory  during  the  year 
and  have  as  usual  found  the  administration 
of  that  institution  in  general  admirable.  The  Association  has 
acted,  as  in  years  past,  as  parole  agent  for  both  Elmira  and 
Napanoch  reformatories.  Since  April,  19 10,  a  representative 
of  the  Prison  Association  has  been  present  each  month  at 
the  meetings  of  the  parole  board  at  Sing  Sing  prison.  During 
19 10,  seventy-six  men  from  the  State  prisons  have  been  placed 
on  parole  to  the  Prison  Association.  The  development  of  this 
relationship  has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  phases  of  the 
Association's  work  for  1910.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State  prison  men  paroled  to  us  are  men  without  positions 
at  time  of  parole  and  are  in  some  ways  the  least  fitted  to  pass 
readily  back  into  industrial  life,  these  men  are  generally  quickly 
placed,  they  tend  to  hold  their  positions  and  lead  decent  lives, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  they  manifest  a  grateful  spirit  toward 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  their  behalf.  Since  April, 
1910,  we  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  State  prisons  for 
violation  of  parole  but  four  men,  a  record  that  compares  very 
favorably  with  our  experience  with  the  younger  offenders  on 
parole  to  us  from  the  two  State  reformatories. 
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In  connection  with  the  parole  work  for  Elmlra  and  Napa- 

nochreformatoriesy  a  change  ofserious  import  will  occur  during 

19 II.     By  action  of  the  salary  classification 

Discontinuance  committee  of  the  State^  two  positions  were 

of  Parole       created  late  in  September,  19 10,  that  of  chief 

Work  for      parole   officer   for    Elmira    and    Napanoch 

Reformatories,  reformatories  and   that  of  assistant  parole 

officer  for  those  institutions.    The  purpose 

of  this  action  was  to  enable  the  board  of  reformatory  managers 

to  conduct  the  Elmira  and  Napanoch  parole  work  more  directly 

through  the  officers  of  the  respective  institutions.     For  many 

years  the  Prison  Association  has  acted  as  parole  agent  in  New 

York  city  for  the  reformatories.    During  the  last  year  our 

parole  work   has   been   strengthened   not  only   through    an 

increased  number  of  parole  officers,  but  also  through  greater 

systematization  of  the  work.     In  our  opinion  it  would  be  of 

greater  advantage  to  the  State  if  for  several  years  still  the  parole 

work,  at  least  for  New  York  city,  might  be  carried  on  by  the 

Prison  Association;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  action  of  the  salary 

classification  committee  was  premature,  from  the  standpoint 

of  what  is  of  best  interest  to  the  State. 

We  recognize  that  ultimately  all  parole  work  should  be  a 
State  function  and  either  through  a  general  parole  board  for 
the  prisons  and  the  reformatories,  or  through  separate  parole 
boards,  such  supervision  should  be  administered.  We  seriously 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  change  made  necessary  by  the 
salary  classification  committee  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  State  and  to  the  individual  men  on  parole  than  the  con- 
tinuation and  development  of  the  systematic  work  at  present 
being  done  by  the  Prison  Association.  That  the  parole  period 
is  a  crucial  time  for  released  prisoners  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
this  fact  is  becoming  recognized  as  never  before.  The  law 
now  provides  for  the  taking  over  of  the  parole  work  by  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  reformatories.  The  position  of  the  Prison 
Association,  when  this  definitely  occurs,  will  be  of  closest 
cooperation  with  the  reformatory  managers  in  case  they  so 
desire  and  one  of  close  watch  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
results  of  the  new  system. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  during  which  this  Association 
has  stood  as  guardian  of  released  prisoners  from  Elmira  and 
later  from  Napanoch  reformatories,  we  feel  that  the  society's 
record,  not  only  of  activity  but  of  results,  has  been  an  honor- 
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able  one,  unique  in  many  respects  among  the  American  states, 
and  that  the  Association  has  been  indispensable  in  this  branch 
of  its  work  for  the  reduction  of  crime  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  offender. 

The  Association  looks  forward  to  no  diminution  of  its  work 
with  the  relinquishing  of  its  parole  work  for  the  reformatories. 
Scores  of  inmates  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  this  city 
almost  literally  cry  for  help.  The  friendlessness  and  helplessness 
of  men,  young  and  old,  before  trial,  during  trial  and  after  con- 
viction, are  borne  in  upon  us  more  and  more.  We  have  con- 
stantly been  obliged  to  forego  the  chance  to  be  of  vital  help 
to  prisoners  behind  the  bars,  because  of  our  small  staff.  By 
the  relinquishing  of  the  parole  work  our  parole  staff  will 
become  prison  visitors,  while  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a 
large  number  of  released  and  discharged ,  prisoners  will,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  need  our  services. 
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WE  now  proceed  to  discuss  many  of  the  im- 
portant resolutions  adopted  at  the  Eighth 
International  Prison  Congress,  relating 
these  resolutions  specially  to  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 


9jb  lUformation  l^rartirattb? 


I. 

''No  prisoner,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  past  record, 
should  be  asstuned  to  be  incapable  of  improvement.'' 

The  above  resolution  seems  self-evident,  but  many  institu- 
tions are  administered  as  if  reformation  were  a  practical 
impossibility.  In  this  country  there  are  two  sharply  differentiated 
classes  of  penal  institutions.  Reformatories  for  adults  and 
juveniles,  and  some  of  our  State  prisons,  are  managed  with 
the  aim  of  reformation  and  rehabilitation ! 

Lesser  correctional  institutions  like  jails,  workhouses,  houses 

of  correction  and  penitentiaries  are  often  administered  as  if 

the    idea    of   reformation    seems    too   often 

Abolish        unable  to  work  itself  out.    Far  too  often  the 

''  Schools  of  prison  visitor  hears  in  such  institutions  the 
Crime.*'  callous  or  weary  statement  of  the  warden  or 
the  keeper:  "We  have  only  bums  and  drunks 
in  a  place  like  this."  Yet  "places  like  this"  are  institutions 
through  which  thousands  pass  who  later,  by  reason  of 
the  commission  of  more  serious  crimes,  arrive  in  prisons  where 
efforts  at  reformation  are  uppermost  in  mind.  What  a  para- 
dox in  our  treatment  of  our  offenders  that  we  make  offenders 
pass  through  our  worst  schools  first;  debasing,  filthy  training 
schools  of  vice  and  hopelessness ! 

The  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  of  London  stated 
at  the  time  of  the  last  International  Prison  Congress:  "The 
great  conviction  which  thrust  itself  upon  the  minds  of  every 
one  of  the  foreign  delegates  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  your  American  reformatories  and  the 
extraordinary  defects  of  your  town  and  county  jails.  Every 
jail  I  saw  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  Association  would  not  be  so  iconoclastic.  We  believe 
that  the  county  jails  and  the  county  penitentiaries  of  this 
State  can  be  made  places  of  reformation,  yet  we  are  just  as 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  jails  and  penitentiaries 
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in  this  State  are  under  county  management,  the  day  of  sys- 
tematic industry  and  reformative  influences  in  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  will  be  absent.  We  urge,  therefore,  as  the  first 
step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  general  principal  that  every 
man  in  prison  is  capable  of  reformation,  the  extension  of  the 
control  of  the  State  to  cover  the  present  county  penitentiaries 
and  in  time  also  the  county  jails. 

IL 

**The  Congress  is  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  not  merely  to  impose  a  sentence,  which  shall  be 
representative  and  deterrent,  but  also  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal." 

This  is  axiomatic,  yet  little  understood.  Chain  gangs  on 
southern  roads,  prison  slaves  on  turpentine  plantations,  negro 
workers  on  Texas  prison  farms,  idle  prisoners  in  New  York 
penitentiaries,  wretched  vagrants  in  town  and  county  jails  of 
the  central  states  know  little  of  any  efforts  made  to  adjust  their 
work  so  that  it  shall  be  reformative  and  to  adjust  their  prison 
conditions  so  that  prisoners  will  be  better  when  they  leave 
prison  than  when  they  enter. 

ni. 

^^This  reformation  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  religious  instruction,  mental  quickening,  physical 
development  and  such  employment  as  will  place  the 
prisoner  on  a  good  industrial  basis.'' 

In  short,  reformation  should  be  brought  about  through 
physical,  industrial,  educational  and  moral  betterment.  In 
how  many  jails  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  Sunday  services 
held  ?  In  how  many  jails  of  this  State  do  clergymen  act  as 
spiritual  guides  to  wretched  prisoners  ?  In  how  many  jails 
of  this  State  is  there  adequate  physical  exercise  of  prisoners  ? 
In  how  many  jails  of  this  State  do  prisoners  learn  to  read  and 
write,  or  even  have  reading  matter  which  they  might  enjoy  ? 
In  how  many  jails  of  this  State  are  inmates  learning  any  useful 
occupation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  how  many  jails  of  this 
State  are  prisoners  maintained  in  comparative  idleness  ? 

This  Association  hopes  within  a  year  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  these  and  to  many  other  questions  concerning  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  jails. 
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IV. 

**The  reformatory  system  is  incompatible  with  short 
sentences,  and  a  relatively  long  period  of  reformatory 
treatment  is  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  than  repeated 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  imder  severer  conditions.'' 

This  principle  is  fully  discussed  on  pages  40-41.  Modem 
penology  advocates  sentences  long  enough  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  prisoner  to  learn  an  occupation  and  to 
be  restored  to  health. 


'^  Reformatory  treatment  should  be  continued  with  a 
system  of  liberation  on  parole  imder  suitable  guardianship 
and  supervision  on  the  advice  of  a  suitable  board.'' 

The  above  resolution  is  fundamental.  Prison  life  should 
not  end  with  the  exit  of  the  prisoner  from  prison  walls.  Ulti- 
mately the  indeterminate  sentence,  providing 
Parole  as       for  the  release  of  a  man  before  the  end  of  his 

Necessary  as  maximum  sentence,  will  prevail  far  more 
Prison.  largely  than  at  present.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  and  a  parole  period  in  provisional 
liberty  are  two  essential  principles  in  the  reformatory  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  An  indeterminate  sentence  with  no  parole 
period  is  but  half  effective. 

In  this  State  the  principle  of  an  adequate  parole  system  is 
accepted  by  those  foremost  in  prison  administration.  The 
State  Prison  Department  and  the  board  of  reformatory 
managers  of  Elmira  and  Napanoch  are  both  committed  to 
parole  supervision  and  to  its  extension. 

At  present,  parole  work  is  hardly  more  centralized  than  is 
the  administration  of  our  various  correctional  institutions. 
For  the  three  State  prisons,  there  is  a  State  parole  board, 
meeting  once  a  month  at  each  prison.  The  parole  board  is 
made  up  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  two  other 
members,  the  two  latter  members  receiving  each  a  salary  of 
53,600  per  year.  The  parole  board  for  Elmira  and  Napanoch 
reformatories  is  the  board  of  reformatory  managers.  Entirely 
distinct  parole  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  board  of  managers 
of  other  correctional  institutions,  such  as  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  the 
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House  of  Refuge  at  Randairs  Island,  and  the  State  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  School  at  Rush. 

Although  parole  supervision  has  continued  now  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  Elmira  and  Napanoch  reformatories, 
and  for  a  decade  in  the  case  of  certain  prisoners  of  our  State 
prisons,  we  are  still  in  this  State  far  from  an  adequate  parole 
system.    The  inadequacy  is  along  two  lines: 

First,  the  board  of  managers  of  Elmira  and  Napanoch 
reformatories  and  the  State  parole  board  are  still  far  from  suffi- 
ciently informed  as  to  the  men  who  appear 

The  Duties  before  them  when  eligible  for  parole.  A 
of  Parole  parole  board  doing  its  full  duty  by  men  eligible 
Boards.  for  parole  should  have  adequate  personal 
information,  acquired  so  far  as  possible  by 
personal  contact  with  prisoners.  It  is  convenient  and  time- 
saving  for  a  board  of  managers  or  for  a  State  parole  board  to 
receive  the  reports  of  prison  officials  in  lieu  of  personal  informa- 
tion regarding  prisoners.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Elmira 
and  Napanoch  reformatories,  such  information  comes  from 
eminently  qualified  superintendents,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
board  of  managers  will  make  many  mistakes,  yet  the  theory 
of  a  proper  parole  board  is  foreign  to  the  administration  of  a 
parole  poard  along  the  above  lines. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  parole  board,  one  member  has  in  the 
past  sought  to  digest  each  month  prior  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  the  reports  by  prison  officials  upon  the  men  who  seek 
parole.  The  Prison  Association  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
the  inadequacy  of  such  methods,  particularly  when  the  salaries 
of  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  board  of  parole  are  ^300 
per  month. 

The  proper  supervision  of  men  released  on  parole  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  State.  The  economic  value  of  a 
prisoner  who  does  not  revert  to  crime  is  not  alone  in  his  pro- 
ductivity, but  still  more  in  his  removal  from  the  class  which 
is  predatory  and  which  does  immense  pecuniary  damage  to 
citizens  of  the  State.  It  has  hardly  yet  dawned  upon  legis- 
lators or  upon  citizens  in  private  life  that  the  most  crucial 
period  of  a  prisoner's  life  is  that  following  imprisonment, 
rather  than  imprisonment  itself.  Hence,  the  State,  through 
its  represenutives,  should  guard  the  released  prisoner,  super- 
vise his  employment  and  his  private  life,  care  for  and  counsel 
him,  and,  if  necessary,  be  a  stern  and  severe  disciplinarian. 
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Nor  should  this  period  of  parole  be  short.    The  Prison 

Association  is  confident  that  the  parole  period  of  Elmira  and 

Napanoch     reformatories,     being    only    six 

The  Period  months  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  conducts 
of  Parole.  himself  properly,  is  too  short.  Repeatedly  it 
is  said  by  prison  officials  that  it  is  often  the 
prisoner  who  conducts  himself  most  properly  in  prison,  who  is 
at  heart  the  worst  criminal,  because  he  realizes  the  usefulness 
of  good  behavior  as  a  means  to  speedy  egress  from  prison. 
Similarly  a  man  with  criminal  instinct  in  his  heart  may  conduct 
himself  well  during  a  relatively  brief  period  of  parole  only  to 
return  to  his  criminal  vocation  as  soon  as  his  parole  period 
is  over.  We  unhesitatingly  urge  in  the  case  of  Elmira  and 
Napanoch  reformatories,  the  extension  of  the  parole  period 
for  adults  to  at  least  one  year.  We  recommend  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  parole,  diere  be  a  decision  by  the  board  of 
reformatory  managers  as  to  whether  the  paroled  man  should 
be  continued  on  parole  or  whether  he  may  receive  his  absolute 
release,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  made  satisfactory 
reports  be  not  held  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  should 
receive  then  his  absolute  release.* 

We  further  urge  that  any  man  becoming  delinquent  while  on 
parole  through  neglect  to  report,  through  leaving  his  employ- 
ment without  permission  or  through  leaving  the  city,  or  from 
other  reasons,  be  vigorously  followed  up.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  same  course  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  in  his  case 
as  if  he  had  escaped  from  prison,  in  case  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances appear  on  adequate  investigation.  In  short,  the 
sanctity  of  the  parole  period  should  be  guarded.  Far  too  many 
of  the  men  who  are  released  on  parole  from  reformatories  and 
prisons  consider  themselves  at  full  liberty. 

A  well-organized  system  of  parole  supervision  is  not  only 
indispensable  from  the  standpoint  of  reformation,  but  is  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  society.  This  Association  stands  abso- 
lutely for  the  development  of  an  adequate  parole  staff,  in  the 
cases  of  both  the  State  reformatories  and  the  State  prisons. 
To  spend  State  money  within  reformatory  or  State  prison  for 
the  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  and  then 
to  release  him  on  parole  without  adequate  supervision,  is  folly. 
The  State  is  negligent  if  it  does  not  provide  a  thoroughly 
adequate  parole  system.  We  speak  with  the  experience  of 
years,  and  as  a  society  which  more  than  any  other  organization 
in  the  United  States  has  conducted  parole  tupervition. 
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Ultimately  there  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  one  parole 
board  for  State  prisons  and  State  reformatories,  and  one  well- 
equipped  parole  staff  for  the  effective  supervision  of  all  men 
released  on  parole  from  these  institutions. 

VI. 

^'  It  is  strongly  to  be  desired  that  a  system  of  special 
treatment  be  adopted  for  adolescent  criminals  whether 
recidivists  or  not." 

With  this  principle  the  State  of  New  York  is  in  general 
agreement.  We  are  justly  proud  of  many  of  our  juvenile 
reformatories. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  an  institution,  the  Indus- 
trial and  Agricultural  School  at  Industry,  that  was  generally 
conceded  by  members  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
to  register  high-water  mark  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  general  adoption 
m  New  York  State  of  the  principle  of  reformatory  treatment 
for  juvenile  delinquents.  < 

^  Yet  several  institutions  now  lacking  are  indispensable  to  a 
relatively  complete  system  of  correctional  care  of  adults  and 
more  youthful  offenders.  One  of  these  necessary  institutions 
is  a  State  reformatory  for  misdemeanants  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  We  repeat  our  statement  of  our 
last  annual  report,  that  a  reformatory'  for  young  misdemeanants 
is  vitally  necessary  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  To  imprison  boys  among  hardened  offenders  in  jails  and 
penitentiaries  isy  from  an  economic  standpoint^  very  costly  and 
extravagant.  Why  should  the  State  develop  criminals  in 
one  set  of  institutions,  whom  it  must  later  at  large  expense 
confine  in  another  set  of  institutions,  during  a  comparatively 
long  term,  for  serious  crimes  often  committed  at  society's 
expense. 

(b)  To  imprison  boys  among  hardened  offenders  without 
industrial  or  educational  facilities  is  to  lose  an  important  chance 
to  make  a  workman  out  of  an  idler. 

(c)  To  imprison  a  boy  among  older  and  hardened  criminals 
is  to  commit  a  grievous  sin  against  a  boy. 

Strong  testimony  as  to  the  need  of  a  State  reformatory  for 
misdemeanants  has  been  given  in  two  successive  years  by  the 
New  York  State  conference  of  magistrates,  who  have  each  year 
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advocated  the  establishment  of  such  a  reformatory.     These 
magistrates  represent  a  majority  of  the  cities  of  the  State. 

In  1905,  a  New  York  city  reformatory  for  misdemeanants 
was  established  on  paper.  We  are  now  six  years  older,  yet 
the  merest  semblence  of  a  reformatory  system  is  all  that  has 
yet  developed  on  Hart's  Island.  It  is  encouraging  to  record 
now  that  the  present  commissioner  of  correction  has  with 
much  care  caused  comprehensive  plans  for  a  modern  reform- 
atory to  be  drawn,  and  has  shown  a  commendable  inclination 
to  gather  from  specialists  in  the  prison  field  all  useful  sugges- 
tions tending  to  make  the  institution  architecturally  of  a  high 
grade.  If  dbe  administration  can  be  made  equally  good  later 
on,  New  York  city  will  have  gained  an  excellent  institution. 

vn. 

'^  Tribunals  should  be  able  to  sentence  to  special 
treatment  (a)  which  should  be  sufficently  long  to  permit 
of  the  full  application  of  all  possible  means  of  reformation: 
(b)  to  admit  tiie  right  of  conditional  liberation  as  mentioned 
above." 

This  is  a  resolution  which  urges  such  changes  in  the  penal 
law  of  states  and  nations,  not  now  having  the  same,  as  shall 
enable  a  court  in  the  first  place  to  avoid  giving  short  sentences, 
and  in  the  second  place  so  to  sentence  a  convicted  offender 
that  the  offender  may  later  be  eligible  for  conditional  libera- 
tion or  parole. 

Such  advantages  are  now  by  the  penal  law  of  this  State  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  sentences  for  felony,  when  the  offenders 
are  sentenced  to  the  State  reformatories  or  the  State  prisons. 
Conditional  liberation  with  commutation  for  good  time  is 
possible  in  our  State  prisons  in  the  case  of  recidivists,  and  it  is 
also  possible  in  the  case  of  sentences  to  one  year  in  our  county 
penitentiaries.  Straight  sentences  without  good-time  commuta- 
tion are  given  when  the  sentence  is  for  less  than  one  year  and 
is  for  a  misdemeanor.  In  the  case  of  women  committed  to 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  from  New  York 
city,  the  sentence  is  an  indeterminate  one  with  a  maximum  of 
three  years.  In  the  case  of  commitment  to  juvenile  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory  or  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  sentence  is 
indeterminate,  but  the  committed  delinquent  may  be  held  by 
the  board  of  managers  until  his  majority. 


^ift  Sttdrt^rminate  ^ttdtnn. 


The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  International 
Prison  Congress  were  perhaps  the  most  important  resolutions 
passed.  At  many  successive  international  prison  congresses, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  advocated  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  that  is,  a  sentence  with  at  least  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  period  of  imprisonment.  This  form  of 
indeterminate  sentence  prevails  in  our  State  prisons.  Another 
form  of  indeterminate  sentence  is  that  of  Elmira  and  Napanoch 
reformatories,  which  provides  no  minimum,  but  provides  that 
the  maximum  period  of  detention  of  any  inmate  shall  be  not 
more  than  the  maximum  period  to  which  said  inmate  might 
have  been  sentenced  had  he  received  a  definite  sentence  for 
the  crime  which  he  committed.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  does 
an  absolutely  indeterminate  sentence  exist.  In  juvenile  re- 
formatories, sentence  is  frequently  indeterminate  with  a  maxi- 
mum expiring  at  majority.  The  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  was  felt  to  be  a  victory  for  American  penological 
principles  and  was  a  result  due  in  part  to  a  far  better  acquaint- 
ance with  American  institutions  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
to  this  Congress,  who  for  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Congress  had  visited  many  American  institutions  in 
various  cities  as  the  guests  of  the  United  States. 

I. 

^^  The  Congress  approves  the  scientific  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence." 

This  resolution  passed  on  the  ground  that  the  Congress  should 
either  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  in  any  form,  or  it  should  accept  the  indeterminate 
sentence  for  certain  classes  of  offenders  and  with  certain  modi- 
fications. The  difficulty  faced  by  many  of  the  foreign  delegates 
was  expressed  by  one  who  said:  "In  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere  the  idea  of  imprisonment  as  a  penalty,  as  a  re- 
taliatory movement  on  the  part  of  the  community  against 
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which  the  criminal  has  offended,  is  too  natural  and  too  deep* 
seated  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
number  of  offenders  who  are  not  really  bad  who  commit  some 
minor  offense  as  the  result  of  exceptional  circumstances  which 
may  never  recur.  For  such  offenders,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  a  system  of  reformation;  they  have  violated  a  rule  of 
social  conduct  and  should  be  made  to  pay  a  definitely  pre- 
scribed penalty." 

Other  delegates  from  Latin  countries  pointed  out  that  the 

principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  their  opinion  is 

inapplicable  save  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

Earning  One's  "It  must  not  be  forgotten,"  said  one  of  the 

Way  out  of  delegates,  "that  in  Latin  countries,  it  has 
F^on.  taken  centuries  to  establish  the  principle  of 
determination  and  to  substitute  for  the  whim 
of  the  executive  a  clearly  defined,  distinct  penalty  for  the  offence 
against  the  law.  Indefiniteness  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime, 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  as  to  the  term  and  variety 
of  punishment  are  characteristic  features  of  a  tyrannical  and 
unhappy  epoch.  To  reintroduce  indefiniteness  would  be 
running  counter  to  popular  notions  of  penal  justice  which  are 
now  a  part  of  the  public  conscience  in  the  Latin  countries." 

It  is  well  worth  while  that  American  friends  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  should  know  that  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
for  objection  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  the  desire 
to  protect  the  prisoner  from  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  judge. 
But  in  general,  foreign  delegates  to  the  Congress  found  in 
this  country  that  the  criminal  is  far  better  protected  from  any 
possible  whim  of  a  judge  by  the  indeterminate  quality  of  the 
sentence,  when  the  body  deciding  upon  the  length  of  time  the 
prisoner  shall  serve  in  an  institution  is  a  competent  parole 
board  with  which  the  sentencing  judge  has  nothing  to  do.  So 
the  Congress  approved  the  scientific  principle  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  recognizing  that  the  strongest  ground  for 
good  conduct  and  industry  in  prison  is  the  hope  for  liberty  in 
the  form  of  diminution  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

n, 

^'The  indeterminate  sentence  shotild  be  applied  to 
moral  and  mental  defectives." 

Here  the  Congress  touched  upon  what  is  a  weak  point  in 
most  prison  systems,  namely,  the  treatment  of  criminal  defec- 
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rives.  We  quote  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  on  January  19,  191 1: 

"Reformatory  methods  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  prisoners  of 
normal  or  average  mentality  may  be  benefited  by  their  careers  in  the  institu- 
tion. Yet  the  senior  physician  in  Elmira  reformatory  has  stated  recently  that 
his  records,  extending  over  many  years,  show  that  at  least  thirty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  are  mentally  defective.  The  general  superintendent  of  the 
reformatory  has  recommended  to  his  board  of  managers  the  introduction  into 
the  present  legislature  of  a  bill  permitting  the  reformatory  to  transfer  the  im- 
beciles now  at  Elmira  reformatory  to  a  custodial  asylum. 

"  Present  laws  permit  of  the  transfer  of  insane  criminals  from  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  State  to  hospitals  for  the  criminally  insane,  but  not  for  the  transfer 
of  the  feeble-minded  to  custodial  asylums  of  that  class.     So 

A  Problem    the  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  mentally  defective  inmates  of 

of  Highest  the  reformatory  are  ultimately  released  or  discharged  from 
ImpOrtflllCe.  ^^^^  institution.  Of  seventeen  such  imbeciles  paroled  to 
the  Prison  Association  in  1904,  twelve  had  previously  been 
arrested  and  ten  had  previously  been  imprisoned.  At  least  five  of  the  seven- 
teen have  been  in  prison  since  their  release  from  the  reformatory  in  1904.  One 
of  the  men  reported  as  imbecile  had  been  six  times  arrested  and  three  rimes 
imprisoned  before  his  commitment  to  Elmira,  and  is  now  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
Of  the  sixty  men  recorded  as  defective  mentally  in  a  group  of  450  men  paroled  { 
from  Elmira  reformatory  in  1904,  forty-two  had  been  arrested  prior  to  their  J 
commitment  to  Elmira  and  twenty-three,  or  over  fifty  per  cent.,  have  been  f 
arrested  since  their  parole. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  recognizing  the  absence  of  adequate 
study  of  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective  in  our  correctional  institutions, 
took  the  initial  steps  in  December,  19 10,  to  organize  a  special  committee  on 
defective  delinquents  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  study  of  defective 
inmates  of  correctional  institutions,  of  standardizing  the  methods  of  such 
research  work,  possibly  of  publishing  the  results  of  such  studies  and  research, 
of  gaining  public  interest  in  this  field,  and  ultimately  of  securing  general  legis- 
lation providing  for  adequate  mental  am)  physical  treatment  of  all  defective 
delinquents." 

It  is  true  that  there  exist  two  excellent  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  insane  in  this  State,  but  there  exists 
no  special  institution  to  which  there  can  be  transferred  from 
penal  institutions  inmates  who  are  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or       j 
suffering  from  venereal  diseases.     Nor  is  it  customary  (or  in       ; 
the  case  of  misdemeanants  possible)  to  transfer  to  the  tuber-       I 
culosis  hospital  at  Clinton  State  prison  inmates  of  institutions 
other  than  State  prisons  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  indeterminate  sentence 
should  have  any  maximum  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  seriously 
defective,  either  mentally  or  morally.      Non-criminal  mental 
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defectives,  once  admitted  to  a  custodial  asylum,  may  be  re- 
tained until  the  managers  of  the  institution  decide  that  such 
inmates  are  competent  to  be  at  liberty.  Add  a  criminal  offence 
to  the  lives  of  such  inmates  and  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  them 
from  a  penal  institution  to  a  custodial  asylum.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  legislation  will  soon  provide  for  such  transfer. 

III. 

^^  The  indeterminate  sentence  should  also  be  applied,  as 
an  important  part  of  the  reformatory  system,  to  criminals 
(particularly  juvenile  offenders)  who  require  reformation 
and  whose  offences  are  due  largely  to  circiunstances  of 
an  individual  character.'' 

This  resolution  natutally  received  the  hearty  support  of  the 
American  members  of  the  International  Prison  Congress.  In 
several  places  in  this  annual  report  the  necessity  of  reformatory 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  is  emphasized.  American 
penologists  tend  to  hold  the  opinion  that  no  criminal  is  incap- 
able of  reformation  and  that  all  offences  are  due  to  circumstances 
of  an  individual  character,  and  that  consequently  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  under  the  provision  of  the  above  resolution 
should  be  applied  to  all  criminals,  except  possibly  to  criminals 
whose  sentences  are  so  short  as  to  preclude  satisfactory  reform- 
atory efforts' in  their  behalf. 

IV. 

'^  The  introduction  of  this  system  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  following  suppositions:  (a)  That  the  prevailing 
conceptions  of  guilt  and  ptmishment  are  compatible  with 
the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  (b)  That 
an  individualized  treatment  of  the  offender  be  asstured. 
(c)  That  the  board  of  control  or  of  conditional  release  be  so 
constituted  as  to  exclude  all  outside  influences  and  consist 
of  a  commission  made  up  of  at  least  one  representative  of 
the  magistracy,  at  least  one  representative  of  the  prison 
administration,  and  at  least  one  representative  of  medical 
science.'' 

The  prevailing  conceptions  of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the 
United  States  are  becoming  increasingly  compatible  with  the 
principle  of  the   indeterminate   sentence.     An   individualized 
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treatment  of  the  offender  is  difficult  to  secure  in  institutions 
of  over  500  inmates,  yet  the  difficulties  facing  individualized 
treatment  in  large  institutions  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  bar 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  at 
Elmira,  for  instance,  a  population  of  500  instead  of  1,500  would 
admit  of  more  individualized  treatment  and  also  of  a  longer 
period  of  imprisonment  than  is  now  the  case.  The  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  superintendent  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  inmates  and  could  study  them  better.  Similarly  in  the 
State  prisons,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  population  is  so 
large.  Yet  these  features  of  present  prison  administration 
have  developed  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  state  and 
are  not  inherent  difficulties,  but  may  be  obviated  by  the  erection 
of  additional  institutions. 

The  integrity  of  a  board  of  parole  is  absolutely  essential. 
Judges  might  exercise  their  wise  discretion,  prison  officials  might 
work  for  months  and  even  years  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
and  rehabilitating  their  charges  only  to  find  in  the  case  of  a 
parole  board  swayed  by  political  influences,  or  incompetent  by 
nature,  that  the  work  of  the  court  and  of  the  prison  officials 
had  been  vitiated  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  few  individuals 
constituting  a  board  of  parole.  In  some  states  the  board  of 
parole  has  met  with  exactly  this  kind  of  criticism  which  should 
stand  as  a  warning  to  all  states  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  has  been  accepted. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  on  the 
treatment  of  the  inebriate  we  shall  now  discuss. 

I. 

'^  The  experiments  of  the  last  ten  years  made  in  certain 
comitries,  providing  special  establishments  for  the  deten- 
tion of  habitual  criminal  drunkards  for  long  periods,  two 
or  three  years,  have  been  successful.'' 

Inebriety  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  age.  It  is  a  prominent 
factor  in  delinquency.  The  Onondaga  county  penitentiary 
reported,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  practically 
four-fifths  of  its  inmates  as  intemperate.  This  is  indicative 
of  a  large  proportion  of  inebriates  in  correctional  institutions. 

So  long  as  we  treat  crime  by  old-fashioned  methods  and 
neglect  to  regard  inebriety  as  having  become  in  many  instances 
a  disease,  we  shall  produce  recidivists.  Dr.  M.  S.  Gregory, 
resident  alienist  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
said  in  a  recent  report:  "We  build  and  maintain  jails  and 
reformatories,  workhouses  and  penitentiaries  for  criminals,  who 
have  become  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  the  result  of  alcoholic 
poison;  yet  we  make  practically  no  provision  for  their  treat- 
ment before  they  become  criminals,  and  while  they  are  yet 
reclaimable  alcoholics.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  alco- 
holics, either  rich  or  poor.  The  unfortunate  family  and  friends 
cannot  do  anything  under  the  present  conditions,  even  when 
financial  restrictions  are  no  bar.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  humanity  if  measures  might  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  this  poison  to  a  minimum  and 
to  provide  proper  curative  institutions  for  those  who  have 
formed  a  habit,  but  who  have  not  passed  the  curative  stage 
into  one  of  complete  mental  and  physical  deterioration.  Such 
an  institution  should  be  custodial  as  well  as  educational,  and 
due  weight  laid  on  individual  moral  factors.  In  such  institu- 
tions many  will  find  recovery,  while  for  those  who  do  not,  proper 
restrictions  will  prevent  their  leading  a  life  of  crime.'' 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Foxborough  (Massachusetts) 
State  Hospital  for  Inebriates  has  recently  estimated  that  drunk- 
enness cost  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  1908  over  $140,000 
to  provide  institutions  for  prisoners.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  were  recorded  as  intemperate  by  habit.  The 
Massachusetts  experiment  of  treating  inebriates  in  a  hospital, 
though  applied  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  is  reported 
to  have  yielded  good  results.  Massachusetts  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  and  buildings  will  be  erected,  in 
which  the  inmates  may  be  classified,  with  long  detention  for 
chronic  cases  and  outdoor  work  for  all. 

The  futility  of  New  York's  present  methods  of  dealing  with 

drunkenness  was  never  better  indicated  in  this  State  than  in  a 

recent  study  of  conditions  in  the  alcoholic 

Why  Not  Do  ward  of  Bellevue  and  at  the  workhouse  on 
Something  for  Blackwell's  Island  by  Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt, 

Drunkards?  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  Charides 
Aid  Association.  Mr.  Burritt  points  out 
that  from  May  i,  1908  to  May  i,  1909,  of  6,033  persons  treated 
in  the  alcoholic  ward  at  Bellevue,  284  were  treated  twice,  no 
treated  three  times,  552  four  times,  20  treated  five  times  and 
292  from  six  to  twelve  times.  The  total  cost  of  the  treatment 
of  alcoholism  in  that  ward,  for  persons  treated  only  once,  was 
approximately  -$29,000.  Total  cost  for  persons  treated  more 
than  once,  $7,000.  In  short,  $36,000  was  expended  in  one 
year  in  a  treatment  which,  according  to  the  alienists  at  Bellevue, 
generally  **gets  nowhere.** 

The  report  shows  further  a  number  of  cases  in  which  several 
treatments  a  year  are  given  to  the  same  person,  one  person 
having  been  treated  twenty-four  times  in  five  years.  As  if  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  following  case  shows  the  history  of  one 
repeater  who  suffered  from  alcoholism. 

Appcar- 

Place.  ances.  Days.        Cost. 

Anest 34  

Police  station 34  

Police  court 34  $92 .  48 

City  prison 34            73           51.62 

Workhouse 34  1,573        9^5-49 

Almshouse 35  4,232     1,426.18 

Metropolitan  hospital i              4            3 .  45 

Bellevue  alcoholic  ward i              2            316 


207       5,884  ^,492.37 
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The  Prison  Association  heartily  advocates  the  establishment 
of  special  public  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  habitual 
criminal  drunkards.  Such  institutions  are  successful  in 
England  and  can  be  made  so  in  this  country.  We  favored  last 
year  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  providing  for  the  establishment  in  New  York 
city  of  a  board  of  inebriety.  The  bill  passed  the  Legislature 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  city  and 
of  the  governor  of  this  State.  The  bill  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  a  board  of  inebriety  of  one  or  more  hospitals  and 
agricultural  colonies  for  the  more  permanent  treatment  of  the 
inebriate.  No  person  should  be  committed  to  any  institution 
until  every  means  for  his  restoration  has  been  exhausted. 
A  comprehensive  probation  system  was  provided  for  by  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  permissive  for  New  York  city,  not  mandatory. 
The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  this  bill.  Nevertheless  the  bill  marks  a  decided  step 
forward  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  result  before  long  in  a 
rational  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  inebriates  of  this  city 
who  undergo  arrest. 

II. 

/*  It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  discipline  of  these 
establishments  by  special  medical  treatment,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  method  that  the  hygienic 
and  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  establishments 
of  this  class  shall  be  directed  by  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners." 

This  resolution  advocates  the  general  building  up  of  the 
system  of  the  inebriate  rather  by  normal  exercise,  fresh  air, 
good  food,  reasonable  hours,  rest  and  labor,  than  by  special 
medical  treatment,  except  in  necessary  instances.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  treatment  of  inmates  of  such  institu- 
tions should  be  directed  by  those  qualified  to  do  so. 

m.  '       ^  ^    .  , 

^^  The  further  extension  of  this  kind  of  detention  of  the 
inebriate  under  State  control,  with  a  view  especially  to 
arresting  the  habit  in  its  early  stages  and  to  the  avoidance 
of  useless  and  repeated  sentences  to  imprisonment,  is 
desirable.'' 

There  will  be  few  who  will  dispute  the  above  resolution. 
Short  sentences  and  repeated  commitments  to  lesser  correc- 
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tional  institutions  for  what  are  considered  the  less  serious 
offences  are  in  many  ways  the  weakest  point  in  American 
penology.  Long  ago,  in  this  State,  it  was  recognized  that  there 
should  be  classification  of  defectives.  The  insane,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  —  all 
have  their  special  institution,  although  in  most  instances  these 
institutions  are  crowded.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  prevention  of  delinquency  that  within  correctional 
institutions  the  classification  should  at  least  divide  male  from 
female,  young  from  old,  the  able-bodied  from  the  diseased,  the 
inebriate  from  the  healthy,  the  tramp  and  the  vagrant  from 
the  skilled  and  ready  worker,  and  the  novice  in  crime  from  the 
habitual  offender.  Such  classification  cannot  be  brought 
about  over  night,  but  the  public  opinion  of  this  State  should 
be  stimulated  to  recognize  that  in  the  absence  of  classification 
and  in  the  presence  of  political  management  (or  mismanage- 
ment) of  any  correctional  institution,  the  State  is  the  ultimate 
sufferer  and  the  State  sins  against  the  individual  prisoner. 
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Under  this  head  the  following  resolutions  were  considered 
and  are  here  discussed: 


^^  Prisoners  should  be  paid  according  to  their  industry. 
The  amount  thus  allowed  should  be  administered  for  them, 
to  support  dependents  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  tiieir 
rehabilitation  after  release." 

Few  people  will  disagree  with  the  statement  that  prisoners 
should  be  paid  according  to  their  industry.  Throughout 
the  country,  however,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  prisoners'  industries  should  not  conipete  unfairly  with 
the  products  of  free  labor.  The  inability  of  the  present  ad- 
ministrations in  many  states  to  prevent  such  unfair  competition, 
without  at  the  same  time  seriously  reducing  the  market  for 
the  output  of  prison  industries,  has  led  either  to  great  dissatis- 
faction with  so-called  contract  systems,  or  has  resulted  in  a 
meagre  output  as  the  product  of  prison  labor.  In  the  case  of 
contract  labor,  some  states  allow  the  prisoner  to  work  over- 
time and  thereby  earn  a  certain  amount  for  himself.  In  other 
states,  under  the  State  Use  or  State  Account  system,  the  prisoner 
earns  nothing  or  practically  nothing  beyond  his  maintenance, 
frequently  not  even  paying  for  the  latter  by  products  of  his 
labor. 

The  congress  recognized  that  conditions  vary  not  only  in 
the  countries  of  the  world,  but  also  within  the  various  states 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  specific  resolution  was  adopted 
outlining  a  plan  for  the  payment  of  prisoners.  In  New  York 
State,  the  State  Use  system  prevails.  It  is  the  only  system 
legally  maintained  in  any  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 
Its  extension  was  not  furthered  by  any  legislation  during  1910, 
although  bills  providing  for  extension  of  the  State  Use  system 
in  the  penitentiaries  and  in  the  county  jails  were  introduced 
into  the  Legislature. 
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The  same  unhappy,  detrimental  and  absurd  condition  still 
prevails  in  several  of  the  county  penitentiaries  and  in  very  many 
of  the  county  jails  that  has  prevailed  for  years.     The  inmates 
of  the  Albany  county  penitentiary  remain  practically  in  idle- 
ness, likewise  the  inmates  of  the  Erie  County 

The  State  an   penitentiary.     At  the  Onondaga  county  peni- 
Offender        tentiary  a  quarry  occupies  a  large  number  of 

Against  the  the  prisoners  in  the  summertime  and  the 
Criminal.  stripping  of  willows  engages  some  two  hun- 
dred or  more  men  during  the  winter.  The 
products  of  the  quarry,  however,  are  not  drawn  upon  to  any 
extent  by  the  towns  of  the  county,  and  comparatively  little 
stone  was  manufactured  in  1910.  The  willow  stripping 
industries  at  the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  have  existed 
for  some  years,  the  work  having  been  done  by  contract  for 
the  town  of  Salina  and  for  the  village  of  Liverpool.  It  is  an 
occupation  which  does  not  teach  a  trade,  the  number  of 
willow  strippers  on  the  outside  being  more  than  enough  to 
fill  the  demands  for  that  occupation  and  the  wages  for  this 
occupation  being  relatively  small. 

At  the  New  York  county  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
the  industries  approach  in  character  those  of  our  State  prisons 
and  in  comparison  with  the  extremely  small  amount  of  work 
done  in  other  county  penitentiaries,  the  New  York  county 
penitentiary  stands  as  a  gratifying  exception.  Nevertheless, 
the  New  York  Prison  Association  knows  that  the  work  in  the 
various  departments  could  be  greatly  extended  and  additional 
industries  created  at  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  feels  that  the  city  should  make  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  enable  the  commissioner  of  correaion  to  install  such  indus- 
tries as  in  his  judgment  can  produce  articles  for  the  use  of 
other  city  departments. 

The  resolution  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  stated 
that  prisoners  should  be  paid  according  to  their  industry. 
Prisoners,  however,  should  be  required  by  the  State  or  the 
respective  political  divisions  of  the  State  first  to  earn  their 
own  maintenance.  Until  that  occurs,  money  given  to  them  in 
the  form  of  wages  is  practically  a  charity.  That  the  earnings 
of  prisoners  (if  there  are  earnings)  should  be  used  first  for 
the  support  of  their  dependent  families  is  a  principle  that  meets 
general  approval.  The  Prison  Association  is  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  give  aid  to  dependent  families  of  prisoners.     It  is  a 
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sad  situation  in  this  State,  that  by  the  imprisonment  of  a  bread- 
winner for  a  crime  the  greatest  physical  suffering  is  liable  to 
be  inflicted  upon  his  innocent  family.  Until  the  time  shall 
come  when  by  extension  of  the  State  Use  system,  or  otherwise, 
prisoners  shall  be  able  to  lend  partial  support  to  their  families 
by  their  labor  while  in  prison  the  help  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  city,  and  to  some  extent  outside  of  the  city, 
will  be  necessary,  thus  making  evident  the  truth  of  the  second 
resolution,  which  states: 

11. 

"  For  the  present,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  for  the 
State  to  carry  out  the  full  program  of  relief.  Until  that 
idea  shall  be  practicable,  it  is  advisable  that  conmiittees 
and  prisoners'  aid  societies  should  be  the  chief  distributors 
of  relief  for  the  State  and  ftimish  the  same  when  not 
otherwise  supplied." 

We  have  discussed  the  two  resolutions  above  mentioned  as 
though  they  had  passed  the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
resolutions  were  referred  back  to  the  section  where  they  origi- 
nated, and  were  made  to  read  as  follows: 

RESOLVEDy  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  allow 
payment  to  be  made  to  prisoners  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  that  any  sum  of  money  accorded  to  prisoners  should  be 
available  for  the  assistance  of  their  families  if  in  need. 

In  this  form  the  resolution  passed.  It  is  a  weakened  amend- 
ment of  the  resolution  above  mentioned.  For  the  purpose  of 
our  discussion,  we  have  noted  the  strong  resolutions,  which  in 
general  were  accepted  by  members  of  the  Congress. 
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The  resolutions  on  this  subject  were  as  follows: 

I. 

^^  All  penal  institutions,  including  houses  of  detention  and 
jails,  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority." 

This  resolution  would  probably  not  be  agreed  to  by  special- 
ists in  prison  work  in  the  State  of  New  York,  except  in  part. 
At  present  our  three  State  prisons  and  two  hospitals  for  the 
criminal  insane  are  under  a  central  authority,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons. 

The  two  reformatories  for  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 

and  thirty  years  are  under  the  authority   and    management 

of   the     board     of    reformatory    managers. 

A  Central       The  correctional  institutions  of  the  city  of 

Management    New   York    are    under   the   department    of 
of  Correctional  correction.     County  penitentiares  are  under 

Institutions,  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  located,  except  in  New 
York  county.  The  New  York  county  penitentiary  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  correction.  The  county 
jails  are  under  the  management  of  the  county  boards  of  super- 
visors, except  that  in  New  York  city  the  workhouse  and  the 
Tombs,  administered  by  the  department  of  correction,  take  the 
place  of  a  county  jail.  Throughout  the  State,  police  stations 
in  the  cities  and  lockups  in  the  rural  districts  are  under  city 
or  town  management.  In  short,  there  is  far  more  divided 
authority  than  centralized  authority  in  the  management  of 
correctional  institutions. 

Yet  no  one  has  recently  proposed  that  all  correctional 
institutions  should  be  under  control  of  a  central  authority, 
which  would  naturally  be  the  State.     It  is  possible  and  prob- 
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able  that  before  manyyearsthe  county  penitentiaries  will  become 
what  they  ought  to  become,  State  district  workhouses.  Their 
present  management  is  inadequate  and  unmodern.  The 
counties  have  little  pride  in  their  penitentiaries,  and  the  insti- 
tutions are  too  often  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  system. 
That  one  central  authority,  administering  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, penitentiaries,  and  jails  would  be  able,  if  the  appoint- 
ments were  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  to  administer  the  penal 
institutions  more  satisfactorily  than  at  present,  is  probably 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
respects  the  present  administration  of  the  State  prisons  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  of  reformatories  through 
the  board  of  reformatory  managers,  is  yielding  excellent 
results.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  also  that  in  the  case  of 
institutions  for  special  classes  of  defectives  or  delinquents 
there  should  be  a  board  of  managers  for  each  institution.  The 
two  opposing  views  are  best  illustrated  by  the  centralized 
administration  of  the  State  prisons  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  administration  of  the  reformatory  institutions  for  women 
on  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  latter  institutions  having  its 
separate  board  of  managers.  A  compromise  measure  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1910  by  means  of  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  introduction  or  extension  of  industries  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  jails  and  the  sale  of  the  products  of  these 
institutions  through  the  State  Prison  Department,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  State  prison  products  are  now  disposed  of. 


n. 

'^All  personsi  whether  sentenced  for  long  or  short 
terms,  and  whether  confined  in  large  or  small  prisons, 
should  be  employed  at  useful  labor." 

This  is  almost  an  undisputed  principle.  The  arguments 
against  prison  labor  in  this  State  are  not  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  kept  in  idleness,  but  that  the  products  of  his  labor 
should  not  compete  in  the  open  market  with  free  labor.  The 
prisoner's  health  requires  that  he  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  labor.  Imprisonment  without  labor  is  bad,  because  labor 
is  disciplinary  as  well  as  healthful.  The  prison  should  further- 
more seek  to  obtain  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  as  much  of  its 
maintenance  cost  as  possible. 
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ni- 

^'  So  far  as  local  conditions  permit,  all  persons  serving 
sentences  should  be  concentrated  in  institutions  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  effective  organization  of  labor, 
leaving  local  jails  and  houses  of  detention  solely  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

This  resolution  embodies  principles  for  which  the  Prison 
Association  has  long  contended.  It  is  most  deplorable  that 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  and  still  presumptively  innocent  should 
be  confined  in  the  same  jail  and  be  allowed  freely  to  mingle 
with  prisoners  serving  sentences  after  conviction.  Local  jails 
should  be  houses  of  detention.  Prisoners  after  conviction 
should  be  concentrated  in  district  workhouses,  if  they  are  not 
committed  to  State  prisons  or  reformatories,  and  should  there 
be  required  to  work  reasonably  hard  for  a  reasonable  period 
during  each  day.  If  special  institutions  were  provided  for 
young  misdemeanants  and  for  tramps  and  vagrants  and  for  the 
inebriate  offender,  the  district  workhouses  would  lose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  population  and  would  receive  from 
the  jails  those  who  now  serve  their  term  in  jail  because  their 
sentences  are  short  or  because  the  penitentiaries  are  crowded. 

The  evil  of  the  ^ort  sentence  has  also  been  emphasized 
almost  ad  nauseam  in  our  reports.  Short  sentences  are  so 
ineffective  as  a  cure  for  crime  that  penologists  today  tend  to 
advocate  either  the  suspended  sentence  with  probation,  or  a 
period  of  imprisonment  sufficiently  long  to  produce  under 
satisfactory  prison  conditions  a  lasting  reformatory  effect 
upon  the  prisoner.  The  concentration  of  persons  serving 
sentences  in  institutions  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  effective 
organization  of  labor  would  make  such  an  institution  more 
productive,  more  able  to  earn  the  costs  of  maintenance,  and 
would  admit  of  the  classification  and  individual  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  in  a  way  now  impossible  in  county  jails. 

IV. 

^^  Where  such  concentration  is  not  possible,  various 
kinds  of  labor  should  be  introduced,  depending  upon  the 
economic  conditions  in  a  given  locality." 

During  191 1,  representatives  of  the  Prison  Association  will 
visit  so  far  as  possible  all  the  county  jails  of  the  State,  having 
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specially  in  mind  possibiliries  for  the  development  of  labor 
in  connection  with  these  institutions.  We  recognize  that  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come  the  county  jails  will  probably 
be  used  as  places  of  imprisonment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Association  to  be  constructive  in  our  suggestions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners.  We  hope  that  our  report  in  1912  will 
contain  many  useful  suggestions  along  this  line. 

V. 

^^  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  large  prisons,  with  well 
organized  industries  and  effective  industrial  equipments, 
should  serve  as  training  schools  for  the  men  who  will 
later  take  charge  of  the  smaller  institutions." 

The  necessity  of  training  men  and  women  for  prison  admin- 
istration is  apparent.  The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  announced 
during  the  early  part  of  1910  that  training  schools  for  prison 
officials  would  be  established  within  the  State  prisons  in  the 
latter  part  of  19 10.  No  action  of  this  sort  has  as  yet  been 
taken.  There  is  no  training  school  in  this  State  for  prison 
officials.  The  Prison  Association  has  advocated  such  a  train- 
ing school,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  School  of  Philanthropy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  will 
to  some  extent  impart  instruction  of  this  character  in  future 
years. 

Appointments  in  the  county  correctional  institutions  are  fre- 
quently political.  Appointments  in  the  reformatories  and  the 
State  prisons  are  much  more  satisfactory,  yet  it  certainly  is  not 
of  high  advantage  to  the  State  that  wardens  and  subordinate 
officials  should  be  appointed  who  have  had  no  previous  training 
in  prison  administration.  It  is  uneconomical,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  prisons  by  persons  unversed  in  penological  principles 
is  apt  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  State. 

The  problem  of  working  out  a  training  school  for  prison 
officials  is  one  that  should  demand  the  attention  of  the  State 
Prison  Department,  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  the 
Board  of  Reformatory  Managers  and  the  Prison  Association. 
We  suggest  that  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  these 
various  bodies  be  held  to  take  up  this  question. 
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VL 
^^  Officials  of  smaller  institutions  should  includei   if 
possible,  at  least  one  man  competent  to  direct  industrial 
work," 

This  resolution  hardly  needs  to  be  amplified.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  not  only  to  furnish  and  require  labor  in  its  prisons, 
but  to  see  that  the  kind  of  labor  required  is  of  a  character  to 
fit,  so  far  as  possible,  the  laborers  for  useful  work  and  self- 
support  when  they  leave  prison. 
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I. 

^^  Society  has  the  right  to  take  measures,  even  com- 
pulsory, against  mendicants  and  beggars." 

The   question   of  vagrancy  will   not  down.     No  State   or 
locality  can  with  impunity  bury  its  head,  ostrich-like,  in  the 
sand,  disclaiming  knowledge  of  the  serious- 
Vagrants       ness  or  extent  of  the  vagrancy  question,  or 
and  condoning  all  begging  and  tramping  because 

Tramps.        occasionally  an  honest  man  is  "^wn-and- 
out"  because  of  unemployment.    No  State 
of  the  Union  has  as  yet  a  systematic  method  of  dej^ling  with 
tramps  and  vagrants.     Some  states  simply  have  worse  systems 
than  others. 

Tramps  and  beggars  often  become  petty  criminals.  They 
are  parasites  upon  the  body  politic,  expensive  whether  as 
recipients  of  indiscriminate  or  organized  charity,  or  as  inhabi- 
tants of  charitable  or  correctional  institutions. 

Society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  crime.  Beggars 
and  tramps  are  offenders  against  the  law.  Americans,  being 
as  a  rule  soft-hearted  and  long-suffering,  often  twist  the  gospel 
of  "another  chance"  and  a  "square  deal**  into  the  sentimental 
policy  of  "passing  on"  and  forgetting  the  hapless,  penniless 
wanderer. 

The  press  of  the  land  teems  ever  with  accounts  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  tramps.     Railroad  property  is  stolen  or  destroyed, 
dwellings  are  burned,  women  and  children 
The  Cost       are  assaulted,  disease  is  spread,  morals  are 
of  contaminated,    and    vicious    degeneracy    is 

Vagrancy,      cultivated.    The  customary  habitats  of  the 
vagrant  class  are  unsanitary  lodging  houses^ 
dirty  jails,  town  or  county  supported  almshouses,  and,  on  the 
road,  the  freight  or  passenger  trains  upon  which  free  rides  are 
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sought,  often  ending  with  dangerous  altercations  with  long- 
suffering  train  crews. 

The  existence  of  vagrancy  is  incompatible  with  rational 
social  progress.  The  tramp,  industrially  somewhat  efficient 
in  his  early  years  of  vagrancy,  becomes  an  habitual  idler,  a 
menace  to  society,  and  a  very  definite  expense  to  any  com- 
munity in  which  he  happens  to  be. 

He  is  no  windmill  of  straw.  There  may  be  a  half-miliion 
vagrants  in  the  United  States;  there  may  be  but  half  as  many. 
Whatever  the  number,  that  number  is  too  large.  What  excuse 
is  there  for  the  vagrant  ?  Who  benefits  by  him  ?  Only  the 
fringe  of  industrial  society  that  maintains  shelters  for  him,  or 
profits  by  his  misdeeds.  Merchants  sell  him  few  goods; 
industries  manufacture  few  articles  for  his  purchase.  Trans- 
portation lines  lose  instead  of  earn  from  him;  hospitals,  alms- 
houses and  jails  spend  money  to  support  him. 
^  Why  do  we  blandly  continue  to  tolerate  him  f  Largely 
because  we  have  not  "gotten  that  far"  in  our  correctional 
methods.     The   presence   of  the   occasional 

Why  Have  earnest  but  penniless  seeker  for  work  still 
Vagrants?  makes  the  presence  of  thousands  of  vagrant 
parasites  possible.  With  a  singular  per- 
versity we  tend  to  turn  the  lesson  of  the  ancient  parable  around 
and  to  say  with  self-gratification:  "As  long  as  one  of  the  hun- 
dred may  be  honest,  I  will  not  harm  the  other  ninety  and  nine, " 
forgetting  that  thereby  the  one  honest  man  is  allowed  still 
further  to  travel  along  the  road  so  familiar  and  so  demoralizing 
to  the  ninety  and  nine  that  have  preceded  him. 

IL 

^^The  right  of  society  to  take  measures  of  social 
preservation  involves  the  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
sjrstematically  organizing  public  and  private  charity 
societies  in  aid  of  prisoners." 

To  what  extent  is  the  State  of  New  York  organized  to  care 
for  ex-prisoners  or  non-prisoners  "on  the  tramp.?"  Let  us 
at  the  outset  recognize  the  fact  that,  save  in  times  of  industrial 
depression,  the  bulk  of  the  great  army  of  the  vagrants  Joes  not 
need  to  travel.  Work  is  not  so  scarce  that,  as  in  continental 
countries,   the   search   for  work   compels   vast   regiments   of 
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workers  to  tour  the  country  on  foot.  The  normal  wage-earner 
will  testify  to  the  fact  that,  hard  as  it  is  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  the  ends  can  generally  be  met  in  most  trades  as  well  in 
the  community  in  which  the  worker  dwells  as  in  some  other 
community. 

Were  this  not  so,  the  further  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  the 
great  niajority  of  the  tramping  army  are  of  the  less-skilled  or 
unskilled  classes.  Unskilled  and  casual  labor  is  precarious  and 
unsettled  in  most  communities.  It  is  very  seriously  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  underlying  motive  for  tramping  (by 
which  one  means  riding  trains,  in  general)  is  the  search  for 
work  or  the  gratification  of  the  desire  to  wander  and  to  be 
"somewhere  else." 

Provision  for  the  tramping  ex-prisoner  or  the  non-prisoner 

should   take   the   form   of  charitable   societies,   employment 

agencies,   and   public  institutions  where   in 

What  Do  We  return  for  work  rendered,  food  and  lodging 
Do  Now?  may  be  secured.  New  York  State  in  its 
larger  urban  centers  is  well  provided  with 
charitable  agencies.  Many  of  the  charitable  societies  of  the 
State  have  industrial  facilities  for  the  temporary  employment 
of  homeless  men.  Let  us  remember,  that  to  the  experienced 
vagrant  such  agencies  are  better  known  than  to  the  average 
citizen  of  the  community  in  which  the  vagrant  ostensibly  seeks 
assistance,  and  that  such  communities  are  not  attractive  to 
tramps  that  seek  unrecompensed  assistance.  Furthermore, 
the  plea  of  the  vagrant  that  he  is  far  distant  from  agencies  for 
charitable  help  raises  at  once  the  question  why  he  should  have 
departed  from  such  agencies,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  sur- 
prisingly general  in  the  world  of  wanderers. 

The  experiment  with  free  employment  agencies  in  this  State, 
some  years  ago,  seemed  to  show  that  the  free  employment 
agency  was  placing  in  New  York  city,  mainly  a  low  grade  of 
labor,  and  that  this  was  overlapping  the  work  of  commercial 
agencies  that  were  better  equipped  to  perform  this  work. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  a  careful  investiga- 
tion made  in  1908  by  Edward  T.  Devine  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  free  public  employment 
agencies  seem  to  be  in  general  influenced  by  politics.  On  the 
other  hand,  continental  countries,  and  particularly  the  several 
political  divisions  of  the  German  Empire,  have  developed  labor 
registries  of  no  mean  efficiency.  Great  Britian  during  the 
last  year  is  reported  to  have  established  over  two  hundred  labor 
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registries,  recognizing  that  facilities  for  the  proper  exchange 
of  labor  are  essential  to  any  large  handling  of  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed. 

Each  county  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  its  almshouse, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  incapacitated  —  and  often  in  the  case 
of  the  able-bodied  vagrant  —  can  be  called  upon  for  assistance. 
Too  often  such  aid  is  given  without  compensatory  work,  which 
should  be  a  matter  for  radical  change  in  many  a  county. 

Obviously,  however,  this  State  is  on  the  one  hand  equipped 

with  no  system  of  labor  registries,  and,  on  the  other,  with 

charitable  agencies,  that  would  furnish  to  the 

The  Menace  tramping  man  assurance  of  finding  work  or 
of  the  Future,  care  in  communities  not  too  far  distant 
from  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
should  be  emphasised  the  fact,  almost  universally  testified  to  by 
charitable  societies,  employment  bureaus,  almshouse  authori- 
ties, and  prison  wardens,  that  the  tramping  man  is  generally 
not  seeking  work,  but  fleeing  from  it.  There  will  come  a  time, 
undoubtedly,  as  the  nation's  population  increases  greatly, 
when  this  country  will  be  confronted  with  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  urgent  problem  of  the  unemployment  of  large 
masses  seeking  work.  Today  we  face  only  occasionally  and 
in  various  localities  such  an  "unemployment  problem."  The 
"vagrancy  problem"  is  its  precursor.  Continental  nations, 
through  their  experience,  say  to  the  United  States:  "Take 
time  by  the  forelock  and  deal  rationally  and  adequately  with 
your  increasing  flood  of  vagrants." 

IIL 

^^  There  is  need  of  different  treatment  of  mendicants 
and  vagrants,  according  as  they  are  (a)  incapacitated  or 
infirm;  (b)  accidental  mendicants  or  vagrants;  (c)  pro- 
fessional mendicants  or  vagrants.  The  first  class  need 
assistance  imtil  they  shall  have  recovered  the  necessary 
ability  to  support  tiiemselves.  The  second  class  should 
receive  public  or  private  assistance  or  should  be  received 
in  refuges  or  relief  stations  where  work  will  be  compulsory. 
The  tlurd  class  should  be  subject  to  severe  repressive 
measures  of  a  natture  to  check  recidivism." 

In  short,  adequate  assistance  for  the  sick  or  the  infirm  beg- 
gar or  vagrant;   temporary  help  for  the  accidental  beggar  or 
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vagrant,  with  a  work  requirement  if  he  is  able   to  work,  and 

severe  repressive  measures  for  the  work-shy. 
Our  failure  to  treat  the  problem  of  begging  and  vagrancy  on 

a  large  plan  has.  resulted  partially  from  our  absence  of  classifica- 
tion of  beggars   and   vagrants.     In  dealing 
Classification,  with  tuberculosis  we  have  recognized  three 
classes  of  cases:    the  incipient,  or  curable; 

the  more  advanced,  or  helpable;  the  far  advanced,  or  cases  to 

be  segregated  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  infection  of  others. 

So  with  vagrancy,  and  begging,  should  we  classify  and  treat 

differently  the  curable  classes  in  the  first  stage  of  vagrancy; 

the  helpable  cases,  and  the  unhelpable  or  vicious  cases  that 

demoralize  others. 

IV. 

''As  a  necessary  means  for  aiding  in  the  suppression 
of  wilful  and  professional  mendicancy  and  vagrancy, 
workhouses  {maisons  de  travail)  for  professional  mendi- 
cants and  vagrants  should  be  established." 

By  workhouse  is  meant  an  institution  where  inmates  are 
compelled  to  work,  not  where  they  are  to  be  maintained  in 
comparative  idleness  as  in  the  New  York  City  Workhouse 
or  in  many  of  the  county  jails  and  county  penitentiaries. 
Work  is  the  antidote  for  vagrancy.  Whenever  work  is  system- 
atically adopted  in  correctional  institutions,  the  population  of 
such  institutions  falls  off,  in  so  far  as  the  inmates  have  more  or 
less  choice  as  to  committing  offenses  which  will  ensure  their 
commitment  to  these  institutions.  Men  would  far  rather  go 
into  the  disgraceful  idleness  of  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary 
than  into  the  fairly  active  industrial  life  of  the  penitentiary 
on   Blackwell's  Island. 

That  an  immense  amount  of  recurrent  visits  to  jails  and 

penitentiaries  in  New  York  State  exists  has  been  often  shown. 

In   fact,   the   counties  of  our  State  expend 

Prison         hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 

**  Roimders."  to  support  loafers  in  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
whereas  the  introduction  of  active  industries 
into  these  same  institutions  would  not  only  become  a  source  of 
some  profit  to  the  counties,  but  would  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  inmates  in  some  of  the  notorious  ** winter  resorts 
for  tramps." 
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Such  a  reorganization  of  the  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  our 
State  would  be  but  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing 
with  mendicancy  and  vagrancy.  Never  should  we  forget  that 
the  county  jails,  of  which  there  are  over  sixty  in  this  State,  are 
not  originally  or  properly  for  the  imprisonment  of  convicted 
offenders,  but  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 
For  misdemeanants  after  conviction  the  penitentiaries  exist. 
These  penitentiaries  are  so  filled  in  the  winter  months  with 
tramps  and  rounders  and  work-shys  that  many  misdemeanants 
who  might  be  sent  to  penitentiaries  are  after  conviction  held 
in  county  jails.  Few  county  jails  are  architecturally  suitable 
places  for  even  short-term  men,  who  should  be  congregated 
where  their  labor  may  be  made  use  of,  and  where  they  may  be 
classified,  systematically  dealt  with,  and  be  subjected  to  indus- 
trial and  moral  influences.  Furthermore,  the  association  of 
persons  awaiting  trial  with  persons  convicted  of  crime  is,  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  unpardonable.  Yet  many  of  our  county 
jails  accomplish  exactly  this  result.  What  valid  excuse  can 
State  or  county  give  for  herding  thus  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  ?  The  counties  commit  an  ethical,  if  not  a  legal  crime, 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  each  year  whom  the  courts 
upon  trial  find  innocent  of  crime.  How  long  must  this  govern- 
mental crime  continue? 

It  will  continue  until  from  the  penitentiaries  are  eliminated 
the  professional  tramps  and  work-shys.  Hence  the  agitation 
during  recent  years  in  this  State  for  a 
Labor  labor  colony  for  habitual  tramps  and  vag- 

Colonies  rants.  In  1909  and  in  1910  bills  were 
a  introduced  into  the  Legislature  providing  for 

Necessity.  the  establishment  of  such  a  labor  colony, 
"for  the  detention,  humane  discipline,  instruc- 
tion and  reformation "  of  the  inmates  of  said  colony. 

Such  a  colony  would  be  more  deterrent  than  reformative, 
though  inevitably  a  certain  percentage  of  reformations  would 
be  accomplished.  The  great  value  to  the  State  would  be 
economic.  Such  a  labor  colony  would  be  the  strongest  possible 
argument  in  the  State  to  discourage  vagrancy.  A  commitment 
to  this  institution  being  indeterminate,  with  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  months  for  first  offenders,  the  attitude  of  would-be 
work-shys  would  undergo  a  radical  change  as  to  the  desira- 
bili^  of  imprisonment  as  an  antidote  to  the  winter's  cold  and 
the  difficulty  of  living  by  one's  own  exertions.     The  establish- 
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ment  of  a  compulsory  tramp  colony  would  furnish  an  outlet 
for  the  most  useless  inmates  of  the  county  penitentiaries, 
freeing  these  institutions  for  a  more  useful  and  helpable  class 
of  offenders.  The  county  jails  could  then  be  used  far  more 
than  at  present  for  prisoners  detained  for  trial. 

Such  compulsory  industrial  colonies,  while  not  introduced 
as  yet  into  this  country,  are  of  long  standing  in  European 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany.    They  do  not  solve  the 
vagrancy  problem,  nor  even  rehabilitate  many  professional 
vagrants,  for  the  professional  work-shy  is  a 
What  most    difficult    subject    for    rehabilitation. 

Foreign  Labor  They   do   segregate    a    vicious    and    para- 
Colonies        sitic  element  from  society,  removing  them  for 
are  Doing,      considerable  periods  and  reducing  vagrancy 
by  the  comparative  severity  of  their  sentences. 
Some  statistics  from  twenty-five  such  labor  colonies  and 
institutions  in  Prussia  are  illuminating. 

The  twenty-five  compulsory  labor  colonies  and  institutions  in 
Prussia  had  a  population  in  1907-08  of  15,495.  The  average 
daily  population  was  7,528.  There  were  committed  to  the 
institutions,  for  vagabondage,  375;  begging,  4,235;  begging 
and  vagrancy,  733;  laziness,  103;  professional  immorality, 
669;   homelessness,  65. 

The  periods  of  commitment  are  specially  to  be  noted.  Of  the 
6,988  persons  committed  during  the  year,  only  twenty-five  were 
committed  for  three  months  or  less;  sentences  from  three  to 
six  months  were  imposed  upon  1,685,  while  3,594,  or  51  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  inmates  committed  during  the  year 
were  committed  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
A  commitment  of  two  years  was  given  to  1,684  persons.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  Prussian  labor  colonies  (Arbeitshaiiser) 
are  not  ''winter  resorts  for  tramps,"  nor  are  they  resorts  of 
idleness,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule  of  work. 

(Program   of   the    Prussian   Tramp    Prison    of   Benning- 

hausen.)    The  day   begins  for  the    inmates   at  4.30    during 

the  summer  months,  (April  ist,  to  Septem- 

A  Foreign      ber  30th,)  and  at  5.30  during  winter  and  on 

Program  of     Sundays  and  festivals.    The  hours  are  divi- 

Daily  Work,    ded  as  follows: 

4.30  A.  M.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  every  prisoner  has  to  rise,  dress  and  wash, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  must  have  anranged  his  bedclothes  and 
be  ready  to  leave  the  dormitory. 
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4  45  A.  M.  Assembling  in  the  corridors  the  prisoners  are  numbered,  after  which 
"they  shall  offer  up  at  word  of  command  a  silent  prayer."  Then 
the  field  laborers,  the  implement  room  workers,  and  the  bakers  go 
to  the  dining-room,  and  the  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cigarmakers, 
and  the  female  inmates  to  their  workrooms,  there  to  begin  at  once 
their  work. 

4.50  A.  M.  The  bell  sounds  for  the  morning  meal  (soup  and  bread),  the  inmates 
going  to  the  same  in  bands  in  charge  of  the  overseers. 

9  A.  M.  Work  is  continued  without  interruption  until  9  a.  m.,  when  there  is 
a  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  bread  and  beer.  (It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  many  sections  of  Germany  beer  is  regarded  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.) 

1 1.40 a.m.  a  pause  for  dinner,  which  is  partaken,  like  breakfast,  in  bands. 
(For  the  outside  laborers  a  different  order  is  followed.) 

12  to  I  p.  M.    A  pause,  during  which  the  prisoners  have  at  least  a  half  hour  in 
the  open  air. 

4  P.  M.    A  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  bread  and  beer. 

7.15  p.  M.     (In  winter  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  6.15  p.  m.)     The  bell  rings 

for  supper,  and  work  ends  for  the  day. 
7.50  p.  M.    The  prisoners  are  examined  for  the  detection  of  forbidden  articles, 

and  at  7.55  they  are  marched  away  to  bed. 
The  workday  is  thus  about  twelve  hours  in  summer.  But  while  as  a  rule  the 
hours  are  the  same  for  all,  work  is  not  altogether  measured  by  time,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  inmate,  and  where  the  tasks  imposed  are 
unfulfilled  at  the  close  of  the  day  owing  to  evident  sloth  or  insubordination, 
some  sort  of  punishment  follows. 

To  cite  this  German  regime  does  not  mean  that  we  advo- 
cate its  adoption,  as  it  stands,  for  a  somewhat  similar  American 
institution.  But  how  are  we  treating  our  tramps  and  vagrants 
now  in  some  New  York  penitentiaries .?  We  quote  from  an 
official  letter  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Prison  Com- 
mission of  New  York  (a  body  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State)  to  the  supervisors  of  Dutchess  county,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  warning  them  not  to  send  prisoners  to  the  Albany 
County  Penitentiary.  Let  us  remember  in  this  conneaion 
that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  inmates  of  the  Albany  County 
Penitentiary  are  tramps  and  vagrants. 

''  Until  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  Prison  Commission  are 

carried  out,  the  penitentiary  is  an  unfit  and  degrading  place  for  any  prisoner  to 

be  confined.     *     *     *     In  each  cell  are  two  bunks,  one 

A  Wr#ktrhM     ^^^^^  ^^^  other,  each  two  feet  wide,  and  attached  to  iron 

Conil'Hon  in    ^"^^"^^^  ^"  which  the  prisoners  sleep.    The  bunks  are  with- 

tli'c  QtflfA        ^^^  ^^^  clothing,  and  the  sagging  canvas    bottoms  leave  a 

narrow  depression  on  which  the  prisoners  sleep  between  bars. 

The  only  ventilation  in  the  cell  is  a  four-inch  hole  in  the  rear, 

and  most  of  the  holes  are  stopped  up,  the  prisoners  explain  to  keep  out  the 
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vermin.  The  cells  are  unclean,  except  in  the  woman's  section.  The  prisoners 
receive  blankets  when  they  enter  the  penitentiary,  and  these  blankets,  unwashed, 
do  service  throughout  the  term.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  in  for  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  The  male  prisoners  must  sleep  naked  or  in  the  striped  prison 
suits.  They  remain  in  their  cells  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  eat 
all  their  meals  in  their  cells  from  tin  plates  and  cups.  Where  two  prisoners 
occupy  one  cell,  the  condition  is  intolerable.  The  idleness  of  the  prisoners  is 
deplorable.  Most  of  the  prisoners  have  nothing  to  do,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  sit  idle  in  their  cells  or  in  the  prison  workshop  all  day.  No  efforts  are 
made  to  instruct  them  in  any  kind  of  work,  and  there  are  not  enough  baths  to 
keep  the  prisoners  clean." 

This  is  an  official  report  on  an  institution  not  five  miles  from 
the  legislative  chambers  of  New  York  State,  in  the  year  1910. 
Is  there  need  of  a  change  of  administration  in  the  treatment  of 
tramps  and  vagrants .?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  county  and 
the  state  can  not  deny  the  charge  that  some  of  our  institutions 
are  schools  of  crime  and  makers  of  tramps  and^  vagrants  ? 
How  long  shall  we  stand  it  ? 

V. 

^^  Within  these  institutions  (continues  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  International  Prison  Congress)  comprehensive 
systems  of  classifications  of  inmates  should  be  made, 
separating  the  inmates  requiring  discipline  from  other 
inmates,  and  providing  a  class  or  classes  for  the  more 
industrious  or  better  behaved,  with  such  inducements  as 
are  proper  and  conducive  to  the  reformation  and  progress 
of  the  inmates  toward  rehabilitation." 

This  resolution  simply  emphasizes  the  supposedly  American 
doctrine  of  the  "square  deal*'.  The  Congress  went  on  record 
as  affirming  that  "no  prisoner,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  past 
record,  should  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  public  interestnotmerely  toimpose  a  sentence 
that  shall  be  retributive  and  deterrent,  but  also  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal."  This 
granted,  and  in  fact  put  into  practise  in  our  State  prisons  and 
reformatories,  why  limit  the  principle,  thus  denying  to  the  miser- 
able unfortunates  in  penitentiaries  and  jails  the  advantages 
that  more  hardened  offenders  receive,  often  in  abundance? 
Why  continue  the  paradoxical  situation,  whereby  the  lesser 
offenders  are,  as  in  Albany,  placed  in  conditions  that  are  out- 
rageously unjust  and  thoroughly  unreformative  ? 
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The  answer  is  not  difficult.     There  is  no  centralization  of 
direction  of  the  penitentiaries  and  county  jails.    The   board 
of  supervisors,  in  little  or  no  sense  penologists,  are  the  county 
governing  board,  appointing  the  wardens  of  the  penitentiaries 
save  in  New  York  county.     Political  influences  are  too  often 
successful  in  placing  at  the  head  of  a  penitentiary  a  man  who, 
however    good-hearted,  commands  little  or 
Centralize      none  of  the  ability  characterizing  the  best 
Our  Penal      wardens  of  our  State  prisons  and  reforma- 
System.        tories.      The  term  of  the  warden  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  board  of  supervisors.    Appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  county  institutions  are  not  too 
generous.     Industries    are    not    developed,    because    of   the 
alleged  initial  expense  and  the  alleged  difficulty  of  marketing 
the  products.    The  line  of  least  resistance  is  followed,  and  at 
Albany  no  industries  are  carried  on  except  "checker  playing 
and  newspaper  reading,''  it  is  said,  while  at  the  Onondaga 
penitentiary  at  Syracuse  the  only  industry  is  the  stripping  of 
willows  in  the  winter,  while  a  similar  situation  obtains  at  the 
Erie  County  Penitentiary  at  Buffalo. 

Obviously  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  county  peni- 
tentiaries should  take  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayers  if 
not  for  the  prisoners.  Looking  toward  this  end,  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  19 10  authorizing  the  counties 
to  establish  industries  in  the  penitentiaries,  the  products  of 
these  industries  to  be  sold  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  products  of  the  State 
prisons  are  now  sold.  These  bills  were  not  reported  out  of 
committee  but  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  again  in  the 
legislative   session   of  191 1. 

Ultimately  the  control  of  the  penitentiaries  should  be  by 
the  State,  there  being  no  inherent  reason  why  counties  should 
manage  the  penitentiaries,  especially  as  they 
The  State       are   in   general   managed   at   present.    The 
and  the         penitentiaries    should    be    transformed    into 
Penitentiaries.  State  district  workhouses,  controlled  probably 
by  the  Prison  Department  of  the  State,  and 
the  State-Use  system  should  be  extended  through  all  the  peni- 
tendaries.    The  county  jails   should   become  largely  if  not 
i^holly  detention  prisons  for  those  awaiting  trial  or  for  wit- 
nesses.   At   present  very   unfortunate   and   sometimes   most 
i^retched  conditions  of  idleness  prevail  in  county  jails.    The 
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sheriflF,  being  the  officer  in  authoriQ^>  and  in  little  or  no  sense  an 
experienced  penologist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  pro- 
gressive. 
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(Z^lfe  BemtUii  of  Probation. 


1.  The  effects  of  probation  are  beneficial  when  applied 
with  due  regard  to  tiie  protection  of  the  commtinityi  and 
to  persons  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform 
without  resorting  to  imprisonment;  and  when  the  proba- 
tioners are  placed  for  a  reasonable  time  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  officers. 

2.  The  effects  of  suspended  sentence  without  proba- 
tionary oversight  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  and  extend  laws  providing 
for  probation  and  to  provide  in  each  state  or  county  some 
central  authority  which  will  exercise  general  supervision 
over  probation  work. 

The  probation  system  in  New  York  State  has  come  to  stay. 
In  1910,  probation  was  used  in  the  supreme  and  county  courts 
of  30  counties,  in  the  courts  of  36  cities  and  in  over  40  town 
and  village  courts.  Comparing  the  situation  with  the  previous 
year,  3  counties,  6  cities  and  about  20  towns  and  villages  used 
the  probation  system  during  19 10  for  the  first  time. 

The  word  "probation"  is  in  many  respects  synonymous 
with  education : — education  to  the  man  or  woman  on  suspended 
sentence  as  to  the  uselessness  of  crime,  education  to  the  court 
as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  offenders  without  imprison- 
ment, education  to  the  public  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving 
the  offender  another  chance  before  the  prison  walls  make  him 
in  after  life  a  **jail  bird."  During  the  year  1910  over  6,000 
adults  in  New  York  State  were  placed  on  probation  and  over 
2,100  children.  That  this  is  not  a  considerable  gain  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  on  probation  is  due  to  the  withdrawal 
in  the  fall  of  1910  of  27  police  probation  officers  and  the  general 
temporary  confusion  in  the  probation  work  in  New  York  city, 
resulting  from  the  delay  in  holding  civil  service  examinations 
for  probation  officers  in  New  York  city  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
new  inferior  courts  act. 

The  number  of  probation  officers  holding  appointments  in 
the  State  on  the  last  day  of  1910  was  585,  as  compared  with  454 
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on  the  corresponding  date  in  1909.  Summing  up  the  extent 
of  the  use  and  growth  of  the  probation  system  during  1910,  it 
may  be  said  that  during  this  year  the  probation  system  has  been 
used  in  more  courts  than  ever  before;  that  outside  of  New  York 
city  it  has  been  used  in  more  cases  than  ever  before;  that  the 
number  of  probation  officers  has  materially  increased  during 
the  year  and  the  number  of  salaried  positions  materially  in- 
creased. The  Page  Commission  in  its  final  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature stated:  **We  know  of  no  more  marked  step  forward 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  jurisprudence  than  the  pro- 
bation system.  *' 

Briefly  stated,  the  legislation  enacted  in  New  York  state  by 
the  legislature  in  1910  with  reference  to  the  probation  system 
was  as  follows :  The  code  of  criminal  procedure  was  amended 
by  enumerating  clearly  the  duties  of  probation  officers  and  the 
conditions  of  probation  which  courts  may  impose;  by  providing 
that  the  probationary  periods  may  be  longer  than  hitherto, 
and  that  defendants  placed  on  probation  may  be  required  to 
pay  restitution  and  reparation,  and  that  men  convicted  of  non 
support  may  be  required  while  on  probation  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  their  families;  and  that  probationers  may  be 
required  while  on  probation  to  pay  fines  and  installments  in 
the  lower  courts  as  well  as  in  the  higher  courts,  which  were 
the  only  courts  previously  possessing  the  power  to  collect  funds 
and  installments. 

The  Prison  Association  is  glad  to  concur  with  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission  in  recommending  that  boards  of  super- 
visors throughout  the  State  make  appropriations  for  the  salaries 
of  county  probation  officers  to  serve  in  supreme  and  county 
courts  and  in  all  courts  of  towns,  villages  and  third  class  cities 
in  their  respective  counties.  Fifteen  counties  now  provide  for 
salaried  probation  officers  at  salaries  varying  in  amount  up  to 
$2,000.  This  the  most  practical  and  effective  way  of  providing 
the  services  of  a  competent  probation  officer  for  rural  communi- 
ties. One  or  two  counties  have  paid  probation  officers  on  a 
fee  basis,  but  this  is  objectionable.  More  cities  should  make 
use  of  women  probation  officers.  Men  probation  officers 
should  not  be  used  to  supervise  women  or  girls  on  probation. 
A  woman  probation  officer  can  do  valuable  work  not  only  in 
investigating  and  supervising  the  cases  of  women  and  girls, 
but  also  in  looking  after  small  boys  on  probation  and  in  assist- 
ing in  cases  of  men  on  probatipn,  convicted  of  non-support,  and 
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in  other  cases  of  men  where  the  trouble  is  chiefly  of  a  domestic 
nature. 

As  to  New  York  city,  we  believe  there  should  be  many  more 
paid  probation  officers  in  all  the  courts  of  that  city,  including 
the  court  of  general  sessions. 

Qli^  tBrtBtmttA  of  fomts  BtUxtqtxtntB.'^ 

I.  Young  delinquents  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
penal  procedure  now  applied  to  adults. 

n.  The  principles  that  should  guide  the  procedure  ap- 
plied to  young  delinquents  are  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
cases  of  young  delinquents  should  be  primarily  chosen  for 
their  ability  to  understand  and  S3rmpathise  with  children 
and  should  have  some  special  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
psychological  sciences. 

2.  They  should  have  the  assistance  of  probation  officers 
to  make  preliminary  examination  in  each  case  and  to  watch 
over  and  help  those  put  on  probation. 

3.  There  should  be  made  in  coimection  with  the  cases  of 
young  delinquentSi  such  examinations  as  will  contribute 
to  the  fund  of  information  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  results  should  be  used  whenever  practicable  to  help  in 
the  disposition  of  the  case.  Medical  examinations  should 
be  made  only  by  physicians  who  have  some  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  and  psychological  sciences.  The  personal 
information  obtained  in  these  examinations  shall  not  be 
made  public. 

4.  Whenever  possible  in  the  case  of  young  delinquents, 
arrest  should  be  avoided  in  bringing  them  before  the  au- 
thorities and  orders  for  arrest  ^ould  be  issued  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

5.  When  necessary  to  detain  young  delinquents,  the 
detention  should  not  be  in  quarters  used  for  adults. 

6.  In  those  countries  where  a  court  is  entrusted  with  the 
cognizance  of  the  cases  of  young  delinquents: 

(a)  Such  cases  should  never  be  heard  at  the  same  ses- 
sion Willi  adults,  and 

(b)  It  should  be  the  tendency  in  the  trial  of  juveniles  to 
proceed  as  far  as  practicable  by  way  of  conference  for  the 

*The  following  resolutions  were  pissed  by  the  International  Prison  Congress.    Space  forbids 
their  discussion,  but  their  importance  warrants  their  publication,  even  without  comment. 
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good  of  the  child  instead  of  contest  about  and  over  the 
child. 

Ill,  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
cases  of  young  delinquents  should  also  have  the  cognizance 
of  the  measures  needed  in  the  interest  of  abandoned  or 
maltreated  children. 

{!H}t  Prnbkm  of  IHrntaUtr  l^tUttxnt  (BiflUirttu 

Resolved :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  section  in  discussing 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions 
for  mentally  defective  children  with  dangerous  moral  ten- 
dencies, that  too  little  practical  investigation  of  the  subject 
has  hitherto  been  undertaken  for  us  competently  to  render 
a  verdict.  We,  however,  earnestly  recommend  that  in- 
vestigation be  rapidly  undertaken  by  well-qualified  persons 
under  private  initiative  or  state  authority — ^using  the 
mental  tests  and  classification  which  prominent  students 
of  the  psychology  of  abnormal  children  have  agreed  upon, 
and  working  with  clear  definition  of  the  ends  in  view — 
such  investigation  to  be  primarily  directed  towards  ascer- 
tainment of: 

I.  How  many  children  ntmierically  and  proportionately 
there  are : 

(a)  with  dangerous  moral  tendencies  in  institutions 
for  abnormal  children, 

(b)  with  mental  defect  in  institutions  of  the  reforma- 
tory type,  or  who  come  before  juvenile  courts. 

II.  How  the  directors  of  such  institutions: 

(a)  regard  the  desirability  of  such  cases  as  inmates 
of  their  institutions, 

(b)  find  it  advisable  to  treat  them, 

(c)  estimate  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

QHfp  #attUt9  of  %  ^iftihrtVL 

It  is  resolved  that  to  prevent  habits  of  vagrancy  and 
idleness  among  children  in  large  cities  there  should  be : 

I.  Laws  making  parents  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  their  children;  compelling  deserting  fathers  to  return  to 
their  duty  or  to  support  their  children;  allowing  children 
to  be  taken  from  imf it  homes  and  be  properly  placed  for 
training  and  care. 
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II.  Greater  co-operation  between  school  authorities  and 
the  public;  better  adaptation  of  school  curricula  both  in 
interest  and  in  practical  use  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children;  and  that  there  should  be  more  kindergartens  and 
greater  recognition  of  training  in  handwork  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

m.  Vast  additions  to  playgrounds,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion centers,  gjrnmasitmis  and  athletic  fields  as  the  surest 
preventives  of  juvenile  mischief  and  crime,  and  as  affording 
young  people  places  where  they  may  learn  to  bear  defeat 
with  courage  and  success  with  modesty. 

IV.  Lectures  to  parents  on  practical  subjects  that  shall 
tend  to  make  better  and  happier  homes  as  the  wisest  way 
to  keep  children  from  the  idle  wandering  life. 

V.  A  stronger  influence  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
pulpit  to  enforce  the  sentiment  that  the  best  bulwark 
against  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  care  for  the  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  vagrants  and 
idlers. 

ailjtidmi  «0nt  (§vA  of  Wrilork- 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  this  congress  legislative  measures 
and  moral  and  social  propaganda  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  illegitimate  children. 

2.  That  the  object  of  legislative  action  should  be  so  to 
modify  existing  laws  as  to  make  the  care,  support  and 
inheritance  of  illegitimate  and  legitimate  children  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical. 

3.  That  after  the  nursing  period  is  over  the  decision  as 
to  which  parent  shall  have  the  future  care  of  an  illegitimate 
child  should  be  based  upon  the  child's  best  interests  and 
its  needs  as  a  future  citizen. 

4.  That  whichever  parent  has  not  the  care  of  the  child 
should  contribute  toward  its  support  and  education. 

5.  That  as  illegitimacy  is  often  the  result  of  ignorance, 
it  shall  be  the  object  of  a  moral  propaganda: 

a.  to  instruct  young  people  in  the  matters  of  sex  and  its 
relations  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

b.  to  help  build  up  a  single  moral  standard  applicable  to 
to  men  and  women  alike. 

6.  That  as  girl-mothers  often  attempt  abortion,  aban- 
donment of  their  child,  or  drift  into  prostitution,  it  shall  be 
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the  object  of  a  social  propaganda  to  have  connected  with 
hospitals  and  all  institutions  where  such  girl-mothers  may 
go  for  advice  and  care,  a  trained  staff  of  workers  whose 
duties  shall  be 

a.  to  instruct  said  girl-mother  in  the  care  of  herself  in 
view  of  her  child's  needs  before  and  after  birth. 

b.  to  secure  from  the  child's  father  acknowledgment  of 
paternity  and  the  necessary  financial  provisions. 

c.  to  act  as  friend  to  the  mother,  and  guardian  or  trustee 
for  the  child. 
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Treasurer's  Report 

of  the 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1910. 

CURRENT  FUND. 

Balance,  January  ist,  19 10: 

In  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank $2 ,766  76 

In  corresponding  secretary's  hands 848  23 

^4,614  99 

INCOME. 

Donations  received ^19,  030  68 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira 1,200  00 

Napanoch  Reformatory 300  00 

Rents 236  50 

Refunds,  etc 284  77 

Transferred  from  reserve  fund  (net) 3»350  00 

24,401  95 

fc9,oi6  94 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries $i^f33S  57 

Office  expenses 541  54 

Stationery  and  printing,  etc 2,419  69 

Postage 1,361  61 

Prisoners'  relief. 2,277  79 

State  work  and  corresponding  secretary's  ex- 
penses   337  77 

Carfare  and  agents'  expenses 382  25 

Office  furniture 25  00 

Library 45  83 

Library  expenses 170  05 

Real  estate  expenses  (135  East  15th  st.): 

Taxes  and  water  rates I125  39 

Insurance 44  5^ 

Repairs  and  alterations 5i344  29 

Maintenance,  etc 47^  68 

5,985  92 

25,883  02 

^3>'33  92 
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Balance,  December  31,  1910: 
In  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  ....       ^4,487  94 
Of  which,  endowments,  not  yet 

ordered  transferred ^^t^S^  00 

And  balance,  account  Sage  Foun- 
dation   276  52 

1,428  52 

fSfOsg  4^ 

In  corresponding  secreuiy's  hands: 

Bank  of  die  Metropolis ^232  76 

Of  which  funds  held  in  trust 182  62 

^50  14 
Cash  in  office 24  36 

74  50 

«3.i33  9^ 


Treasurer's  Re  fort  of  the 

Condition  of  the  Various  Funds  at  December  31,  19 10. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  RESERVE  FUND. 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund  Januaiy  i,  1910 16,412  27 

Transferred  to  current  fund ^5>350  00 

Transferred  from  current  fund 2,000  00 

3.350  00 

;f3,o62  27 
Interest  to  December  31,  19 10  allowed  by  New  York  Life 
Insurance  &  Trust  G) '93  23 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31,  19 10 ^Zt^SS  5^ 


STATEMENT  OF  THE    ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  Janaury  i,  1910 ^9,108  66 

Transferred  to  Mary  H.  Brush  fund 3»ooo  00 

|6,io8  66 

Received  during  year  1910 25>7I9  00 

Interest  to  December  28,   19 10,  allowed  by  United  States 
Trust  Co 338  58 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31,  19 10 132,166  24 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE   MARY   H.    BRUSH   FUND. 

Tnuisferred  from  endowment  fund {3,000  00 

Interest  to  December  31,  19 10,  allowed  by  Union  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York 58  36 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31,  1910 l3>058  36 


STATEMENT  OF   FUND   FROM   THE   RUSSELL   SAGE    FOUNDATION. 

Received  during  year  1910 l4,ioo  00 

Expenditures  during  year  19 10  as  follows: 

Salaries <3»447  73 

Coal 15  00 

Furniture 25  00 

Office  supplies  and  stationery 99  4^ 

Sundries  —  carfare,  telephones,  traveling  ex- 
penses, expressage,  etc 224  67 

Postage II  60 

3,823  48 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31,  1910 $276  52 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   FUNDS  HELD  IN  TRUST. 

Notes  collected  for ,  a  discharged  prisoner 

now  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  as  follows: 

October $60  87 

November 60  88 

December 60  87 

Balance  at  credit  of  fund,  December  31,  19 10 $182  62 


Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  at  date  of  December  31,  19 10. 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand: 

Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 14*487  94 

Corresponding  secretary's  hands 257  12 

New   York    Life    Insurance    &    Trust    Co., 

(reserve  fund) 3»^55  50 

United  States  Trust  Co.  (endowment  fund  in  ^ 

part) 31.OH  24 

Union  Trust  Co.  (Mary  H.  Brush  fund) 3*058  36 

142,073  16 

Realesute: 

House  and  lot,  No.  135  East  15th  st.  (at  cost) 22,500  00 

^4,573  16 
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LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  fund ^3»255  50 

Endowment  fund 32,166  24 

Mary  H.  Brush  fund 3»058  36 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 276  52 

^38,756  62 

Funds  held  in  trust 182  62 

ft8»939  24 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  —  net  capital ^25,633  92 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books,  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31, 
1910,  and  that  the  above  statement  is  correct  in  all  respects. 

TOWNSEND,  DIX  &  YALE, 

Accountants  and  Auditors. 
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Barbey,  Mrs.  Henry  I. 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastbum. 

Billings,  Frederick. 

Brown,  M.  Bayard. 

Clarke,  F.  Ambipse. 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H. 

♦Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Gold,  Cornelius  B. 

Harkness,  £.  S. 

Harrah,  Charles  J. 

James,  Arthur  Curtis. 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis. 

Lewisohn,  The  Misses  Alice  &  Irene. 

"  M.  G.  S." 

*  Deceased. 


McHarg,  Henry  K. 
Phipps,  Henry. 
Pyne,  Percy  R. 
Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena. 
Sage,  Mrs.  Dean. 
Schiff,  Jacob  H. 
Schiflf,  Mortimer  L. 
Scott,  William  H. 
Stetson,  Francis  Lynde. 
Stewart,  Lispenard. 
Thome,  Samuel. 
Tiffany,  L.  C. 
Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna. 
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Stf  (SotttrUmtUnu  of  ^100  at  <9isf  (Htmr. 


Agnew,  A.  G. 
Archer,  George  B. 
Baker,  George  F. 
Barhydt,  Mrs.  P.  Hackley. 
Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick. 
Bogert,  E.  C. 
Booth,  William  T. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Brown,  Alexander  H. 
Brown,  James. 
Bruce,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Bull,  H.  K. 
"  C.  C." 
**  C  P  S  ** 
Caldwell,  Samuel  B. 
Carnegie,  Andrew. 
Carnegie,  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Caswell,  John. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Chisolm,  B.  Ogden. 
Chisolm,  W.  E. 
Clark,  Eidward  Severin. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Stephen  C. 
Cooper,  James  Fennimore. 
Conger,  A.  B. 
Connor,  W.  E. 
Coming,  H.  K. 
Crimmms,  John  D. 
Crosby,  William  B. 
Cutting,  R.  Fulton. 
De  Forest,  Henry  W. 
Dickie,  E.  P. 
Dodge,  D.  Stuart. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Du  Bois,  Miss  Katharine. 
Dimcan,  William  B. 
Ehret,  George. 
Einstein,  Edward. 
Emmons,  Arthur  B. 
Fraser,  George  S. 
Gerry,  Elbridgc  T. 
Gerry,  Peter. 
Gilman,  William  G. 
Gilman,  Winthrop  S. 
Gould,  Edwin. 
Gould,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Grace  Church. 
Hap:Kin,  J.  B. 
Halkett,  Baroness  S. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Hill,  Frederick  T. 
Howland,  Joseph. 
1  lowland,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Howland,  Mercdiih. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Clarence  M. 
Jackson,  Samuel  Macauley. 

•  Deceased. 


Jameson,  E.  C. 
Johnson,  Arthur  G. 
Johnson,  Gilbert  H. 
Johnson,  James  W. 
Jones,  James  H. 
Juilliard,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Keene,  James  R. 
*  Kennedy,  John  S. 
Kunhardt,  W.  B. 
"  L.  B.  G." 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Samuel. 
Lenox,  Miss. 
♦Letchworth,  William  P. 
Livingston,  Johnston. 
Livingston,  Miss  Julia. 
Lorillard,  Pierre. 
Low,  William  G. 
McClymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K. 
McCurdy,  Richard  A. 
McLanahan,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
McLane,  AUen. 
Marshall,  Louis. 
Mead,  J.  H. 

Mintum,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Moore,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Morgan,  George  D. 
Murtland,  Samuel. 
National  Humane  AUiance. 
O'Connor,  Thomas  H. 
Ohnsted,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Olyphant,  R.  M. 
Osbom,  William  Church. 
Parrish,  Daniel. 
Pcabody,  George  Foster. 
Penfold,  Miss  Josephine. 
Perkins,  George  W. 
Peters,  E.  D. 
Pratt,  Herbert  L. 
Pullen,  John  A. 
Rand,  George  C. 
Reed,  Latham  G. 
Rhinelander,  W.  C. 
Robb,  J.  Hampden. 
Sage,  Dean. 
Sage,  William  H. 
Sampson,  Joseph. 
Schermcrhom,  F.  Augustus. 
SeUew,  T.  G. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Francis  George. 
Sheafe,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Shipman,  C.  H. 
Slayback,  John  D. 
Sloane,  Samuel. 
Smith,  Eugene. 


Life  Members. 


8i 


Sp^encer,  Mrs.  Catherine  L. 
Stillman,  Miss  Charlotte  R. 
StiUman.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Stokes,  Anson  Phelps. 
Stone,  Miss  Annie. 
TarbeU,  H.  S. 
Thomas,  Seth  E. 
Thome,  Jonathan. 
Trevor,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  J. 
Van  Gerbig,  Mrs.  B. 
Van  Ingen,  E.  H. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Alexander. 


Ward,  George  C. 

Ward,  J.  Seely. 

Webb,  William  Seward. 

Westinghouse,  Church  Kerr  &  Co. 

Weston,  R.  W. 

Whitney,  H.  P. 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Wood,  J.  Walter. 

Wood.  William. 

Woodin.  W.  H. 

Zabrislde,  Mrs.  George. 


lli&  MmbtrtL 
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A  Friend. 
Adler,  Felix. 
Andrews,  Constant  A. 
Arnold,  Edward  W.  C. 
Astor.  W.  W. 
Belmont,  August. 
Bi^elow,  Mrs.  Lucius  H. 
Bliss,  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Ernest  C. 
Bliss.  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Booth,  W.  A. 
Borg,  Simon, 
Brown,  Stewart. 
Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Chisohn,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Cofl5n,  Edmund. 
Coleman,  N.  T. 
Colgate,  William. 
Corse,  Israel. 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry. 
Crane.  Albert. 
Grossman,  W.  H.,  &  Bro. 
"  Crown." 
Dean,  Miss  E.  A. 
Dinsmore,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Dodge,  William  E.,  Jr. 
♦  Dun,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Duncan,  Miss  Amy  L. 
Ellis,  William  D. 
Engs,  P.  W. 
Evans,  Hartman  K. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Farquhar. 
Field,  B.  H. 
Foster,  Tames  Jr. 
Eraser,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Gallatin,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gallatin,  Albert. 
Geer,  Mrs.  Walter. 
Gilman,  Arthur. 


Gray,  Horace. 
Hackley,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Hs^gin,  J.  B. 
H^,  Mrs.  John. 
HaUiday,  E.  C. 
Halliday,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Halsted,  Miss  A.  B. 
Harkness,  Mrs.  Stephen  V. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Hawley,  John  S. 
Healey,  A.  Augustus. 
Hencken,  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Herrick,  E. 
Holden,  James  C. 
Home,  James. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunt,  Thomas. 
Huntington,  Henry. 
Hurd,  R.  M. 

Hutchinson,  John  William. 
Hyde,  Frederick  E. 
Irvin,  Richard. 
Jardine,  Dudley. 
Jesup,  Mrs.  Morris  K. 

iohnson,  Alexander  S. 
ones,  Edward. 
Jones,  James  J. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Kissam,  Samuel  H. 
Landon,  Francis  G. 
Langton,  John. 
Le  Roy,  J.  R. 
Lichtenstadter,  Samuel. 
Lobenstine,  WiUiam  C. 
Lockwood,  Homer  N. 
Lowery,  J.  S. 
Lydig,  David. 
McKeen,  James. 
Maghee,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Robert. 
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Metcalf ,  Bros.  &  Co. 

Milbank,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Moore,  W.  H.  ft. 

Moore  &  Schley. 

Morgan,  Miss  C.  L. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  Jr. 

Morris,  Henry  Lewis. 

Mortimer,  Mrs.  W.  Y. 

Mott.  William  P. 

National  Humane  Alliance. 

Neustadter,  Henry. 

Olyphant,  David. 

Osborne,  Thomas  W. 

Parish,  Henry. 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  D. 

Paris,  Leiehton. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Edwin. 

Pearl,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  William  W. 

Philbin,  Eugene  A. 

Potter,  Howard. 

Prosser,  Thomas. 

Pyne,  Percy  R. 

Raht,  Charles. 

Ray,  Robert. 

Richard,  Mrs.  Au^ste. 

Richard,  Miss  Elvme. 

Risley,  G.  H. 

Robbins,  George  A. 

Roberts,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 

Robertson,  R.  H. 

Rothschild,  Bros.  &  Co. 

Rowland,  Thomas  P. 

Satterlee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  L. 

Schermerhom,  W.  C. 

Schenck,  Frederick  B. 

Scott,  George  S. 

See,  Alonzo  B. 

Seilliere,  Baroness. 

Selk^man,  Isaac  N. 

Sheldon,  James  O. 


Sherman,  Austin. 

Sherman,  B.  B. 

Sicher,  D.  P. 

Simpson,  John  W. 

Sloane,  Samuel. 

Sloane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 

Smith,  Comdius. 

Speyer,  Leo. 

Steers,  James  R. 

Stevens,  Prederick  K. 

Stewart,  John. 

Stillman,  Miss  Charlotte  R. 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps. 

Stokes,  Oliva  E.  P. 

Stone,  Miss  EUen  J. 

Sutton,  James  P. 

Talbot,  Charles  W. 

Taylor,  Uoyd. 

Terry,  I.  T. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Prederick  P. 

Trumbull,  Frank. 

Tucker,  Allen. 

Tucker,  Samuel  A. 

Van  Nest,  Abram. 

Van  Norden,  Warner. 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  M.  D. 

Vii^,  S.  H. 

Van  Wag^en,  Bleecker. 

Walker,  W. 

Warbuig,  P.  M. 

Ward,  A. 

Watson,  Mrs.  James  S. 

Wetmore,  Samuel. 

White,  John  J. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Laura. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  E.  V.  S. 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L. 

Wood,  W.  H.  S. 

Woolsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Wurts-bundas,  Ralph. 

Zabrislde,  Andrew  C. 


CHatttritnttors'  Cist 

JTor  ll|r  ftar  EttHistg  Btttmbn  31.  1910. 


(tottrUuitlmta  ptttthib  bg  muot  mtlg  «r»  for  tl|f  OIntenU  STimll.     <9ti|rr  mnlrt- 
btttfanu  art  nuuttd  ««  foUmtt :  S  tiir  Ettlkiitiiiitfttl  JTitttb.  0  tor  0{trrtal  JItttiliL 


A 

Abbott,  Lyman $5  oo 

Ackerman,  Bmest  R 2  oo 

Achelis,  Fritz lo  oo 

Achelis,  John lo  oo 

Adams,  C.  J 5  oo 

Adams,  Mrs.  C.  Thayer 4  oo 

Adams,  Daniel  C i  00 

Adler,  Felix 10  00 

Adler,  Isaac 10  00 

Adriance,  H.  £ i  00 

Agnew,  A.  G 20  00 

Agnew,  A.  G £  100  00 

Agnew,  George  B 5  00 

Mmke,  CarlJ.  R 100 

Aikman,  Walter  M 5  00 

Aikman.  Walter  M E  25  00 

Albee,  £.  F i  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Tames  Herman  5  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  James  Herman  E  10  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard 25  00 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard £  25  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Charles  B. .  10  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Charles  B. .  £  25  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Douglas. . .  5  00 

Alexander,  Geoige 5  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  H.  £ i  00 

Alexander,  William 10  00 

Alexandre,  T.  Henry 5  00 

Alexandre,  Miss  V E  5  00 

Allebone,  Mrs.  J.  0 5  00 

Allen,  Calvin  H 5  00 

Allen,  Mrs.  E.  B 24 

Allen,  E.  Hubert i  00 

Allen,  George  C 2  50 

Allen,  Geoige  M 5  00 

Allen,  John  R 10  00 

Allen,  Mrs.  Paul 5  00 

Alley,  Miss  M.  Ida 3  00 

Alsop,  Reese  F 100 

Altmayer,  Mrs.  Abraham  E.  2  00 

Amend,  Bernard  G 10  00 

Amerman,  Miss  M.  F 500 

Amerman,  Miss  M.  F E  5  00 

Anderson,  A.  T.  C 10  00 

Anderson,  A.  M £  10  00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Chandler  P.  10  00 

Andrews,  Constant  A 50  00 

Anthony,  E.  G 2  00 


Appel,  S.  &  Co $5  00 

Appd,  S.  &  Co £  5  00 

Archbold,  John  D 25  00 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  D.  Mait- 

land 2  00 

Armstrong,  J.  H 10  00 

Arnold,  Edward  W.  C 25  00 

Arnold,  Edward  W.  C £  50  00 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Glover  C 5  00 

Amstein,  Mrs.  Eugene 10  00 

Amstein,  Mrs.  S 5  00 

Arthur,  Miss  L.  Louise i  00 

Ashforth,  Mrs.  Frida 10  00 

Asiel,  Miss  Estelle 2  00 

Asten,  Mrs.  Thomas  B i  00 

Atterbury,  T.  T 25  00 

Atterbury,  Mrs.  L.  B 5  00 

Atterbury,  Miss  Mary  S 5  00 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Edgar  S. .  20  00 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Edgar  S. 

Jr 15  00 

Auchindoss,  Mrs.  T.  W E  25  00 

Auchincloss,  Miss  Joanna  R.  10  00 

Auchindoss,  John  W 15  00 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  Richard  T.  25  00 

Auerbach,  Joseph  S 25  00 

Austen,  Mrs.  Valle 5  00 

Austen,  Mrs.  Valle £  5  00 

Atistin,  Nichols  &  Co 10  00 

Ayers,  Samuel i  00 

B 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Paul 10  00 

Bache,  Jules  S 25  00 

Bacon,  Daniel 5  00 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Geor^  B £  5  00 

Bacon,  Mrs.  F'rancis  McNeil, 

Jr 5  00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  James  S.,  Jr. . .  5  00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Pearce 5  00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Theodorus 5  00 

Bailev,  Mrs.  Theodorus £  25  00 

Bairci,  Miss  Jeanette  F 2  00 

Baker,  George  F 25  00 

Baker,  George  F £  100  00 

Bakewell,  AUan  C 100 

Baldwin,  Miss  Hden 5  00 

Baldwin,  John  S.,  Jr i  00 

Baldwin,  Miss  Theodora i  00 
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Baldwin,  Miss  Thecxiora E  $2  oo 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co .  .  25  00 

Ballard,  Stephen,  Rubber  Co.  2  00 

Balletto,  A 300 

Bamberger,  Alfred  H 2  00 

Bandler,  Bernard i  00 

Bangs,  L.  Bolton 5  00 

Banks,  James  Lenox 5  00 

Banks,  Lenox 10  00 

Banks,  Lenox E  10  00 

Bannerman,  Francis 2  00 

Barber,  Mrs.  Mary  C 40 

Barbey,  Mrs.  Henry  I E  500  00 

Barbour,  Robert 5  00 

Barclay,  Mrs.  James  L 5  00 

Barger,  Milton  S . 3  00 

Barhydt,  Mrs.  P.  Hackley. .  E  100  00 

Barker,  Mrs.  F 3  00 

Barlow,  Mrs.  A.  H 5  00 

Barnes,  A.  V 5  00 

Barnes,  Charles  B E  100 

Barnes,  E.  W i  00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  H.  W 10  00 

Barnes,  Richard  S 10  00 

Bamum,  Miss  Laura  C 10  00 

Barnwell,  M.  G 5  00 

Barr,  Mrs.  William  R 10  00 

Barre,  Leon 5  00 

Barrett,  Charles  E i  00 

Barstow,  Charles  L i  00 

Barstow,  J.  W i  00 

Bates,  Mrs.  B.  F 5  00 

Bates,  Mrs.  B.  F E  5  00 

Bates,  Mrs.  Charles  K 5  00 

Batjer,  Henry 10  00 

Batjer,  Henry E  500 

Batjer  &  Co 10  00 

Batten,  L.  W .  .  *. 5  00 

Battershall,  Walton  W 5  00 

Bayer,  Edwin  S 500 

Baylies,  Edmund  L 10  00 

Baylies,  Edmund  L E  10  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E 10  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E E  25  00 

Baylis,  Miss  Mary 5  00 

Baylis,  William i  00 

Beach,  Warren  C 5  00 

Beadel,  Mrs.  Frederick i  00 

Beadleston,  Miss  Edith 5  00 

Beall,  Mrs.  L.  L.  S i  00 

Beard,  Curtis  J i  00 

Beard,  Mrs.  William  H 10  00 

Beatty,  A.  Chester 10  00 

Bechstein,  Augustus  E 25  00 

Beckhard,  Martin 10  00 

Beekman,  Mrs.  John  N 5  00 

Beemer,  James  G 5  00 

Beer,  Mrs.  G.  L 10  00 

Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 5  00 

Behr,  Edward 2  00 

Behr,  Herman,  &  Co 5  00 

Beinhauer,  F 5  00 

Belknap,  W.  E a  00 


Bell,  Mrs.  Gordon $10  00 

Bell,  Mrs.  Gordon E  10  00 

Beller,  A 200 

Beller,  Mrs.  A 2  00 

Beller,  William  F 5  00 

Belloni,  Miss  Sadie  U 2  00 

Belmont,  August,  &  Co 25  00 

Bement,  Miss  Harriet 2  00 

Bendheim,  Adolph  D 10  00 

Bendheim,  Henry 10  00 

Bendix,  Herman 25 

Benedict,  Edward 5  00 

Benedict,  Mrs.  J.  H E  5  00 

Benedict,  Miss  I^dia 3  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastbum. . .  10  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastbum. . .  E  300  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  J.  J 5  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  John 5  00 

Bensel,  Mrs.  J.  A 5  00 

Benson,  Miss  Mary  A i  00 

Bentley,  Mrs.  John i  00 

Bentley,  Mrs.  John E  5  00 

Bentley,  Miss  Meta  E 2  00 

Benzer,  F i  00 

Benziger,  Louis  G 500 

Bergmann,  Charies  H 2  00 

Bernheim,  Henry  J 10  00 

Betts,  Edward  H i  00 

Bewer,  Julius  A 100 

Bidwell,  Miss  Clara  E E  10  00 

Bier,  Mrs.  Sylvan 5  00 

Bigelow,  Ernest  A 10  00 

Bigelow,  Lucius  H.,  Jr 25  00 

Bigelow,  Lucius  H.,  Jr E  25  00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Lucius  H . . . .  xo  00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Lucius  H . . . .  E  50  00 

BiOings,  Miss  Elizabeth ....  i  00 

Billings,  Frederick E  500  00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick ....  25  00 
Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick.  . . .  E  100  00 

Billqmst,  C.  Edward 25  00 

Bingham,  Mrs.  George  F . . .  5  00 

Bippart,  Achille 10  00 

Birckhead,  Hugh 25  00 

Bird,  Mrs.  Stafford 2  44 

Bishop,  Eli  H i  00 

♦Bishop,  S.  W.  M 5  00 

Blair,  6.  F E  5  00 

Blair,  D.  C t 10  00 

Blair,  Mrs.  D.  C E  25  00 

Blair  &  Co 10  00 

Blakeman,  Mrs.  Birdseye ...  5  00 

Bliss,  Ernest  C 25  00 

Bliss,  William  H 10  00 

Bloch,  Adolph 5  00 

Blood,  Samuel  S 20  00 

Bloodgood,  Robert  F 10  00 

Bluen,  Morris  J 10  00 

Bluen,  Morris  J E  25  00 

BItmienthal,  George E  25  00 

Blumstein,  L.  M 6  36 

Blye,  Mrs.  H.  C i  00 

Boardman,  Miss  R.  C 1000 
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Boardman,  Miss  R.  C £  $10  00 

Bochmann.  F.  A 5  cx) 

Bodenheimer,  Henry 10  00 

Bogert,  Bugene  T 10  00 

Boies;  Mrs.  Mary  E i  00 

Boies,  William  J 1000 

Bonner,  G.  T 20  00 

Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co 3  00 

Bonzon,  Robert 2  50 

Boody,  Edgar 10  00 

Booraem,  J.  V.  V 10  00 

Booraem,  T.  V.  V E  25  00 

Borden,  Alfred E  10  00 

Borg,  Simon,  &  Co 10  00 

Bosch,  Peter 10  00 

Boskowitz,  Adolph 5  00 

Bourne,  Miss  Emily  H 10  00 

Boury,  LouisJ 500 

Bowler,  R.  P E  10  00 

Bovinine  Co 50 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Harry  S 100  00 

Bowers,  O.  H 5  00 

Bowler,  Robert  P 5  00 

Bowne,  Mrs.  Robert  S 2  00 

Boyle,  Miss  Maiy 50 

Boynton,  John  H i  00 

Brace,  Mrs.  L.  V E  10  00 

Bradley,  E.  L 5  00 

Brackett,  Miss  Anna  C 500 

Brackett,  George  C 10  00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Sr. . .  20  00 

Bradley  &  Smith 10  00 

Brady,  Mrs.  James  Cox. ...  10  00 

Brand,  Herman i  00 

Brannan,  John  W .  5  00 

Brazier,  Miss  E.  J *  5  00 

Brennan,  Mrs.  Nlichael 3  00 

Brennecke,  Geoxje i  00 

Brenner,  Victor  D 500 

Brewster,  Robert  S 25  00 

Brice,  W.  K E  25  00 

Brickelmaier,  J.  B 5  00 

Bridgham,  Miss  Emily  G. . .  5  00 

Bridgham,  Mrs.  C.  de  W .  . .  i  00 

Brinckerhoff ,  Alexander  G . .  5  00 

Bristol,  John  I.  D 5  00 

Brittain,  William  F 5  00 

Broadwell,  Mrs E  i  00 

Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co 5  00 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G 10  00 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G E  10  00 

Brouwer,  Theophilus  A 15  00 

Brown,  A.  G 500 

Brown,  Addison E  500 

Brown,  Charles  F i  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  F.Q 5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  T. . .  5  00 

Brown,  M.  Bayard 250  00 

Brown,  M.  Befle i  00 

Brown,  Robert  1 500 

Brown,  Thomas  R 5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  H 3  00 

Browne,  Henry  B i  00 


Browne,  Louis  L $2  00 

Brucker,  Carl 10  00 

Bruflf ,  Richard  P 500 

Bnmswick,  Mrs.  Emanuel . .  5  00 

Bryce,  Miss  Edith 5  00 

Bryce,  Miss  Edith E  25  00 

Bryce,  Mrs.  LloydStevens . .  10  00 

Bryce,  Miss  Mary  T 10  00 

Bryce,  Miss  Mary  T E  10  00 

Brydges,  Mrs.  Ralph  L i  00 

BucloQall,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  J.  10  00 

Buckner,  Thomas  A 10  00 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M 25  00 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M E  25  00 

Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M 25  00 

Bulkley,  L.  Duncan 10  00 

Bunker,  William 10  00 

Bunker,  William E  25  00 

Bunting,  Miss  E.  M 5  00 

Bunting,  Miss  E.  M E  10  00 

Burbaxi,  A.  N 10  00 

Burbank,  A.N E  10  00 

Burgheim,  Leopold 3  00 

Burnett,  C.  H 5  00 

Burnett.  C.  H E  3  00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  L.  S i  00 

Bums,  A.  L 200 

Butler,  Miss  Harriet 5  00 

Butler,  Miss  Virginia E  10  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  WilEam  Allen. .  E  10  00 

Butler,  Charles  Stewart .  .  . .  E  25  00 

Butler,  Miss  Emily  O 5  00 

Butler,  Miss  Helen  C 5  00 

Butler,  Howard  Russell 3  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Prescott  Hall. .  10  00 

Butler,  Willard  P 5  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  William  Allen..  5  00 

Butler  Brothers 10  00 

Butler  Brothers E  25  00 

Butterick,  Miss  Mary  E 10  00 

Butterworth,    Mrs.    George 

Forrest 5  00 

Butterworth,  Mrs.  George  F.  E  25  00 

Butterworth,  William  K....  3  00 

Byrne,  James 5  00 

C 

Cady,  E.  E 5  00 

Caesar,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5  00 

Caldwell,  Eben 5  00 

Callender,  Mrs.  A.  M i  00 

Calvary    Church,    Archdea- 
conry Committee 10  00 

Cammann,  Miss  I.  M 25  00 

Camp,  Elisha  K i  00 

Canda,  Miss  Angelina i  00 

Carlebach,  Mrs.  E i  00 

Carleton,  Mrs.  G.  W E  10  00 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  T.  Morris. . .  100  00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Miles  B 20  00 

Carter,  Robert  A 1000 

Carrere  &  Hastings 25  00 

Carter,  Mrs.  A 5  00 
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Carter,  Samuel  T |io  oo 

Carter,  Samuel  T E  20  oo 

Cary,  Miss  Kate 10  00 

Cary,  Miss  Kate E  25  00 

Case,  Mrs.  Clinton  P 3  00 

Case,  Mrs.  George  B E  10  00 

Century  Company 25  00 

Cerf ,  L.  A 5  00 

Chambers,  Prank  R. 10  00 

Chapin,  S.  B 10  00 

Chapman,  Miss  Isabel  M. . .  10  00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  John  J 25  00 

Chapman,  Mrs.  John  J E  100  00 

Chapman.  Miss  Mary  W . . .  3  00 

Chappell,  P.  H 5  00 

Charles  &  Company 5  00 

Chauncey,  Miss  Lucy 2  00 

Chesebrough,  Robert  A 5  00 

Child,  Miss  Ruth  A 3  00 

Childs,  Walter  C i  00 

Chisohn,  B.  Ogden 75  00 

Chisohn,  George  E 35  00 

Chisolm,  Miss  N.  R. E  5  00 

Chisohn,  Mrs.  William  E. . .  50  00 

Christian,  E.  D i  00 

Church,  Charles  T 5  00 

Church    of    the    Covenant, 

SundfQT  School 10  00 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  The,  Co 10  00 

Clark,  Miss  Ella  Mabel 10  00 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary i  00 

Clark,  P.  Ambrose 100  00 

Clark,  Miss  P.  H 2  00 

Clark,  Mrsjf.  P.  A 5  00 

Clarke,  A.  Keene^ 5  00 

Qarke,  Miss  Connne  J i  00 

Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  £.  A.  S.  2  00 

Clarke,  Lewis  L 20  00 

Clarke,  Miss  Madge  S 5  00 

Clarke,  Miss  R.  L E  10  00 

Clarkson,  Banyer 10  00 

Clarkson,  Mrs.  Howard 5  00 

Clarkson,  Matthew 10  00 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Charles  D. .  10  00 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  P.  E 10  00 

Close,  Stuart i  00 

Close,  Walter  H 10  00 

Cluett,  George  H 25  00 

Clyde,  George  W 5  00 

Clyde.  William  P 25  00 

Coan,  Titus  M 25 

Cockey,  Mrs.  E.  T 2  00 

Coe,  Edward  B 10  00 

Coe,  Edward  B E  2000 

Coe,  George  V 500 

Coflfin,  C.  A 2500 

Coffin,  Joseph  W 100 

Coffin,  Wilham  E 5  00 

Coffin  &  Company 5  00 

Coffin.  C.  P.,  &  Company  . .  5  00 

Coghill,  Miss  S.  A 5  00 

Cohan  &  Harris 10  00 

Cohen,  N.  D 5  00 


Colby,  Howard  A $25  00 

Coleman,  Charles  P i  00 

Coles,  J.  A I  00 

Coley,  William  B 5  00 

Colfax,  A.  E I  00 

Colgate,  R.  R 10  00 

Colgate,  Robert 10  00 

Colgate,  Miss  Roberta 10  00 

Colgate,  William 50  00 

Collins,  Charles 20  00 

Collins,  Chailes £  25  00 

Collins,  Miss  Mary 10  00 

Collins,  Miss  Mary E  25  00 

Colman,  Samuel 5  00 

Colt,  Harris  D 1000 

Colver,  Pred  L i  00 

Cone,  John  J 200 

Conklin,  Mrs.  Catherine £  2  00 

Conklin,  Mrs.  K 2  00 

Connell,  E.  T 20  00 

Connell,  T.  Harvey 5  00 

Conrow,  Mrs.  Mary  E 2  00 

Considine,  M.  J 10  00 

Conwell,  W.  L E  10  00 

Cook.O.W I  00 

Coombe,  T.  Gorton 5  00 

Cooper,  James  Penimore.. . .  15  00 

Co(^)er,  James  Penimore —  E  100  00 

Cornell,  Edward 5  00 

Cornell,  Robert  C 10  00 

Coming,  Christopher  R 5  00 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry.  10  00 

Coster,  Mrs,  Charles  Henry.  E  50  00 

Coudert,  P.  R i  00 

Cowl,  Mrs.  Clarkson 10  00 

Cowles,  E.  S I  00 

Cox,  Mrs.  John  J 10  00 

Cox,  Mrs.  John  J E  25  00 

Coxe,  Mrs.  Davies 25  00 

Crabbe,  Edward  L 10  00 

Cram,  Miss  Lily  C 10  00 

Crampton,  Edwin  H 5  00 

Crane,  Mrs.  A.  B 500 

Crane,  Albert 25  00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Ruth 10  00 

Crawford,  Prank 5  00 

Creutzborg,  Mrs.  Mary  P.. .  5  00 

Creutzborg,  Mrs.  Mary  P.. .  E  10  00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Prank 5  00 

Cromwcil,  Benjamin  P i  00 

Crosby,  Miss  E E  25  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  P.  V.  S 2  00 

Crosby,  Miss  Mary  R 5  00 

Crosby,  Miss  Mary  R E  10  00 

Crowdl,  Prank 5  00 

Crowell,  Mrs.  1 10  00 

Crowell,  Mrs.  J E  10  00 

Cummock,  Mrs.  Victor 5  00 

Curiel,  H 2  00 

Curtis,  Miss  Caroline  A . . . .  5  00 

Curtis,  Miss  Elizabeth  B . . .  5  00 

Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  5  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  P.  K 2  00 
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Curtis,  H.  H $5  00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  George  W 500 

Ctirtis,  Mrs.  Rontdd  £ 5  00 

Curtis,  Warren 5  00 

Cushman,  Mrs.  B.  H 100 

D 

Dahl,  D.  A.  C,  &  Son i  00 

Daly,  Eugene  V 3  00 

Daly,  Mrs.  Marcus 25  00 

Daly,  Mrs.  William  H 500 

Damon,  W.  E 5  00 

Dana,  Mrs.  A.  Carroll 1000 

Dana,  Charles  A 25  00 

Dana,  Miss  Janet  P 2  00 

Dana,  Miss  Marjorie  P 10  00 

Danforth,  Mrs.  Charles 5  00 

Daniels,  W.  L 2  00 

Dards,  Chailes  A 5  00 

Davenport,  J.  B 5  00 

Davidge,  Mrs.  M.  C i  00 

Davidson,  Mrs.  M.  Louise. .  10  00 

Davis,  Miss  H.  A E  10  00 

Davis,  Miss  M.  Elouise 5  00 

Davison,  Miss  Ella  H 2500 

Day,  George  P 500 

Day,  Mrs.  Henry  M 10  00 

Day,  Mrs.  Henry  M E  10  00 

Day,  Sherman 500 

Dayton,  Ralph  E 3  00 

Dean,  Mrs.  Bashford 500 

Dean,  H.  H 5  00 

Deas,  Mrs.  Helen  L 10  00 

Deas,  Mrs.  Helen  L E  5  00 

De  Baiy,  Frederick,  &  Co . .  10  00 

De  Bary,  Frederick,  &  Co  . .  B  10  00 

de  Castro,  Miss  Nathalie. . .  15  00 

de  Castro,  Miss  Nathalie. . .  E  5  00 

de  Coppet,  Henry 25  00 

Dederer,  Miss  P.  H 2  00 

De  Forest,  H.  W 25  00 

de  Forest,  Robert  W 15  00 

deForest,  Mrs.  Shepherd  R.  S  5  00 

de  Graff ,  James  W 1000 

de  Graff,  James  W E  25  00  • 

Dehon,  Miss  M.  H 25  00 

De  Jonge,  Louis 5  00 

De  Klyn,  B.  P 25  00 

Delafield,  Miss  Julia  L 1000 

Delafield,  Miss  Julia  L E  20  00 

Delafield,  Mrs.  J.  R E  5  00 

Delafield,  M.  L 25  00 

Delafield,  M.  L E  25  00 

Delano,  WiUiam  Adams. . ..  1000 

Delano,  William  Adams E  2500 

Demuth,  William 25  00 

de  Navarro,  Alfonso 10  00 

Dennison,  Charles  M 2  00 

Denny,  Miss  A.  E 1000 

Denny,  Miss  A.  E E  25  00 

Denny,  Miss  Adeline  L 25  00 

Denny,  Miss  Adeline  L E  10  00 

Denzer,  Emanuel 2  00 


de  Pe3rster,  Miss  Augusta  M.  $25  00 

de  Peyster,  Miss  Augusta  M.  E  10  00 

de  Peyster,  Miss  Frances  G .  25  00 

de  Peyster,  Miss  Frances  G.  E  5  00 

Derby,  Richard 25  00 

de  Rnam,  H.  Casimer 5  00 

Deshon,  Mrs.  Henry  S 10  00 

De  Sola  Bros.  &  Pardo 2  00 

Dexter,  Stanley  W 5  00 

Dick,  Mrs.  J.  Henry 5  00 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Horace ....  i  00 

Dickson,  James  B 10  00 

Diedrich,  Miss  Marie  M 5  00 

Dillingham,  E.  R 5  00 

Dinsmore,  Mrs.  W.  B 1000 

Dinsmore,  Mrs.  W.  B E  50  00 

Dodd,  Lee  W 5  00 

Dodge,  A.  Douglas 500 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H 25  00 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H Ei,ooo  00 

Dodge,  D.  Stuart 25  00 

Dodge,  D.  Stuart E  100  00 

Dodge,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. . .  10  00 

Dodge,  Francis  E 10  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  George  E 25  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  George  E E  100  00 

Dodge,  Miss  Grace  H E  25  00 

Dodge,  Miss  Julia 500 

Dod^,  Mrs.  M.  W 5  00 

Dommick,  Miss  Elsie 5  00 

Dominick,  M.  W 1000 

Dommerich,  Louis  P 5  00 

Dommerich,  Louis  F E  5  00 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  Henry  H. .  10  00 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  Henry  H. .  E  5  00 

Doob,  Mrs.  H.  M 5  00 

Doolittle,  O.  S 2  00 

Dorman,  Mrs.  Richard  A. . .  i  00 

Dotter,  Charles  T 5  00 

Douglas,       Mrs.       George 

William 1000 

Douglas,  James. 25  00 

Douglas,  William  H 1000 

Douglas,  William  P 10  00 

Dowd,  John  J 10  00 

Doyle,  J.  S E  10  00 

Draper,  Mrs.  Hennr 10  00 

Draper,  Mrs.  W.  K 2  00 

Draper,  Mrs.  William  P 5  00 

Dreicer,  James  Huntington.  5  00 

Drew,  Mrs.  John. 10  00 

Dreyfus,  Mrs.  Ella i  00 

Duane,  Mrs.  William  North.  i  00 

DuBois,  Mrs.  Arthur 5  00 

DuBois,  CD 10  00 

DuBois,  CD E  10  00 

DuBois,  Mrs.  Eugene 5  00 

DuBois,  Mrs.  Eugene E  5  00 

DuBois,  Miss  Katherine E  200  00 

Dudley,  Miss  Fanny 2  00 

Dudley,  William  B 2  00 

Duer,  Miss  Harriet  R 3  00 

Duer,  Miss  M.  T 6  00 
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Car 


E 


$5 

oo 

5 

00 

10 

oo 

50 

oo 

I 

oo 

10 

00 

25 

oo 

2 

oo 

2 

oo 

10 

oo 

5 

00 

10 

oo 

2 

oo 

Dugan,  William  S.,  &  Co. 
Dugan,  William  S..  &  Co. 

Duggin,  Mrs.  Charles 

♦Dim,  Mrs.  R.  G 

Ehmcan,  Miss  Grace  Leigh 
Dunham,  Mrs.  Carxx>ll 
Dimham,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 

roU 

Duryea,  Mrs.  Franklin  P. 
Duryee,  Mrs.  George  Van  W 

Dutton.  E.  P 

Dwight.  Mrs.  M.  E.. 

Dwight,  Stanley 

Dyer,  Mrs.  P.  L 


E 


Eager,  Mrs.  E.  W 5  oo 

Eagle,  Clarence  H 200 

Eamshaw,  John  J.  W 2  50 

Eastman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  10  00 

Eastman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  E  10  00 

Eaton,  Frederick  H 10  00 

Ebbles,  Clarence  L 5  00 

Ebling,  Louis  M 10  00 

Eddy,  Mrs.  Jesse  B 5  00 

Edgar,  Mrs.  A.  A E  25  00 

Edison,  Thomas  A 10  00 

Edwards,  John  H 200 

Egbert,  Mrs.  James  C 5  00 

Egbert,  James  C E  25  00 

Ehret,  George 25  00 

Eidlitz,  Rotei;  James 10  00 

Einstein,  Wolff  &  Co 5  00 

Eiseman,  Mrs.  Samuel 5  00 

Eisendraith,  Sampson 5  00 

Eisenmann,  G.  F 5  00 

Eisenmann,  G.  F E  10  00 

Eisler,  Mrs.  Isaac i  00 

Eldert,  Cornelius 5  00 

Ellicott,  C.  R E  10  00 

Ellis,  William  D 5  00 

ElKs,  William  D E  50  00 

Ellison,  Luther  E 5  00 

Ellsworth,  Mrs.  J.  Magee. . .  5  00 

Elsworth,  Eugene 2  00 

Elton,  John  P. 10  00 

Emanuel,  Miss  C 2  00 

Emmons,  Arthur  B 25  00 

Emmons,  Arthur  B E  100  00 

Engel,  Adam 5  00 

Erbsloh,  R 500 

Erbsloh,  R E  10  00 

Erlanger,  Abraham 10  00 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F 25  00 

Estabrook,  Henry  D 5  00 

Estes,  Webster  C i  00 

Evans,  Hartman  K 50  00 

Ewer,  Edward i  00 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Jr 10  00 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Jr E  10  00 


F 

F.  B.  Q.  Clothing  Company  $2  00 

Faber,  L.  B i  00 

Fabre,  Clarence  L 500 

Packler,  D.  P xo  00 

Fagnani,  Charles  P 3  00 

Fahnestock,  H.  C 25  00 

Fallon,  John  J 500 

Fallon  John  J E  500 

Paris,  William  D 300 

Fearey,  Mrs.  Morton  L. . . .  10  00 

Feathierson,  Maurice 10  00 

Feiner,  Benjamin  F 5  00 

Ferguson,  Louis 5  00 

Field.  Mrs.  W.  D.  C 3  00 

Fincke,  Mrs.  B i  00 

Fincke,  Mrs.  C.  L 5  00 

Fincke,  Mrs.  C.  L E  5  00 

Fink,  Mrs.  M.  D ' . .  10  00 

Fischer,  William  H 5  00 

Fisher,  C.  Irving 5  00 

Fisher,  C.  Irving E  10  00 

Fisher,  Mrs.  H.J 20  00 

Fisk,  Pliny 10  00 

Fisk,  Wilbur  C 25  00 

Fiske,  George  P 2500 

Fitch,  Herbert,  J 500 

Flagg,  Miss  Beatrice  A 5  «> 

Flan^;an,  H.  Nelson 5  00 

Fleiscnman,  Charles  M 5  00 

Flint,  Austin 5  00 

Flint,  A.  &M I  20 

Floy,  Henry 5  00 

Floyd,  William 10  00 

Floyd- Jones,  Mrs.  G.  Stanton  5  00 

Flurscheim,  Herman  A 5  00 

Poison,  Miss  Frances  C .  . .  .  5  00 

Foot,  Sanford  D 5  00 

Foote,  E.  B.,  Jr 10  00 

Foote,  E.  B.,  Jr E  20  00 

Foote,  Mrs.  Turner 5  00 

Forbes.  C.  Van  Gelder 5  00 

Forbes,  C.  Van  Gdder E  5  00 

Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  M 10  00 

Forrester,  Mrs.  George  B. . .  5  00 

Forrester,  Mrs.  George  B. . .  E  10  00 

Forster,  William 5  00 

Foster.  P.  E 10  00 

Foster.  Frederick  de  P 10  00 

Foster,  Giraud 10  00 

Foster,  J.  H 10  00 

Foster,  Macomb  G 25  00 

Foulke,  Mrs,  Mabel  P 5  00 

Fowler,  Miss  Ruth  D 5  00 

Fox,  Hugh  F 5  «> 

Fox,  Hugh  F E  5  00 

Foxcroft,  Frederick  S 5  00 

Francis,  Charles 10  00 

Francis,  Lewis 5  00 

Francis,  Lewis E  10  00 

Francis,  Mrs.  Lewis  W 3  00 

Frank  &  Du  Bois 5  00 
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Frankenbach,  Charles  E $2  00 

Fraser,  Mrs.  George  S 10  00 

Fraser,  Mrs.  George  S E  50  00 

Eraser,  Miss  Jane  K 10  00 

Frazier,  Miss  Annie 15  00 

Frazier,  Miss  Annie E  20  00 

Frelinghuysen,  Miss  C.  L. . .  10  00 

Frenkel,  Emil 3  00 

Frexmd,  John  C 10  00 

Frey,  Joseph 1  00 

Fries  Coal  Company i  00 

Frissell,  A.  S 10  00 

Frissell,  A.  S E  10  00 

Fuld,  Gustave 5  00 

Fuld,  Solomon 10  00 

Fuller,  Mrs.  G.  A 2  00 

Funch,  Edye,  &  Company. . .  25  00 

Fumiss,  Miss  C E  25  00 

Fumiss,  Miss  Sophia  R.  C. .  20  00 

Furstenwalde,  Mrs.  H.  L . . .  3  00 

G 

Gabrilowitch,  Mrs.  Clara. . .  5  00 

Gallatin,  Mrs.  A.  H 5000 

Gallatin,  Mrs.  A.  H S  10  00 

Gallatin,  Albert 25  00 

Gallatin,  Francis  D 5  00 

Galloway,  Charles  T i  00 

Gantz,  Aaron 3  00 

Garrettson,  Francis  T 5  00 

Garrettson,  Francis  T E  5  00 

Garrigues,  W.  A 1000 

Garrigues,  W.  A E  25  00 

Geer,  Mrs.  Walter 50  00 

Gelshenen,  Miss  M 25  00 

Gerrish,  Mrs.  Frank  Scott . .  5  00 

Gerry,  Elbridge  T 25  00 

Gerry,  Peter  6 100  00 

Getzen-Danner,  O.  G 5  00 

Gibb,  Miss i  00 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry  S 2  00 

Giffing,  John  C i  00 

Gilbert,  George  M 2  00 

Gilman,  Mrs.  Theodore 5  00 

Ginn  &  Company 10  00 

Glc^au,  Mrs.  Emile 5  00 

Goddard,  Fred  L 2  00 

Goddard,  Ira 5  00 

Goddard,  Mrs.  R.  H.  1 10  00 

Gold,  Cornelius  B 50  00 

Gold,  Cornelius  B E  100  00 

Goldberg,  Samuel  W 5  00 

GoldenbCTg  Brothers 5  00 

Goldman,  Mrs.  Anna E  2  00 

Goldmark,  James 5  00 

Goldsmith,  Jacob 10  00 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  Charles  C. . .  5  00 

Goodnow,  Mrs.  Abel  F 5  00 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  David E  10  00 

Goodsell,  Mrs.  Percy  H 10  00 

Goodwin,  James  T 25  00 

Gordon,  Mrs.  J.  W 5  00 


Gould,  Edwin $100  00 

Gould,  Miss  Helen  M 100  00 

Grace  Church 18280 

Grace,  Mrs.  Francis 5  00 

Graeme,  Mrs.  Joseph  W 2  00 

Gratz,  William  R 100 

Grau,  Louis i  00 

Gray,  Mrs.  A.  Z 3  00 

Gray,  Henry  G 500 

Gray,  Henry  Taylor 5  00 

Gray,  John  Clinton 10  00 

Greeff  &  Company 25  00 

Green,  Mrs.  George  W 2  00 

Green,  William 5  00 

Greenbaum,  Mrs.  Samuel ...  5  00 

Greene,  J.  Ashton 10  00 

Greenough,  John 10  00 

Greenough,  John E  25  00 

Greenwood,  Miss  Mary  M . .  5  00 

Gr^ory,  Henry  E 5  00 

Griscom,  Mrs.  C.  A 5  00 

Griswold,  Lorenzo i  00 

Gross,  Mrs.  Albert  H i  00 

Grossmann,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  5  00 

Grossmann,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  E  5  00 

Guernsey,  Hairy  William. . .  5  00 

Guinsburg,  Richard  A 2  00 

Guinsburg,  Mrs.  Victor 5  00 

Guinsburg,  Mrs.  Victor E  10  00 

Guiterman,  P.  L 2  50 

Gunther,  Mrs.  F.  W 10  00 

Gumee,  A.  C 10  00 

Gumee,  A.  C E  25  00 

Gumee,  Mrs.  W.  S 10  00 

Gwynne,  Mrs.  John  A 3  00 

H 

Haan,  R.  M 10  00 

Haas,  Albert 5  00 

Hadden,  Alexander  M 10  00 

Hadden,  Mrs.  H.  P 5  00 

Hadden,  Mrs.  J.  A 25  00 

Hadley,  Mrs.  C.  L 2  00 

Hagen,  A 500 

Hagerty,  George  V 10  00 

Haggin,  J.  B 20  00 

Haggin,  J.  B E  250  00 

Hague,  Miss  Eleanor 2  00 

Hames,  Mrs.  Charles  D 5  00 

Halkett,  Baroness  S 100  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Bolton S  100  00 

Hall,  Frank  Oliver 20  00 

Hall,  George  L 2  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Henry  B 500 

Hall,  Mrs.  Henry  B E  500 

Hall.T.P 5  00 

Hall,  Miss  Mary  E i  00 

Hall,  Melville  P 2  00 

Hall,  William  L 10  00 

HaU,  Mrs.  William  W 25  00 

Halsey,  Mrs.  Edward  D 5  00 

Halsey ,  Mrs.  Mary  D 5  00 
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Halsey,  Mrs.  Silas  C $io  oo 

Halstead,  Miss  Christina ...  5  oo 

Halsted,  Miss  A.  B 30  00 

Halsted,  Miss  A.  B E  50  00 

Halsted,  Miss  Laura  P 5  00 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M 10  00 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M E  25  00 

Ham,  Tames  M 5  00 

Ham,  James  M E  25  00 

Hammond,  John  Henry ....  5  00 

Hampson,  Theodore i  00 

Hampson,  Theodore E  2  00 

Hanoschin,  Miss  Elise 2  00 

Harden,  Perdval  L 5  00 

Hardenben;h,  T.  E 5  00 

Hare,  J.  Montgomery 5  00 

Harlmess,  Edward  S 150  00 

Harkness,  E.  S £2,500  00 

Harkness,  L.  V E  25  00 

Harkness,  Mrs.  Stephen  V. .  50  00 

Harmon,  Mrs.  WiUiam  E. . .  10  00 

Harper,  Mrs.  Joseph  W . . . .  5  00 

Harrah,  Charles  J 50  00 

Harrah,  Charles  J E  500  00 

Harriman,  Mrs.  J.  Arden ...  10  00 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Mary  L 10  00 

Hartman,  Mrs.  Edith  C. . . .  i  00 

Haskell,  Mrs.  J.  A 3  00 

Hasslacher,  Jacob 500 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  FredTc  C. .  25  00 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  FredTc  C.  E  25  00 

Havemeyer,  T.  C 15  00 

Havemeyer,  J.  C E  50  00 

Hawk,  William  S 25  00 

Hawks,  Miss  Mary  G 2  00 

Hay,  Geoiige  T i  00 

Hayden,  Mrs.  Horace  J 10  00 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Louis  de  F. .  E  10  00 

Hayes,  Patrick 10  00 

Haynes,  Miss  Caroline  C . . .  2  00 

Haynes,  Miss  Louise  de  F. .  5  00 

Haynes,  W.  de  F 5  00 

Hays,  Mrs.  Charles  M 2  00 

Healy,  A.  Augustus 25  00 

Heam,  James  A.,  &  Son 2500 

Heide,  Hienry 10  00 

Heidgerd,  D.  4c  H 5  00 

Heidgerd,  D.  &  H E  10  00 

Heilner,  Percy  B 5  00 

Heilprin,  Louis 3  00 

Heiman,  Julius 5  00 

Heinemann,  Herman 10  00 

Heinemann,  Herman E  10  00 

Heinz,  Mrs.  Charles  F 2  00 

Heiser,  Miss  R.  M i  00 

Heissenbuttel,  Frank  H . . . .  i  00 

Heissenbuttel,  Henry  C 5  00 

Heissenbuttd,  Henry  C E  10  -oo 

Heller,  Miss  E.  M i  00 

Heller,  J.  E 3  00 

Heller,  L.,  &  Son 5  00 

Heller,  Miss  L.  R i  00 

HeUer,  Miss  L,  R E  12  00 


Hencken,  Mrs.  Albert  C. . . .  $50  00 

Hencken,  Hancke 5  00 

Henderson,  Miss  M.  W —  5  00 

Henderson,  Miss  M.  W E  5  00 

Hendricks,  Mrs.  Edgar 5  00 

Hendrix,  Miss  Emma 5  00 

Henriques,  Mrs.  C.  A 10  00 

Henry,  Mrs.  H.  H 10  00 

Henry,  William 10  00 

Henry,  William E  1000 

Hentz,  Henry 10  00 

Hepburn,  W.  M 6  00 

Herman,  Ferdinand E  10  00 

Hermann,  Julius 5  00 

Herrman,  Mrs.  Esther 10  00 

Herrmann,  Arnold 5  00 

Herzig,  Joseph 10  00 

Hess,  Simon 5  00 

Hesse,  Louis 3  00 

Hewlett,  Mrs.  J.  A 5  00 

Hewson,  John  H 10  00 

Heywood,  Miss  Edith 5  co 

Heywood,  Miss  Edith E  5  00 

Higbie,  James  S 15  00 

Higbie,  James  S E  20  00 

Higgins,  Charles  M 10  00 

HiSard,H.R 5  00 

Hilyard,  Georee  D E  5  00 

Hinrichs,  Fred  W 250 

Hirsch,  Nathan 15  00 

Hitch,  Mrs.  F.  Delano 10  00 

Hitchings,  H.  M E  15  00 

Hoar,  Mrs.  E.  H 10  00 

Hochheimer,  A 5  00 

Hoe,  Mrs.  Robert 10  00 

Hoe,  James  C,  &  Sons 5  00 

Hoe,  K.,  &  Co 25  00 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  Eugene  A. . .  20  00 

Hoffman,  F.  B 10  00 

Hoffman,  Miss  Mary  U i  00 

Hoffman,  Samuel  V 10  00 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  William  B.. .  5  00 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  William  B. . .  E  i  00 

Holden,  Mrs.  E.  B 10  00 

Holmes  Electric  Protective 

Company 10  00 

Holt,  Miss  Constance  B 5  00 

Holt,  Miss  Constance  B E  25  00 

Holt,  Henry 1000 

Holt,  Mrs.  Henry S  10  00 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  Emmet 10  00 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  Emmet E  25  00 

Holt,  Philetus  H 500 

Holt,  Robert  S 20  00 

Holter,  Mrs.  E.  0 10  00 

Holter,  Mrs.  E.  O E  25  00 

Homans,  Mrs.  Sarah  L i  00 

Hoos,  G.  A I  00 

Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 

li 10  00 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  T.  P 5  00 

Hoppin,  William  W 5  00 

Horn,  Miss  Annie  L 10  00 
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Horn,  Miss  S.  L $10  00 

Homblower,  Miller  &  Potter  10  00 

Horaor,  John  W.,  Tr 25  00 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  E.  S 5  00 

Hosmer,  Mrs.  E.  S E  5  00 

Howard,  Mrs.  E.  W 5  00 

Howard.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  E  10  00 

Howe,  Henry  M 5  00 

Howe,  J.  Moigan 5  00 

Howells,  Miss  G.  1 5  00 

Howells,  Mrs.  H.  C 25  00 

Howells,  Mrs.  H.  C E  10  00 

Howland,  Mrs.  Joseph  W. . .  10  00 

Ho)rt,  Miss  Gertrude  L 5  00 

Hoyt,  Miss  Gertrude  L E  5  00 

Hoyt,  John  Sherman 25  00 

Hovt,  Winfield  S 15  00 

Hubbard,  Thomas  H 50  00 

Hubbell,  John  E 1000 

Huber,  Miss  Viola 2  00 

Hull,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Jr.  . ,  10  00 

Hun,  Marcus  T 10  00 

Htmgerford,  R.  S 25  00 

Hunt,  Charles  W 10  00 

Hunter,  Miss  Edith  H E  10  00 

Hunter,  Mrs.  William  R 10  00 

Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  R 5  00 

Huntington,  Francis  C 25  00 

Huntii^ton,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  5  00 

Hurd.  K.  M E  50  00 

Husted,  A.  N 5  00 

Husted,  Miss  M.  K 10  00 

Hyatt,  A.  M 5  00 

Hyatt,  A.  M E  5  00 

Hyde,  A.  F 25  00 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Clarence  M 100  00 

Hyde,  Frederick  E 5  00 

Hyde,  Samuel  M 10  00 

I 

Ilgen,  Ernest 2  00 

llsley,  Mrs.  John  P i  00 

Ireland,  John  B 500 

Irving,  Mrs.  G.  A.  E 5  00 

Irving,  Miss  H.  C 2  00 

Iselin,  Oliver 10  00 

Iselin,  Mrs.  William  E 10  00 

Iselin,  William,  &  Co 10  00 

Isham,  Samuel 10  00 


.  ackson,  Samuel  Macauley.         25  00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  H 10  00 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss E  1,000  00 

^  ames,  Mrs.  D.  Willis 25  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis Ei,ooo  00 

ameson,  E.  C 2500 

ameson,  E.  C E  200  00 

ay,  Delanc^  K 500 

enkins,  A.  B 25  00 

enkins,  Alfred  W 500 

ennings,  Miss  Cecelia  D . .  3  00 


Jermain,  Miss  M.  C $3000 

Jesup,  Mrs.  Morris  K 50  00 

Tex,  Miss  Isabella 10  00 

Johnson,  Arthur  G 25  60 

Johnson,  Arthur  G E  100  00 

Johnson,  Gilbert  H 50  00 

Johnson,  Gilbert  H E  100  00 

Johnson,  Isaac  B 30  00 

Johnson,  James  G 1500 

Johnson,  Tames  W 75  00 

Johnson,  James  W E  100  00 

Johnston,  D.  V.  R 10  00 

Johnston,  William  G E  5  00 

Johnstone,  Mrs.  Francis  U. .  10  00 

Jonas,  William 5  00 

Tones,  H.  Bolton 3  00 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mason  R 5  00 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mason  R E  5  00 

Jones,  Paul  T 200 

Jones,  W.  S 10  00 

Jones.  W.  S.,  Tr 10  00 

Joseph,  Mrs.  Laurens i  00 

Judkins  &  McCormick  Co. .  5  00 

Judson.  A.  L 5  00 

Judson,  A.  L E  5  00 

judson,  Henry  1 10  00 

Juilliard,  Mrs.  A.  D E  100  00 

tmgbluth,  Karl E  20  00 

K 

Kane,  Mrs.  John  Innes 35  00 

Karelsen,  Adolphus  E •  5  00 

Kastor,  Adolph,  &  Bros. ...  10  00 

Kaufman,  B 10  00 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  Edward  S .  .  2  00 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  L 2.  00 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  Charles.  ...  10  00 

Kayser,  Julius E  25  00 

Keasbey,  Robert  A.,  &  Co. .  5  00 

Keeler,  E.  R i  00 

Keller,  Ernest E  500 

Keller  Printing  Co 5  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charles 10  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charles E  25  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  F.  Leonard. . .  5  00 

Kellogg,  Herbert  S 5  00 

Kelsey,  C.  H 2500 

Kelsey,  C.  H E  25  00 

Kemeys,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter 

S 25  00 

Kendall,  The  Misses xo  00 

Kendall,  Miss  Georgina. . . .  E  20  00 

Kenneth,  Mrs.  E 500 

Kent,  Miss  Ruth i  00 

Kerr,  Mrs.  L.  S 10  00 

Kerr,  R.  C 25  00 

Kerr,  Thomas  B 500 

Kerr,  Walter 20  00 

Keteltas,  Miss  Alice 30  00 

Keyes,  E.  L E  10  00 

Kidd,  Mrs.  James 10  00 

Kidde.  Walter 500 
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Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  M $25  00 

Kidder.  Mrs.  A.  M E    50  00 

Kidder,  Edward  H 500 

Kilborae,  C.  T 10  00 

Kilborne,  C.  T E  25  00 

Kilner,  F.  J 5  00 

Kimball,  Alfred  R 10  00 

King,  Elliott  H i  00 

Kii^sland,  Mrs.  A.  C 10  00 

Kingsland,  Mrs.  W.  M 20  00 

Kingsley,  Clarence  D 3  00 

Kirstein,  Louis  E 5  00 

Kissam,  Samuel  H 2000 

Kissel,  Gustav  E 10  00 

Kittredge,  S.  D i  00 

Knapp  Mfe.  Co 500 

Knauth,  William 10  00 

Knauth,  N.achod  &  Kuhne. .  20  00 

Knopf,  Samuel 5  00 

Knox,  H.  H 5  00 

Kobbe,  Geore[e  C E  i  00 

Komfeld,  Alfred  E 5  00 

Komfdd,  Alfred  E E  500 

Kouwenhoven,  P.  K 5  00 

Koven,  L.  O.,  &  Bro 5  00 

Kraus,  Samuel 10  00 

Krauskopf ,  David 5  00 

Kuhne,  Miss  Irma 3  00 

Kunhardt,  W.  B 25  00 

Kunhardt,  W.  B E  250  00 

Kursheet,  Manuel 5  00 

•  L 

Lamont,  Mrs.  Daniel  S 10  00 

Land,  Mrs.  Caroline  L 5  00 

Landon,  Miss  Edith 500 

Landon,  Mrs.  Henry  H 1000 

Lane,  Francis  T.  L 5  00 

Lane,  Wolcott  G 25  00 

Langdon,  Woodbury,  G 10  00 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G E  100  00 

Langdon,  Woodbury  G.,  Jr.  15  00 

Langhaar,  H.  L 5  00 

Langhaar,  H.  L E  25  00 

Langton,  John 50  00 

Lapsley,  Mrs.  Howard 5  00 

Lamed,  Mrs.  E.  C 2  00 

Lasher  &  Lathrop 5  00 

Lattin,  Mrs.  Homer 3  00 

Lanman  &  Kemp 5  00 

Lawrance,  Miss  Sara  L E  10  00 

Lawrence,  John  B 10  00 

Lawrence,  John  L 500 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Samuel 5  00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Samuel E  250  00 

Lawrence,  William  W 20  00 

Leaman,  W.  A  A 2  00 

Leavens,  M.  H 10  00 

Leavitt,  Mrs.  Janies  T 5  00 

Le  Boutillier,  Thomas E  20  00 

L'Ecluse,  Mrs.  Milton  A 5  00 

Lee,  Miss  Alleine 5  00 

Lee,  Miss  Alleine E  20  00 


Lee,  Mrs.  G |i  00 

Lee,  Jqhn  Lorton 5  00 

Lee,  Samuel 5  00 

Leeb,  Alfred 5  00 

Lehrnaier,  James  M 1000 

Lehmaier,  James  M E  25  00 

Lathers,  \liss  A 10  00 

Leland,  Mrs.  Charles  H. . . .  15  00 

Lent,  W.  D 10  00 

Lenox  Ave.  Unitarian  Ch., 

Woman's  Alliance 5  00 

Lenox  Ave.  Unitarian  Ch., 

Woman's  Alliance E  10  00 

Lenox  Ave.  Unitarian  Ch., 

Mrs.  Wright's  Class 7  01 

Leonard,  T.  M 5  00 

Lesher,  Mrs.  S.  R 5  00 

Lester,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth. .  10  00 

Lester,  Mrs.  Maxwell 2  00 

♦Letchworth,  William  P 25  00 

Levey,  David  E 500 

Levi,  Sondheimer  &  Co 5  00 

Levy,  Emil 2  00 

Levy,  Ephraim  B 5  00 

Levy,  L 200 

Levy,  Mrs.  William 5  00 

Lewisohn,  Mrs.  Albert 10  00 

Lewisohn,  Mrs.  Albert E  10  00 

Lewisohn,  The  Misses  Alice 

and  Irene 500  00 

Lichtenstein,  Paul 10  00 

Liebmann,  Joseph 10  00 

Lincoln,  L 5  00 

Lindholm,  Miss  Emdie 2  00 

Lion  Brewery 1000 

Livingston,  Johnston E  150  00 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia 1000 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia E  100  00 

Livingston,  Philip E  xo  00 

Lobenstine,  Ralph  Waldo. . .  5  00 

Lobenstine,  William  C 20  00 

rx>benstine,  William  C E  50  00 

Locke,  John  M 300 

Locke,  John  M E  25  00 

Lockman,  Tohn  T 10  00 

Lockman,  John  T E  25  00 

Lockwood,    Mrs.    Frederick 

W 5  00 

Lockwood,  Homer  N E  50  00 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  L  Ferris. . .  5  00 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  I.  Ferris. . .  E  5  00 

Loeser,  Mrs.  Vincent 10  00 

Logan,  Mrs.  Walter  S 10  00 

Logic,  Mrs.  A.  L E  2  00 

Loomis,  Sherman 10  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  G.  de  F 10  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  G.  de  P E  25  00 

Loring,  D.  A 25  00 

Lorsch,  Mrs.  Henry 2  00 

Low,  Seth 10  00 

Low,  William  G 25  00 

Low,  William  G E  100  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Carlotta  R. . . .  23  00 
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Lowell,  Miss  Carlotta  R. . . .  £  $25  oo 

Ludlaxn,  Mrs.  Charles  S 500 

Ludlam,  Mrs.  Charles  S £  10  00 

Ludlam,  George  P 10  00 

Ludlow,  £dward  L 10  00 

Ludlow,  William  O 2  00 

Lueders,  George,  &  Co 5  00 

Lupton,  F.  M 20  00 

Lydig,  David 1500 

Lydig,  David E  50  00 

Lyle,  Gecwge  W 5  00 

Lynes,  Miss  Grace  E 10  00 

M 

McBumey,  Charles 10  00 

McBumey,  Malcolm  &  R. 

Fowler 1000 

•  McCaim,  W.  J 5  00 

McCarroll,  Wilfiam 5  00 

McClain,  J.  F 5  00 

McQymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K. . .  100  00 

McQymonds,  Mrs.  L.  K. . .  £  100  00 

McCwmell,  Frank  W 500 

McCook,  John  J 10  00 

McCook,  John  J E  25  00 

McCord,  William  H E  10  00 

McCrea,  Nelson  G 5  00 

McCreery,  Mrs.  James 10  00 

McCutcheon,  James,  &  Co. .  10  00 

McCutcheon,  James,  &  Co..  E  10  00 

McEwan,  Thomas,  Jr 2  00 

McGeoch,  Arthur  N. 10  00 

McGovem,  Mrs.  James. ...  2  oo 

Mclndoe,  Walter  J 10  00 

McLane,  Mrs.  A.  L 5  00 

McLane,  Mrs.  Adelaide  L. .  E  10  00 

McLane,  Guy  R 25  00 

McLean,  Miss  Ellen 10  00 

McLean,  John  S 10  00 

McQueen,  D.  P 2000 

*  McVicar,  Edward 5  00 

Mac  Bain,  Walter 5  00 

Madaren  &  Gentles 15  00 

MacKenzie,  A 5  00 

MacMullen,  Miss  T.  S i  00 

MacMurray,  Mrs.  H.  V.  A. .  5  00 

MacMurray,  H.  V.  A E  10  00 

MacNeil,  H.  A 300 

Mackay,  Henry 1000 

Mackey,  William i  00 

Macy,  V.  Everit 25  00 

Macy,  William  H.,  Jr 10  00 

Magee,  Tames 5  00 

Magee,  Mrs.  John 25  00 

Ma^,  Mrs.  P.  Robert 10  00 

Mam,  William 5  00 

Maitland,  Mrs.  A 25  00 

Maior,  Miss  Maria  T 10  00 

Maltby,  Mrs.  Mary  B 5  00 

Maltby,  Mrs.  Mary  B E  10  00 

Mandel,  Max 500 

Manierre  &  Manierre 10  00 


Manning,  Mrs.  Alfred  J . . . .  $0  50 

Manning,  William  T 1000 

Mansfield,  Howard 5  00 

Mantler,  Ignatz 5  00 

Manvel,  Frederick  C 5  00 

March.  The  Misses  E.  G.,  & 

Virginia  A 2  00 

Marie,  Mrs.  S.  S E  5  00 

Marling,  Alfred  E E  10  00 

Marlor,  Henry  S 5  00 

Maron,  Otto 500 

Marrow,  I.  L.,  &  Company.  2  00 

Marshall,  Louis 100  00 

Marshall,  S.  Duncan i  00 

Marston,  Edgar  L 1000 

Martin,  Alfred  W 2  00 

Martin,  Bradley,  Jr 10  00 

Martin,  Edward  S 2  00 

Martin,  John 5  00 

Martin,  Miss  Maiy 2  00 

Martin,  William  V 5  00 

Marvin,  D.  M 5  00 

Marwidc,  James 25  00 

Marwick,  James E  25  00 

Mason,  Alfred. 2  00 

Mason,  Charles  J i  00 

Massey,  George 5  00 

Master,  Samuel  C i  00 

Mathers,  Mrs.  J.J i  00 

Mathewson,  Mrs.  Douglas. .  i  00 

Matzner,  A i  00 

Maurice,  C.  S 20  00 

Maurice,  Miss  M.  B E  10  00 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Robert  M. . .  10  00 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  Mathilda 2  00 

May,  Isabella i  00 

Mayer,  Abraham 10  00 

Mayer,  Edward  L E  10  00 

Mayo,  M.  E E  2  00 

Meeks,  Charles  E 5  00 

Meeske,  O.  F 5  00 

Meir,  Eidward  D 5  00 

Meighan,  Burton  C i  00 

Meigs,  Mrs.  Titus  B 10  00 

Meigs,  Mrs.  Titus  B E  25  00 

Melcher,  John  S E  10  00 

Mdden,  Dr i  00 

Memorial  Baptist  Church. . .  5  00 

Mergenthaler,  J.,  &  Son i  00 

Merriam,  Miss  Annie  L .  .  . .  5  00 

Merriam,  Miss  Annie  L .  .  . .  E  5  00 

Merrick,  Elliott  T 5  00 

Meserole,  A 10  00 

Meserole,  Mrs.  CM i  00 

Metcalf  Brothers  &  Co 60  00 

Metropolitan  Tobacco  Co. . .  5  00 

Metzger,  Mrs.  J 2  00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  A.  B i  00 

Meyer,  William,  &  Co 10  00 

Meyers,  E.  L 5  00 

Meyn,  Miss  T 3  00 

Middlebrook,  W.  W 2  00 

Middleton,  J.  C 5  00 
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Middleton,  M.,  &  Co $io  oo 

Milbank,  Mrs.  Joseph 50  oo 

Miles,  F.  B 5  00 

Miller,  Mrs.  Alexander 10  00 

Miller,  Mrs.  Alexander E  25  00 

Miller,  Miss  Dorothy i  00 

Miller,  Mrs.  EU  R 3  00 

MiUigan,  Charles 2  00 

Mills,  Mrs.  Mountfort 3  00 

Minford,  Miss  Agnes  A 5  00 

Minford,  Miss  Agnes  A E  10  00 

Mintum,  Mrs.  John  Wendell  10  00 

Mintum,  Mrs.  Robert  B 25  00 

Mintum,  Mrs.  Robert  B E  100  00 

Mintum,  Robert  Shaw 5  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Edward 10  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Edward E  10  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  John  Murray.  10  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Moncrieff .  . .  5  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Sarah  L 5  00 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Sarah  L E  5  00 

Mitchell,  William E  10  00 

Moeller,  Miss  Hannah 5  00 

Moffat,  R.  Bumham 10  00 

Molineaux,  Edward  L 10  00 

Molineaux,  Roland 5  00 

Moller,  Edwin  C 20  00 

MoUer,  Edwin  C E  25  00 

Moller,  Miss  S.  Adeline 5  00 

Montant,  Alphonse 5  00 

Monteath,  Miss  Sara  J 3  00 

Montgomery,  James  M 10  00 

Mon^omery,  James  M E  10  00 

Moody,  H.  A 10  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  D.  S 2  00 

Moore,  Miss  Katharine  T. . .  10  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  William  H . . . .  25  00 

Moran,  Miss  N.  A 5  00 

Morgan,  Miss  Caroline  L. . .  25  00 

Morgan,  George  H 15  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  B 10  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P 25  00 

Morgan,  T.  P..  Jr 50  00 

Morgan,  Miss  Mary  P 2  00 

Morgan,  William  Fellowes.. .  1500 
Morgan,  Mrs.  William  Fell- 
owes ID  00 

Morganstem,  Albert  G 5  00 

Moigenstem,  Mrs.  E.  M 3  00 

Morgenthau,  M.  L 10  00 

Morningstar,  Joseph 5  00 

Morris,  Mrs.  John  A 10  00 

Morris,  William 2  00 

Moses,  Mrs.  E 300 

Moses,  Mrs.  R.  J 3  00 

Mott,  Lewis  F 5  00 

Mott,  W.  F 10  00 

Mott,  W.  F E  20  00 

Mount  &  Woodhull 5  00 

Muller,  Alfred 5  00 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co 10  00 

MuUer.  Schall  &  Co E  25  00 

Mulry,  Thomas  M 25  00 


Mtmger,  H.  C I5  00 

Mtmn,  Charles  A 10  00 

Munnich,  Miss  Adeline  N.. .  2  00 

Mimroe,  Mrs.  Chester  C —  5  00 

Murphy,  George  M 5  00 

Murphy  &  Fultz 2  00 

Murray,  Miss  Catharine 2  00 

Murray,  Miss  S.  S 5  00 

Murtland,  Samuel E  200  00 

N 

Nathan,  Mrs.  Harmon  H. . .  10  00 

National  Exhibition  Co 5  00 

National  Hiunane  Alliance. .  50  00 

Neuhaus,  A.,  &  Co r  00 

Neustadter,  Mrs.  H 20  00 

Neustadter,  Mrs.  H E  50  00 

New,  Abraham i  00 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine 

Compaay 1000 

Nichols,  William  H 10  00 

Nichols,  William  W 5  00 

Nichols,  William  W E  5  00 

Nielsen,  S 1000 

North,  Nelson  L 5  00 

Northrap,  Mrs.  W.  P 2  00 

Noyes,  Mrs.  H.  D 5  00 

O 

O'Connor,  Thomas  H E  100  00 

O'Dell,  Daniel 5  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  Charles  W 10  00 

Ogden,  Miss  Mary  F 10  00 

Ogden,  Miss  Mary  F E  10  00 

Ogden  &  Wallace 10  00 

Ogden  &  Wallace E  15  00 

Olcott,  Dudley 25  00 

Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E 5  00 

Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E E  10  00 

Olcott,  George  M 2500 

Olmsted,  Mrs.  C.  L 15  00 

Olmsted,  Mrs.  C.  L E  150  00 

Olney,  Mrs.  Peter  B i  00 

Olyphant,  F.  M 5  00 

Olyphant,  F.  M E  10  00 

Olyphant,  R.  M 10  00 

Olyphant,  R.  M S  10  00 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  Hugh 10  00 

Oothout,  Mrs.  Jane  E 10  00 

Oothout,  Mrs.  Jane  E E  25  00 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  "Emerson 10  00 

Opdycke,  L.  E 5  00 

Opdycke,  L.  E E  25  00 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  W.  S 5  00 

Openhym,  Mrs.  Adolph. ...  5  00 

Openhym,  William,  &Sons..  10  00 

Oppenheimer,  Edward 10  00 

Oppenheimer,  Henry  S 5  00 

Oppenheimer,  Henry  S E  5  00 

Oppenheimer,  Louis  S 5  00 

Ormsbee,  A.  1 5  00 
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Orr,  Alexander  E $20  00 

Osborn,  Mrs.  G.  W i  00 

Osbom,  William  Church 25  00 

Osbom,  William  Church E  100  00 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott 5  00 

Otis,  Miss  Alia 5  00 

Otis.  Miss  Alia E  500 

Ottley,  James  H 1000 

Ottley,  James  H E  25  00 

Outerbndge,  A.  E.,  &  Co. . .  5  00 

Owen,  Samuel 5  00 

P 

Page,  F.  Palmer E  10  00 

Page,  Frederick  P 5  00 

Pafiner,  Miss  Caroline  H . . .  5  00 

Palmer,  J.  L E  5  00 

Paris,  Mrs.  F.  U 10  00 

Parish,  Edward  C 5  00 

Parish,  Henry 50  00 

Parish,  John  L i  00 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  D 25  00 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  D E  50  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W 5  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  A.  W E  10  00 

Parker,  Miss  Alice  G 500 

Parker,  Gordon 2  00 

Parker,  Gordon E  500 

Parker  &  Graff 5  00 

Parkin,  The  Misses 1000 

Parks,  Leighton 50  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Charles 20  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Edwin 50  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Egerton i  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  F.  T 10  00 

Parsons,  John  E 10  00 

Parsons,  William  Barclay. . ,  5  00 

Passavant  &  Company 5  00 

Pattison,  Miss  S.  S 10  00 

Pavenstadt,  Adolph 20  00 

Pavey,  Frank  D 10  00 

Payne,  Miss  S.  K 3  00 

Pearl,  Mrs.  Frederick  W 50  00 

Pearson,  Miss  Josephine 2  00 

Peck,  George  C 3  00 

Peck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  0 5  00 

Peckham,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H. .  25  00 

Peckham,  Mrs.  Wheeler  H. .  E  25  00 

Pedersen,  F.  M i  00 

Pegram,  G.  Lawrence 5  00 

Pegram,  G.  Lawrence E  5  00 

Pierls,  Siegfried 500 

Pell,  Alfred  Duane 10  00 

Pen,  James  D 10  00 

Penfold,  Miss  Josephine. ...  25  00 

Penfold,  Miss  Josephine E  100  00 

Pepper,  C.  H i  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Edward  H. . .  15  00 

Perkins,  G.  Lawrence 15  00 

Perkins,  George  W E  250  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  George  W 25  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Gilbert 5  00 


Perkins,  Mrs.  Oilman  H  —  $2  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5  00 

Perry,  W.  Herbert 2  00 

Peters,  Miss  Alice  R 5  00 

Peters,  E.  B 3  00 

Peters,    Mrs.    Edward   Mc- 

Clure 10  00 

Peters.  W.  R 5  00 

Peters,  Mrs.  W.  R 5  00 

Peters,    Misses   Isabel    and 

Alice  R E  1500 

Petersen,  Miss  Kate  O 10  00 

Petersen,  Otto  L 10  00 

Peterson,  Mrs.  Wilson 5  00 

Phelps,  Ansel 25  00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  William  W. . . .  10  00 

Phelps,  Mrs.  William  W E  50  00 

Philbin,  Eugene  A 25  00 

Philbrick,  Edwin  C 5  00 

Phipps,  Miss  Ada 5  00 

Phipps,  Henry E  500  00 

Phipps,  Miss  Sarah  M 500 

Phipps,  Miss  Sarah  M E  25  00 

Pillot,  Miss  Qara 1500 

Pinchot,  Amos  R.  E 10  00 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  James  W. . . .  25  00 

Pine,  Miss  Alice 5  00 

Pinkerton's  National  Detect- 
ive Agency 10  00 

Pitkins,  Mrs.  A.  T 25  00 

Pitkin,  William  F 10  00 

Pitkin,  William  F E  7  00 

Planten,  J.  R E  10  00 

Piatt,  Miss  Marion  E 5  00 

Plaut,  Albert 10  00 

Plumb,  Charles  L 2  00 

Plummer,  Miss  M.  G 10  00 

Polk,  Miss  Christine  S 3  00 

Polk,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. .  10  00 

Pollak,  Mrs.  G 300 

PoUak,  Gustav 5  00 

Polstein,  J i  00 

Pomroy,  Mrs.  H.  K 25  00 

Pomroy  Bros. 10  00 

Poor,  Mrs.  C.  L 5  00 

Poor,  Mrs.  Tames  H 25  00 

Pope,  Miss  Elizabeth  A 5  00 

Pope,  Miss  Theodate 500 

Porter,  Mrs.  Clarence 5  00 

Porter,  Mrs.  Frank  B 25  00 

Post,  Abram  S E  25  00 

Post,  Mrs.  Carroll  J 500 

Post,  Tames  H 25  00 

Post  &  Flagg 1000 

Potisky,  Mrs.  H.  J i  00 

Potter,  Miss  Blanche 10  00 

Potter,  Miss  G.  H 5  00 

Pouch,  Alonzo  B 5  00 

Pouch,  Francis  E 5  00 

Pouch,  Francis  E E  10  00 

Powers,  Kilbum 2  00 

Prall,  JohnH 500 

Pratt,  Herbert  L 25  00 
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Pratt,  Herbert  L E$i<X)  oo 

Pratt,  S 5  00 

Prentice,  Mrs.  B.  S 5  oo 

Prentice,  Robert  Kelly 10  00 

Preston,  Mrs.  S.  P 2  00 

Price,  Mrs.  Geor:ge  A 2  00 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Mattina  R. . .  10  00 

Proudfit,  Mrs.  Alexander ...  3  00 

Pruyn,  Mrs.  Charles  L 10  00 

Pruyn,  Mrs.  R.  D E  5  00 

Pryor,  Mrs.  S.  M 2  00 

Ptditzer,  Miss  Constance ...  5  00 

Pulitzer,  Miss  Constance .  . .  E  5  00 

Purrington,  Miss  A.  J 5  00 

Putnaras*,  G.  P.,  Sons 10  00 

Pyne,  Percy  R E  500  00 

Q 

Quattlander,  Paul 3  00 

R 

R.  &  G.  Corset  Company. . .  5  00 

RaflF,  Mrs.  Norman  u i  00 

Raht,  Charles E  50  00 

Ralli,  Mrs.  P.  C 3  00 

Rathbone,  R.  C i  00 

Raymond,  Charles  H 25  00 

Raymond,  R.  W 10  00 

Read,  William  A 25  00 

Redmond,  Miss  C. 100 

Redmond,  Miss  Emily 20  00 

Redmond,  Mrs.  Henry 2  00 

Reed,  Miss  E.  E 2  00 

Rees,  Louis  J 10  00 

Rees,  Loixis  J. E  5  00 

Reese,  Mrs.  William  H i  00 

Reeves,  W.  H.  T i  00 

Remsen,  Miss  M.  S 5  00 

Remsen,  Miss  M.  S E  10  00 

Reqna,  Mrs.  Catherine  A. . .  10  00 

Reynolds,  James  E i  00 

Rhoades,      Miss      Cornelia 

Harsen 2500 

Rhoades,  H E  10  00 

Rhoades,  Miss  T.  H 10  00 

Rhoades,  Miss  N E  10  00 

Rich,  B.  A E  10  00 

Richard,  Mrs.  Auguste 25  00 

Richard,  Mrs.  Aug[uste E  50  00 

Richard,  Miss  Elvme 10  00 

Richard,  Miss  Elvine E  50  00 

Richards,  E.  G 10  00 

Richards,  Eben 25  00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Eben 5  00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  William  J .  2  00 

Riker,  Samuel 10  00 

Riker,  Samuel E  25  00 

Riley,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5  00 

Ripley,  Mrs.  Louis  A 5  00 

Ripley,  Mrs.  Louis  A E  5  00 

Risley,  G.  H 50  00 

Ritter,  E.  P.  V 2  00 


Rives,  George  L $10  00 

Robbins,  Chandler 10  00 

Robbins,  Percy  A 25  00 

Robbins,  R.  H 4  00 

Roberts,  Charles  L 5  00 

Roberts,  G.  Theodore 5  00 

Roberts,  John  E 10  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  L 5  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  M.  L E  25  00 

Robertson,  R.  H 65  00 

Robin,  J.  G E  25  00 

Robinson,  Eli  K 25  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  G.  H 5  00 

Robinson,  Henry  A 5  00 

Robinson,  Henry  J 10  00 

Robinson,  Miss  Julia  E 5  00 

Robinson.  Mrs.  K.  D 5  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  D. .  5  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  D..  E  15  00 

Rockwell,  Miss  Hannah  M..  5  00 

Rockwell,  Miss  Hannah  M..  E  5  00 

Rockwood,  George  G i  00 

Rodewald,  Miss  A.  L 3  00 

Roe,  L I  00 

Roessler       &       Hasslacher 

Chemical  Company 10  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Archibald 5  00 

Rogers,  Francis 5  00 

Rogers,  Gustavus  A 5  00 

Rogers,  Miss  Harriette. ,  . .  .  3  f»^* 

RogerE^t  Mrs.  W.  B 5  <^ 

Rolsion.  Mrs.  Roswell  G.  _  2  oo 

Root,  Charles  T jo  oa 

Root,  Charles  T E  2$  OO 

Rose,  Henry  R. .........  _  l  OO 

Ro^t^baro.  Miss  Viola 10  00 

Rosenbaum,  Selig 10  OO 

Roscnbaum,  Selig E  10  00 

Rosenberg ♦  Mrs.  William ...  I  OO 

Rosonhfj-g  &  Danid l  OO 

Ro^enfeld,  Edward  L,  . ^  OO 

Roaenstam,  Simon  S ...... .  10  oO 

Rossbach.  Jacob ,  10  00 

Rothschild.  Mrs.  Jacob. ....  2  00 

Rothschild  Brothers  &  Co...  5  00 

Rowbottome,  Thomas 5  OO 

Rovce,  J.  C I  00 

R^figi  W.  S .,.....,  E  n  ^ 

Rusch  &  Com^jay  ..,.*.,,  lO  00 

Rushmore,  J.  D 2  00 

RusscU,  Charles  H .,.,... ..,  S  o^ 

Russelh  Mi^.  E.  W ,..,..  _  1  00 

Russell.  Mrs.  Howland 3  OO 

RusscU,  James  W,... ......  too 

Ru^^ton,  C,  Jr.. 1  00 

Rutenbierg,  Chadea I  <>o 

Ruttenau,  Maxmilian  M, .  - .  1  OO 

Rycn,  John  R. .......  I  00 

S 

Jit,  James'  Church ...,.♦*♦*  ^5  00 

St.  Michael's  P.  E-  Church. »  5  00 
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St.  Paul's  Chapel  Business 

Women's  Qub |io  oo 

Sabin,  Charles  H lo  oo 

Sabine,  Miss  Prances  M . . . .  lo  oo 

Sabine,  W.  T lo  oo 

Sachs,  Paul! 500 

Sachs,  Paul  J E  10  00 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Samuel 10  00 

Sackett,  Henry  W 5  00 

Safford,  Danid  B 10  00 

Sage,  Mrs.  Dean 100  00 

Sage,  Mrs.  Dean £  500  00 

Sage,  Dean E  100  00 

S«^e,  William  H E  250  00 

Sahler,  Mrs.  A.  F 5  00 

Sahler,  Miss  Helen  G 500 

Sahler,  Miss  Helen  G E  10  00 

Saks,  Isadore 1000 

Salant,  Aaron  B 500 

Saltonstall,  Miss  G.  M i  00 

Sampson,  Mrs.  £.  P E  10  00 

Samuel  Brothers 5  00 

Sard,  Grange 10  00 

Satterlee,  Col.  &  Mrs.  H.  L.  50  00 

Satterthwaite,  Mrs.  P 5  00 

Satterthwaite,  Mrs.  lliomas 

E 15  00 

Saul,  Charles  R 500 

Saunders,  Arthur  C 5  00 

Sawyer,  Decatur  M 10  00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  H.  E 300 

Sayre,  Miss  Mary  HaU 5  00 

Sayres,  Gilbert  V i  00 

Schenck,  Frederick  B 10  00 

Schenck,  Frederick  B E  50  00 

Schermerhom,  P.  Augustus .  25  00 

Schickel,  W.  C i  00 

Schieffelin,  Mrs.  Mary  J. . . .  5  00 

Schieffelin,  William  Jay ....  20  00 

Schieffelin,  Mrs.  Wil&am  Jay  10  00 

SchifE,  Jacob  H 25  00 

Schiff,  Jacob  H Ei,ooo  00 

Schiff ,  Mortimer  L 25  00 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L Ei,ooo  00 

Schley,  Mrs.  J.  Montfort. . .  10  00 

Schmidt,  F.  Leopold 5  00 

Schneiwind,  Heinrich,  Jr 10  00 

Schneiwind,  Mrs.  H E    10  00 

Schott,  Hubert  M 500 

Schultheis,  Henry 2  50 

Schuyler,  Miss  Georgina 5  00 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee. .  5  00 

Schwab,  Emil  E 10  00 

Schwab,  Miss  Emily 5  00 

Schwab,  Miss  Emily E     15  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Lawrence  H. .  5  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Margaret  P . .  E  2  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  T E      5  00 

Schwartz,  Louis  F 10  00 

Schwarz,  Harry  E 100 

Schwarzenbach,  Robert  J.  F.  2  00 

Schwarzkopf,  E.  E 500 

Scofidd,  H.  C 5  00 

7 


Scott,  George  S I50  00 

Scott,  Miss  Louise  B 10  00 

Scott,  Miss  Louise  B E  5  00 

Scott,  Walter 5  00 

Scott,  Walter E  10  00 

Scott.  Mrs.  Walter  G 25  00 

Scribner,  Mrs.  I.  Blair 20  00 

Seager,  Henry  R 500 

Seaman,  F.  A 5  00 

See,  A.  B.  Electric  Elevator 

Company 15  00 

Sedey,  Mrs.  N.  E E  10  00 

Seeman,  Daniel  W 10  00 

Selden,  A.  K.,  Jr 2  00 

Seligman,  Edwm  R.  A 5  00 

Seligman,  George  W 10  00 

SeUgman,  Isaac  N 50  00 

Seligman,  Miss  M 10  00 

Sellew,  T.  G 10  00 

Sellew,  T.  G E  10  00 

Senior,  Mrs.  S.  F 2  00 

Shaw,  Mrs.  John  C 5  00 

Shaw,  Samud  T 5  00 

Shedd,  Mrs.  W.  W 2  00 

Sheets,  E.  A 5  00 

Shddon,  Edwin  B 10  00 

Shdton,  George  G 1000 

Shepard,  Augustus  D 10  00 

Shepard,  C.  Sidney 25  00 

Shepard,  Edward  M 10  00 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Elliott  F 25  00 

Shepard,  F.  H E  10  00 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  W.  E 5  00 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Charles  E. . .  10  00 

Sherman,  Mrs.  F.  D 5  00 

Sherman,  F.  T 5  00 

Sherman,  Frederick  T E  5  00 

Sherill,  Miss  Hden  L 3  00 

Shimmin,  Mrs.  F.  N 5  00 

Short,  Miss  Florence E  i  00 

Sibley,  Mrs.  H.  W 10  00 

Sichd,  Rene  A 7  50 

Sidenberg,  Charles 25 

Siebert,  Charles  L 200 

Silberstein,  Abraham 2  00 

Silva,  Mrs.  David 5  00 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Joseph  F . . .  5  00 

Simon,  Franklin 5  00 

Simon,  Alfred  L.,  &  Co 10  00 

Simons,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  Jr.  5  00 

Simonson,  E.  C 5  00 

Simpson,  Mrs.  W.  K 2  00 

Sing,  Miss  Annie 3  00 

Skiddy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 10  00 

Skobiy,  Joseph,  &  Co E  10  00 

Skougard,  Jens 25  00 

Slade,  Mrs.  Francis  H 2  00 

Slade,  Francis  Loms 5  00 

Slicer,  Mrs.  Thomas  K 5  00 

Slimmon,  Robert i  00 

Sloan,  Benson  B 500 

Sloan,  Samuel E  100  00 

Sloan,  Mrs.  Samud 25  00 
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Sloan,  Mrs.  William  S fe  oo 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  Doug- 
las   50  oo 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  H 5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  H E  5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Andrew  A 5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Andrew  H 10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  C 25  00 

Smith,  Augustine  C i  00 

Smith,  Edwin  P I  00 

Smith,  Eugene 25  00 

Smith,  Miss  Fanny  R i  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fitch  W 5  00 

Smith,  George  C 10  00 

Smith,  Howard  C 10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Howard  C 5  00 

Smith,  James  Rufus 10  00 

Smith,  James  Rufus E  1000 

Smith,  Ormond  G 10  00 

Smith,  Peter  A i  00 

Smith,  PierreJ 1500 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Wheeler 10  00 

Smith,  William  Alexander. . .  10  00 

Smith,  William  H 100 

Smith,  William  V.  R 5  00 

Smithers,  C.  H i  00 

Snyder,  Louis  J 5  00 

Soltmann,  E.  G 10  00 

Sonmierich,  Edwin 2  00 

Soper,  Frederick  D 10  00 

Sousa,  John  Philip 3  00 

Southerland,  A.  F 5  00 

Spadone,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 5  00 

Sparks,  T.  Ashley E  10  00 

Speir,  Mrs.  Louis  Dean i  00 

Spencer,  Charles  H 10  00 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Mary  C 2  00 

Speranza,  Gino  C 20  00 

Sperb,  William,  Jr I  00 

Sperry,  W.  M 10  00 

Speyer  &  Company 10  00 

Spool,  The  Cotton,  Company  25  00 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  R 5  00 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  R E  10  00 

Stagg,  Mrs.  Charies  T 5  00 

Standish,  Mrs.  Myles 10  00 

Starr,  Louis  Morris 10  00 

Starr,  I^uis  Morris E  25  00 

Stauffen,  Mrs.  E i  00 

Stebbins,  James  H 25  00 

Stedman,  E.  A i  00 

Steele,  Charles 10  00 

Steers,  James  R 10  00 

Steers,  James  R* E  50  00 

Stein,  A 500 

Stein,  A E  5  00 

Stein,  Mrs.  Jacob  A 2  00 

Steinhardt,  Henry 5  00 

Steinhardt,  I.  D i  00 

Stein  way,  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  5  00 

Stephens,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L. .  3  00 

Stem,  Albert i  00 

Stem,  Benjamin 10  00 


Stem  &  Stem $2  00 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde 25  00 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde E  500  00 

Stettheimer,  Mrs.  R.  W i  00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Byam  K 15  00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  John  Rhine- 
lander 10  00 

Stevens,  Mrs.  John  Rhine- 
lander E  20  00 

Stevens,  Joseph  E 5  00 

Stevens,  Richard E  10  00 

Stewart,  Lispenard 25  00 

Stewart,  Lispenard E  250  00 

Stewart,  Mrs.  P.  H 10  00 

Stewart,  William  R 10  00 

Stewart,  Howe  &  May  Co. . .  i  00 

Stiefel,  Isaac i  00 

Stieglitz,  Leopold 5  00 

Stillman,  Miss  Charlotte  R .  50  00 

Stimson,  Henry  L 10  00 

Stires,  Ernest  M 10  00 

Stira,  L.  &  E 10  00 

Stockwell,  Mrs.  M.  L 25  00 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps 10  00 

Stokes,  F.  W I  00 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 5  00 

Stone,  Miss  Annie to  00 

Stone,  Miss  Annie E  100  00 

Stone,  Miss  Ellen  J 50  00 

Stone,  J.  Sumner i  00 

Storer,  Albert  H 500 

Storer,  Mrs.  Albert  H 5  00 

Storey,  Miss  Lydia  M 5  00 

Strauss,  Albert 10  00 

Strauss,  Martin 5  00 

Strauss,  N.  F 10  00 

Strong,  Henry  M 200 

Strong,  Mrs.  J.  R 3  00 

Strong,  Sdah  B 500 

Stroock,  Mrs.  Louis  S 5  00 

Sturgis,  Mrs.  F.  K 10  00 

Sturgis,  Miss  Helen  R i  00 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Emily  S 2  00 

Sullivan,  Miss  Isabdla 10  00 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  James 400 

Siisquehanna  Silk  Mills 10  00 

Sussman,  H 200 

Sutro,  L 2  00 

Swain,  E.  A 2  00 

Swezey,  Mrs.  Christopher...  5  00 

Swezey ,  Mrs.  Christopher. . .  E  5  00 

Swift,  E.  P I  00 

Swords,  E.  J 3  00 

Swords,  Miss  P.  Caroline. . .  10  00 

Swords,  Miss  P.  Caroline. . .  E  25  00 

Sylvester,  Isaiah i  00 

T 

Taber,  Miss  Maiy  N 3  00 

Tack,  Theodore  E 5  00 

Tack,  Theodore  E E  5  00 

Talcott,  Mrs.  James i  00 
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Talmadge.  David |i  oo 

Talmadge.  Mrs.  G.  B.  H.. . .  E  lo  oo 

Tannennolz,  Maurice i  oo 

Tappin,  J.  C lO  oo 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Alexander lo  oo 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Bayard 5  oo 

Taylor.  H.  A lo  oo 

Taylor,  H.  A E  lO  oo 

Taylor,  Llovd 50  oo 

Taylor,  S.  Frederick 15  00 

Taylor,  William  J 10  00 

Thacher,  Thomas 10  00 

Thayer, James  L i  00 

Thiele,  E 10  00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Allen  M 5  00 

Thomas,  Miss  Mary  S 5  00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Seymour  P.. .  1000 
♦Thomas,  Mrs.  T.  Gaillard. .  5  00 
Thomas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore L 500 

Thompson,  Mrs.  C.  L 2  00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick  F  25  00 

Thompson,  Morris  S 10  00 

Thomson,  George  M 5  00 

Thomson,  John  W 10  00 

Thome,  Jonathan 25  00 

Thome,  Jonathan E  250  00 

Thome,  Samuel 25  00 

Thome,  Samuel E  500  00 

Thome,  W.  V.  S 5  «> 

Thum,  Mme.  L 5  00 

Tiebout,  C.  H 500 

Tiebout,  C.  H E  5  00 

Tiebout,  William  T 25  00 

Tiebout,  William  T E  25  00 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  George 5  00 

Tiffany,  L.  C i  ,000  00 

Tiffany  &  Company 25  00 

Tilney,  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon 10  00 

Tihiey,  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon E  8  00 

Timpson,  Mrs.  James 10  00 

Tinsley,  A.  L 5  00 

Tissot,  C.  A 5  00 

Titus,  Henry 5  00 

Todd,  Mrs.  Henry  A 5  00 

Todd,  Mrs.  J.  S 10  00 

Todd,  Percy  R 5  00 

Todd,  Mrs.  T.  Gilliss 10  00 

Todd,  W.  Parsons 2  00 

Tomkins,  Calvin 5  00 

Tompkins,  H.  B 10  00 

Tompkins,  J.  M 5  00 

Tompkins,  Kilboume 5  00 

Tompkins,  Kilboume E  10  00 

Torpadie,  Mme.  Herver 2  00 

Townsend,  Dix  &  Yale 10  00 

Townsend,  Arthur  0 10  00 

Townsend,  Isaac 25  00 

Tracy,  Miss  M.  M 10  00 

Tracy,  Miss  M.  M E  10  00 

Trask,  G.  D i  00 

Tremper,  Mrs.  Qara  A 500 

Trevor,  Mrs.  J.  B E  250  00 


Tribdhora,  Emest |o  50 

Troescher,  A.  P 20  00 

Trotter,  Theodore  V.  A 2  00 

Trowbridge,  James  A 10  00 

Trumbull,  Prank 50  00 

Truslow,  John 5  00 

Tuck,  Mrs.  Henry 5  00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  S.  A 15  00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  S.  A E  25  00 

Tuckerman,  Alfred 1000 

Tuckerman,  Alfred E  10  00 

Tuckerman,  Bayard 5  00 

Tuckerman,  Paul 5  00 

Tumbull,  Mrs.  Ramsay.  ...  5  00 

Tumer,  Mrs.  H.  B 10  00 

Tuska,  Mrs.  Morris i  00 

Tuttle,  George  M 500 

Tuttle-Smith,  James 5  00 

Tuttle-Smith,  James E  5  00 

Tyrrel,  Benjamin  H 5  00 

U 

Ughetta,  Henry  L E  20  00 

Ullman,  E.  S 10  00 

Ulmah,  Mrs.  M.  S 3  00 

Ulmann,  Charies  J 1000 

Underbill,  A.  C 2  50 

United  States  Bung  Mfg.  Co.  2  00 

Unz  &  Company E  500 

Upham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K. .  10  00 

V 

Valentine,  Theodore  S 10  00 

Van  Beuren,  P.  T.  Jr 5  00 

Van  Beuren,  Mrs.  Frederick 

T 10  00 

Van  Beuren,  Michael  M. . . .  10  00 

Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  C.  H 2  00 

Van  Brunt,  J.  R 500 

Van  Buren,  E.  M 1  00 

Vanderbilt,  John  L 5  00 

Vanderbilt,  Reginald  C 25  00 

Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  J.  A E  25  00 

Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Henry 5  00 

Van  Gerbig,  Mrs.  B 25  00 

Van  Gerbig,  Mrs.  B E  100  00 

Van  Hoom,  G 5  00 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H 10  00 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H E  250  00 

Van  Nest,  Mrs.  P.  R 5  00 

Van  Raalte,  Z E  10  00 

Van  Santvoord,  Miss  A.  T. .  20  00 

Van  Santvoord,  Seymotu*. . .  5  00 

Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  E.  B 25 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Mary  D..  10  00 

Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Mary  D..  E  10  00 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Mary  S. .  i  00 

Verdi,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  de  S.  5  00 

Verdi,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  de  S.  E  10  00 

Vermilye,  Mrs.  W.  E 5  00 

Vernon,  Harold 5  00 

Vemon,  P.  Harwood E  5  00 
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Ver  Planck,  Mrs.  W.  G $io  oo 

Villard,  Mrs.  Henry 4500 

Villard,  Oswald  G 1000 

Von  Duhn,  Mrs.  E.  G i  00 

Von  Grimm,  A E  500 

Von  Lilienthal,  Albert  W. . .  2  00 

Voorhees,  James  D 2  00 

Vorhaus,  Louis  J 500 

W 

Wadsworth,  W.  A 20  00 

Waitzf elder,  Albert 2  00 

Wakelee,  Mrs.  T.I 5  00 

Wakelee,  Mrs.  J.I E  5  00 

Wales,  Mrs.  Edward  H i  00 

Walker,  Mrs.  Emily  S 10  00 

Walker,  Frederick  W 5  00 

Walker,  Frederick  W E  2  00 

Wallace,  S.  E 2  00 

Waller,  J 50 

Wanamaker,  John 5  00 

Wandling,  James  L 500 

Warburg,  Mrs.  F.  M 20  00 

Ward,  Artemas lo  00 

Ward,  Artemas E  1000 

Ward,  Miss  C.  C i  00 

Ward,  Mrs.  Charles  H 5  00 

Ward,  J.  Seely 25  00 

Ward,  Willard  P 10  00 

Wardwell,  A 10  00 

Wardwell,  William  T 10  00 

Warner,  Mrs.  Joseph i  00 

Warren,  Mrs.  E.  W 5  00 

Washb\mi,  William  Ives 5  00 

Waters,  Henry i  00 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Charles 5  00 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Charles  W.. .  E  10  00 

Watson,  J.  H 10  00 

Watson,  Mrs.  James  S E  50  00 

Weber,  Adna  F 2  00 

Weber,  Adna  F E  5  00 

Weber,  Mrs.  Oscar  B 2  00 

Weil,  Isaac 5  00 

Weinman,  J 100 

Welling,  W.  B 5  00 

Wellington,  Miss  E.  R 15  00 

Wells,  Henry  C 500 

Wells,  Mrs.  Oliver  J 5  00 

Wemple,  W.  Y 10  00 

Werbelowsky,  J.  R 5  00 

Wertheim,  Jacob E  25  00 

Weston,  Mrs.  Theodore ....  5  00 

Wetmore,  Miss  Edith  M 10  00 

Weymer,  D.  H 5  00 

Wlialey,  Miss  Frances  M . . .  5  00 

Wheeler,  C.  C 40 

Wheeler,  Miss  Emily  M 10  00 

Wheeler,  Frederick  A 5  00 

Wheeler,  F.  Merriam 10  00 

Wheeler,  Henry  W i  00 

Wheeler,  Miss  Laura 1000 

Wheeler,  Miss  Laura E  500 


Wheeler,  Miss  Marianna  ...  I5  00 

White,  Alexander  M 10  00 

White,  Alfred  T 10  00 

White,  Miss  Caroline 10  00 

White,  Miss  Caroline E  10  00 

White,  Miss  Frances  E 10  00 

White,  Miss  Henrietta 5  00 

White,  Miss  Mary 2  00 

White,  The  Misses 10  00 

White,  R.  Tyson 10  00 

White,  W.  A 10  00 

Whitehead,  A.  Pennington. .  5  00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Edith  H. . .  i  00 

Whitehouse,  Mrs.  J.  H 10  00 

Whitlock,  Miss  M.  G 10  00 

Whitlock,  Miss  M.  G E  5  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Dorothy 25  00 

Whitney,  J.  F.,  &  Co 2  00 

Whittl^ey,  C.  E 10  00 

Wicke,  William 10  00 

Wiener,  Mrs.  Charies E  10  00 

Wiggps,  Theodore  C 5  00 

Wiffin,  Mrs.  William  Porter.  5  00 

Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. . .  3  00 

Willcox,  William  G 10  00 

Willets,  John  T 10  00 

Willets,  Mrs.  Martha  T 10  00 

Willets,  Mrs.  Martha  T E  15  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  Alice  W E  10  00 

Williams,  Dr.  Anna  W 2  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  G.  G 1000 

Williams,  Mrs.  G.  P 5  00 

Williams,  I.  T 2  00 

Williams,  Timothy 15  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  W.  B 2  00 

Willis,  W.  P.,  &  Company. .  25  00 

Wills,  Charles  T 5  00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  S 10  00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  S E  100  00 

Wilson,  Orme,  Jr 10  00 

Wilson,  Orme,  Jr E  15  00 

Wilson,  R.  O I  00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  T.  Dehon 2  00 

Wineburgh,  M 500 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L 50  00 

Wise,  Edward  H 10  00 

Wisner,  Charles 1000 

Wisner,  Miss  Elizabeth 20  00 

Wisner,  Miss  Elizabeth E  15  00 

Wisner,  Miss  Josephine 10  00 

Wisner,  Miss  Josephine E  15  00 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S 15  00 

Woerishofifer,  Mrs.  Anna 25  00 

Woerishofifer,  Mrs.  Anna E  100  00 

Wolf,  Arthur  D 5  00 

Wolf  Brothers 5  00 

Wolfe,  S.  Herbert 5  00 

Wolff,  Lewis  S 10  00 

Wolff,  Louis 2  00 

Wollman,  Henry. i  00 

Wood,  Miss  E.  D i  00 

Wood,  James 10  00 

Woodin,  W.  H S  162  o* 


Contributors'  List. 


lOI 


WooUey,  Mrs.  A.  E 
WooUey,  George  I 
WooUey,  J.  V.S.. 
Work,  J.  Henry.. 

Worrall,  P.  B 

Wright,  Albert  S. 
Wright,  William  J.. 
Wurts-Dundas,  Ralph 
Wurts-Dundas,  Ralph 
Wurzbuiger,  Adolph. . 
Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Peter  B 

Y 
Young,  Mrs.  A.  Murray. 


E 


$2  00 
I  00 
I    OO 

5  OO 
5  OO 
3  OO 
5  OO 

25   OO 

50  00 
5  00 
5  OO 

20  OO 


Young,  E.  A 

Young,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Young,  Thomas . . 


Zabriskie,  Mrs.  George 
Zabriskie,  Mrs.  George 
Zehnder,  Mrs.  C.  H. . . 

Ziegler,  Henry 

Zimmerman,  Mrs.  J.  E 
Zimmerman,  Mrs.  J.  E 


$1   00 

3  00 
5  OO 


10  00 

E 

lOO  OO 

E 

5  OO 

5  OO 

20  00 

E 

100  00 

Aiuiit{rmiitt0  Ol0ittrtftutora 


Anonymous $25  00 

"          15  00 

*          10  00 

"          7  00 

*          5  00 

**          3  00 

I  00 

«          I  00 

*          100 

Cash 10950 

"    E  100  00 

«    60  87 

"    6000 

*    E    25  00 

"    15  00 

*  5  $10  contributions. .  50  00 

*  9      5            "            . .  45  00 
"    487 

*  2      3  contributions. .  6  00 
"    2  44 

*  7      2  contnbutions .  .  14  00 
"     55      I            "            . .  55  00 

Odd 3  53 

"A.  B" 5  00 

"A.  Z" 5  00 

"  Acorn  '* 10  00 

"  Acorn  " E  100  00 

"  A  Helper  " 25  00 

"B." I  00 

"C.  C." 100  00 

"C.  S." 25  00 


'  D.  W.  C.W.".. 

'  E.  R." 

'  F.  S." 

'PS" 

'  f'.w.m. '•;.';.*! 

'  G.  W.  W.".... 

G.  W.W.'.... 
'  In  His  Name". 
'  In   Memory  of  Cornelius 

Mitchell " 

•J." 

'J.  B.C." 

i.H.A." 
.  V.  V.  B.".... 
o&Jack".... 


L.  O.  M." 

L.  R." 

'  Niederhurst  ".  .  . . 

■Nyack" 

■0." 

Q.  B.  M.  Z." 

'S.  F.  C." 

■S.  F.  H." 

'  Savings  of  Carola 
'Tuxedo" 

W.  W.  A." 


$2  00 
10  00 
10  00 
100  00 
10  00 

10  00 
100  00 

5  00 

25  00 
3  00 

60  00 
5  00 

15  00 
I  50 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

11  00 
5  00 
I  00 

15  00 
5  00 
5  00 

50  00 
5  00 

10  00 


Total. 
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IBnitatinttB  of  (Eliitl|bt9«  ft^aiibtg  IRattor.  £tr. 


Ackerman,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Atterbury,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Geo.  R. 
Blanchard,  F.  L. 
Bogert,  E.  C. 
Brennan,  Miss  Sabina. 
Budley,  John  L. 
Bunker  Truss  Company. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Michael. 
Davison,  E.  Mora. 
Davison,  H.  J. 
Davison,  Mrs.  Oliver  S. 
Denersteul,  H. 
Dennison,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Dickinson,  A.  H. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Henry. 
Dudley,  J.  L. 
Dutton  &  Co..  E.  P. 
Fiske,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
Floyd,  Mrs.  NicoU. 
Frank,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Gardner,  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  George  N. 
Gruening,  Dr.  Emil. 
Hall,  William  A. 
Hawson,  Mrs. 
Hector,  Mrs.  A. 
Hoar,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Johnson,  Miss  E.  H. 
Jordon,  H. 
Kaufman,  S.  Walter. 
Keugh,  Mrs.  M.  T. 
King,  ^Irs.  Jacob. 
Knox,  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Kunhardt.  W.  B. 
Kupfcr.  Mrs.  H. 
LcBoutillier,  Thos. 
Leo,  Miss  Evelyn. 


Lestina,  Miss  Bessie  Lea. 

Lewis,  Miss  A.  H. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  J. 

Lindeman,  Mrs. 

Lithgow,  C.  B. 

Ludkm,  George  P. 

Machson,  Richmond,  Dairy  Company. 

Molineux,  Roland  B. 

Morse,  Miss  M.  G. 

Muckle,  J.  H. 

Mygatt,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

O'Brien,  Mrs.  William. 

O'Connor,  Miss  D. 

Opdycke,  Mrs.  Emerson. 

Perry,  Mrs.  A. 

Pettit,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Pierce,  Mrs. 

Place,  Mrs.  George. 

Porter,  Mrs. 

Proctor,  J.  H. 

Rice,  J.  E. 

Sahler,  Mrs.  D.  D. 

Salant,  A.  B. 

Schwab,  Mrs.  N. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Andrew  H. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  St.  John. 

Smith,  Mrs.  St.  John. 

Spiess,  M. 

Stebbins,  Miss  Ethel. 

Stebbins,  Mrs.  E.  Vail. 

Sugden,  Eben. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  W. 

Truss  Company. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Vail,  Mrs.  O.  W. 

Watt,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

Wehrenberg,  William  D. 

Westcott,  C.  L. 

Williams,  Mrs. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  A. 


Ol0tt0tititti0n  and  V^'UnmsL 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.     Passed  May 
9,  1846,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.     (As  subsequently  amended.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

§  I.  All  such  persons  as  are  now  and  hereafter  shall  become  members  to 
the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  constitution  thereof,  shall  and  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  The  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers  that  by  the  third  title,  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every 
corporation,  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying,  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  provided  that  such 
real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  and 
conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  the 
said  corporation;  and  the  following  articles  that  now  form  the  constitution  of 
the  association  shall  continue  to  be  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution 
thereof,  subject  to  alterations  in  the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Arttrlf  J^irat 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained  for  trial, 
or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  government  of  prisons, 
whether  for  cities,  counties  or  states. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their  dis- 
charge, by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

ArtUU  f^rrdtth. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents,  a  recording 
secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  these  shall  be  the 
following  standing  committees,  viz.:  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on 
detentions,  a  committee  on  prison  discipline,  a  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs and  an  executive  committee.  The  number  of  the  executive  committee 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall 
be  officers  of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall  be  persons  other 
than  officers. 
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ArtirU  ^Vxh. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman 
thereof. 

ArtirU  frmtrtlr. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep  regular 
minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall  annually  report  to  the  society 
all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other  matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the 
ends  of  the  association. 

Arttru  jrmir. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  designate. 

ArtUU  i^xtlf. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association  not  less  than 
five  dollars  shall,  ovnng  to  such  contribution,  be  a  member  thereof.  A  con- 
tribution of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  a  life  patron;  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association 
for  life,  and  a  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the 
association  for  life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Artirlt  l^tntntif. 

A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females  as  shall 
be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under  such  regulations  as  the  executive 
committee  shall  adopt. 

ArttrU  Si9l|t]|. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the  annual  meeting, 
at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  honorary  members  as  shall  have 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  prison  discipline. 

ArtUU  NltiH. 

Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  auxiliary  to  this 
association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  cooperating  with  it. 

Arttrlr  Qlrtttlr. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in 
any  of  the  offices  of  the  association,  intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 
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Arttfit  Bfntntir. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  society 
at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment  has  been  given  at 
the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  eleaed  for  the  current  year,  under  the  constitution,  shall  con- 
tinue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly  chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  that  no  manager  of  said  society  shall  receive 
compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  work- 
house in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion,  to  receive  and  take 
into  the  said  workhouse  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  taken  up  and  committed 
as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons  in  said  city  as  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  or  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  or  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, in  said  county,  or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the 
almshouse  may  deem  proper  objects,  and  the  said  executive  committee  shall 
have  the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  penitentiary  in 
said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  by-laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management  and  disposition  of  the 
estate  and  concerns  of  said  association,  and  the  management,  government, 
instruction,  discipline  and  employment,  of  the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed 
to  the  said  workhouse,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may 
appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  said  association,  and  may  designate  their  duties.  And 
the  said  executive  committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  number  of  persons 
received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the  disposition  which  shall  be  made 
of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  said  executive  committee,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars 
as  may  exhibit  the  operations  of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the  minority 
of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  workhouse,  to  bind  out  the 
said  persons  so  being  minors,  as  aforesaid,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  with  their 
consent  during  their  minority,  to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such 
proper  trades  and  employments  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  conducive 
to  their  reformation  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such 
persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee  by  such  committees  as  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  visit,  inspect 
and  examine,  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  state  and  condition,  and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as 
may  enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And 
to  enable  them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  granted 
and  imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  section,  of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
are  invested  in  inspectors  of  county  prisons  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers  of 
each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  them,  as 
in  the  section  aforesaid,  are  imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation 
to  the  inspeaors  thereof;  provided,  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of 
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any  prison  shall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  by  a  vice- 
chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  prison 
to  be  examined  shall  be  situate  shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  whidi 
order  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the 
persons,  members  of  the  said  association,  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 


Vg-CamB. 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  requisition 
of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the  executive  committee.  The  call 
for  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  all  cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  five  members  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting   shall  be  as   follows: 

1.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

4.  Eleaion  of  officers. 

5.  Report  of  corresponding  secretary  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

6.  Annual  report  of  the  treasurer. 

IV.  The  order  of  business  at  every  other  stated  meeting  shall  be  as  follows* 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than  that  for 
which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  committees  and 
decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall 
be  those  embodied  in  Cushing's  Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

VI.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  said  committee,  to  record  them  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee. 

VII.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing  committees;  and  shall  act  as 
the  general  financial  agent  of  the  association,  and  shall  report  at  each  stated 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

VIII.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  association,  and 
shall  give  such  security  as  the  executive  committee  may  require.  His  duties 
are  more  fully  defined  in  by-law  X. 

p  IX.  There  shall  be  six  standing  committees,  namely,  on  finance,  detentions, 
discharged  convicts,  law,  house,  and  library. 
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X.  The  committee  on  finance  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  and 
caring  for  the  funds. 

The  funds  of  the  association  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts  to  be  known 
as: 

1.  The  endowment  fund. 

2.  The  reserve  fund. 

3.  The  general  fund. 

The  Endowment  Fun-d, —  The  endowment  fund  shall  consist  of  such  con- 
tributions as  shall  be  given  with  the  restriction  that  the  income  only  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  the  association,  and  all  legacies. 

The  Reserve  Fund, —  The  reserve  fund  shall  consist  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
set  aside  from  the  general  fund  from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  committee 
for  investment.  Whenever  any  part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  executive  committee,  such  sum  shall  be  immediately  transferred  to  the 
general  fund.  The  endowment  and  reserve  funds  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  control  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  all  investments  of  these 
funds  shall  be  ordered  by  the  committee.  The  treasurer  of  the  association 
shall  be  a  member  and  act  as  the  treasurer  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  sureties  of  the  endowment  and 
reserve  funds. 

Any  uninvested  balance  of  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds  shall  be  kept 
each  in  separate  trust  companies  in  the  name  of  the  association,  subject  to  check 
of  the  treasurer,  and  shall,  whenever  possible,  bear  interest.  All  income  from 
the  endowment  and  reserve  funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  as 
soon  as  received. 

No  part  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  by  reso- 
lution of  the  executive  committee,  and  whenever  any  part  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  executive  committee  it  shall  immediately  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund. 

The  General  Fund, —  The  term  "general  fund'*  shall  cover  all  receipts  of 
the  association  not  constituting  a  special  fund  or  specified  for  the  endowment 
fund,  the  intention  being  that  all  the  income,  except  legacies,  including  dona- 
tions for  general  purposes,  and  income  from  endowment  and  reserve  funds, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  to  which  the  authorized  disbursements 
of  each  activity  of  the  association  shall  be  charged  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary  at  once  of  all  transfers 
of  income  from  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds  to  the  general  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  immediately  on 
receipt  by  him  of  any  sum  for  the  account  of  the  association,  that  such  receipt 
may  be  entered  at  once  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  account  on  the  books  of  the 
association. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  the  general  disbursing  agent  of  the 
association,  the  object  of  the  provision  being  to  keep  in  the  central  offices  of 
the  association  all  receipts  for  payments  by  him  for  the  association  of  any  kind, 
nature  or  description,  and  to  have  in  the  central  offices  immediate  record  of  all 
his  disbursements.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  endowment  and  reserve 
funds. 

All  donations  received  by  the  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  entered  by 
him  upon  the  proper  books  of  the  association  and  then  deposited  in  such  bank 
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as  directed  by  the  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  association.  Whenever  the 
executive  committee  shall  make  an  appropriation  out  of  either  the  reserve  or 
general  fund,  the  corresponding  secretary  shall  send  to  the  treasurer  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  making  the  appropriation,  cenified  by  the  recording  secretary, 
which  certified  copy  shall  be  the  treasurer's  authority  for  transferring  the 
appropriated  amount  to  the  corresponding  secretary. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  covering  the  general  fund  in  the  name 
of  the  association,  subject  to  his  check  as  treasurer  in  such  bank  as  may  be 
selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the  committee  on  finance.  Such  account  shall 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  those  accounts  opened  for  the  uninvested  balance 
of  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  keep  a  bank  account  in  the  name  of  the 
association,  subject  to  his  check  as  corresponding  secretary  for  current  dis- 
bursements, and  shall  deposit  to  the  credit  of  said  bank  account  all  moneys 
he  may  receive  from  the  treasurer  drawn  from  the  general  fund. 

The  committee  on  finance  shall  audit  and  report  upon  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer and  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the  treasurer  shall  make 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  preceding  calendar 
month.  He  shall  make  a  statement  showing  investments  and  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  endowment  and  reserve  funds;  he  shall  make,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

XI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions: 

1.  To  inquire,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into  the  causes  of 
commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of  detention  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper  measures  for  procuring  the 
discharge  or  providing  for  the  defense  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled 
thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to  endeavor  to 
improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  all  suitable 
and  practicable  ways. 

XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  convicts: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative  to  the 
character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  previous  to  the  discharge 
of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
best  arrangements  for  his  future  employment.  "^ 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged  prisoners 
and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  employment  for  prisoners 
and  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each;  to  hold 
correspondence  with  employers;  to  keep  a  record  of  the  condua  and  prospects 
of  those  for  whom  places  have  been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and 
-encouraged  with  the  idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3.  To  secure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners,  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  taking  care  not  to  have  more  than 
one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing,  of  a  kind 
that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

5.  To  consider  the  internal  organization  of  the  management  of  prisons,  and 
the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted  on  the  prisoners  during  their 
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confinement;  to  report  upon  their  health,  reformation,  upon  convict  labor^ 
administration  and  internal  police,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
prison  systems,  and  on  the  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  law  to  examine  and  report 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  penal  legislation  of  the  State,  with  their  suggestions 
for  the  amendment  thereto,  to  consider  questions  relating  thereto  vrhich  are 
under  discussion  in  the  press  or  the  Legislature,  including  pending  bills,  and 
report  their  views  and  conclusions  upon  them;  also  to  care  for  the  law  business 
of  the  association. 

XrV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  house  to  care  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  real  estate  of  the  association. 

XV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  library  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
housed  and  catalogued  and  to  take  steps  for  its  increase. 

XVI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  to 
assist  the  standing  committees  in  their  duties. 

XVII.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  correspond- 
ing secretary  shall  be  members,  ex  officio,  of  all  the  standing  committees. 

XVIII.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except  upon  notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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I  bequeath  die  sum  of dollars 

to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  YcJrk,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  die  State  of  New  York  and  now  located 
at  135  (One  hundred  and  thirty-five)  East  15th  (Fifteenth) 
Street,  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  for  the  beneficial 
use  and  purpose  of  the  said  Association. 


**  We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  the  question — First, 
how  far  any  given  system  aims  at  the  reformation  of  its 
subjects,  and  second,  with  what  degree  of  wisdom  and 
efficiency  it  pursues  that  end,  to  have  an  Infallible 
gauge  wherewith  to  mark  its  approach  to  or  recession 
from  the  standard  of  perfection." 

Prison  Association  of  New  York  State- 

(1867) 
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